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FOREWORD 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON ForEIGN AFFAIRS, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON ForeIGN Economic Pouicy, 
May 1, 1954. 
The Commission on Foreign Economic Policy (the Randall Com- 
mission), appointed by the President, in its report of January 23, 
1954, found that: 


It is clearly important to the economic and social development of the free 
world that the United States Government promote foreign travel. Increased 
travel abroad by Americans can make a substantial contribution over a period 
of time to increasing the dollar earnings of foreign countries. While tourist 
promotion should be primarily a private responsibility, the Commission appre- 
ciates that the Government cannot exercise its appropriate functions in respect 
to foreign travel at no cost whatsoever. There are many actions which the 
Government might take. 

The President, in his message to the Congress on March 30, 1954, 
on foreign economic policy, emphasized the importance of interna- 
tional travel by stating: 

International travel has cultural and social importance in the free world. It 
also has economic significance. Foreign travel by Americans is a substantial 
source of dollars for many countries, enabling them to pay for what we sell 
them. 

While the promotion of tourism is primarily a responsibility of the countries 
which welcome visitors, and is a function for private enterprise, there are some 
specific governmental actions which can be helpful. For example, there is H. R. 
8352 which increases the duty-free allowance for tourists from $500 to $1,000, 
exercisable every 6 months. I recommend its passage. From time to time I may 
have other recommendations for legislative action to stimulate travel. 

Meanwhile, in the executive branch, I shall instruct the appropriate agencies 
and departments, at home and abroad, to consider how they can facilitate inter- 
national travel. ‘They will be asked to take action to simplify governmental 
procedures relating to customs, visas, passports, exchange or monetary restric- 
tions, and other regulations that sometimes harass the traveler. 

Earlier, on January 14, 1954, House Joint Resolution 350, to pro- 
mote the foreign policy of the United States by fostering international 
travel and the exchange of persons, was referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. This measure, to be known as the International 
Travel Development Act of 1954, was in turn referred to the Subcom- 
mittee on Foreign Economic Policy for special study. This subcom- 
mittee had held extensive hearings on the entire range of the foreign 
economic policy of the United States during the Ist session of the 83d 
Congress, and thus was in a position to consider the measure in the 
context of its earlier studies. 

The hearings began on February 8 and were concluded on March 
31,1954. They were widely publicized, and the witnesses who testified 
represented all private groups having an interest in the legislation— 
travel agents, travel organizations, shipping lines, airlines, publishing 
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concerns, educational bodies. the hotel mdustry, labor organizations, 
and other associations and businesses. Testimony was received from 
some 40 represe ntatives of these groups. In addition, testimony was 
received from representatives of the Department of Commerce, the 
Department of State, and the Foreign Operations Administration. 

It is reliably estimated that the effective promotion and stimulation 
of international travel can add $1.3 billion per year In “trade not aid” 
to the present $1.2 billion spent annually by Americans traveling 
abroad, starting in 1954 and coming to full realization by 1957. It is 


the purpose ot the program set forth in the [Internatio ial Travel Act 
to reduce the need for forelg economic assistance Dy replacing it with 
a going business insofar as possible. The potentials of travel are enor 
mous 1f we can encourage more low-fare transportation, facilitate 


documentary requirements, and deal with currency restrictions and 
language and similar barriers. The United States Travel Commis 
sion, Which would be established under the act, would consist of 10 
members to be appointed by the President to prepare a program to 
promote international travel and the exchange of visitors into and 
from the United States. It is emphasized that this would be done 
in cooperation, and not in competition, with private domestic travel 
industry and other private agencies established for that purpose. 
a ACOB IX. J AVITS, 
Chairman. Subcor mittee on For gn BE onomu Poli Y. 
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TO PROMOTE THE FOREIGN POLICY OF THE UNITED 
STATES BY FOSTERING INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL AND 
THE EXCHANGE OF PERSONS 


MONDAY, FEBRUARY 8, 1954 


Housrt or RepresENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON Foreign AFFAIRS, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON ForeEIGN Economic Ponicy, 
Washington, D.C 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10:35 a. m., in room 
G3, United States Capitol, Hon. Jacob K. Javits (chairman of the 
subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. Javirs. The subcommittee will come to order. 

Our open hearing this morning is concerned with the whole ques- 
tion of travel and tourism. The subcommittee has before it a bill, 
House Joint Resolution 350, to promote the foreign policy of the 
United States by fostering international travel in the exchange of 
persons in connection with which, with the approval of the chairman, 
we shall consider this testimony. 

(H. J. Res. 350 follows. ) 


[H. J. Res. 350, 83d Cong., 2d sess. ] 


JOINT RESOLUTION To promote the foreign policy of the United States by fostering 
international travel and the exchange of persons 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That to promote the foreign policy of the 
United States by fostering international travel and the exchange of persons, 


there is hereby established a commission to be known as the United States 
Travel Commission (hereinafter referred to as the Commission) and to be 
composed of 10 commissioners, as follows: Three appointed by the President 


of the United States; two Senators to be appointed by the Vice President; two 
Representatives to be appointed by the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
and three to be appointed by the President after receiving the recommendations 
of the Secretary of Commerce who shall consult with the United States travel 
industry. The chairman shall be appointed by the President, and the commis 
sioners with the approval of the chairman shall select an executive vice chair 
man from among their number 

Sec. 2. It shall be the duty of the Commission to prepare a plan or plans 
and a program, to: (a) stimulate and assist the promotion of,international 
travel and the exchange of visitors into and from the United States in coopera- 
tion with national, regional, and international agencies established for that 
purpose, providing such activities do not compete with the activities of private 
agencies: (b) to develop international travel for purposes of study, culture, 
sport, exploration, and similar activities through the appropriate Government 
and private organizations; (c) provide for the exchange and utilization of 
technical information in international travel among foreign and domestic govy- 
ernment and travel industry sources; (d) consider official regulations and 
procedures regarding international travel; (e) encourage the study of travel 
flow and the travel market as an aid to the promotion of international travel; 
(f) cooperate in broadening the market for international travel by encouraging 
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lower cost and larger capacity transport, facilities for inviting visitors and 
servicing requests for tourists information, the overcoming of language barriers, 
and the increase and improvement of accommodations and facilities for inter- 
national travel; (g) assist in the implementation of foreign technical assistance 
and economic development projects in the travel industry field; and (h) coop 
erate with United States Government departments and with foreign governments 
dealing with international travel 

Sec. 3. The Commission shall give due and proper consideration to any plan 
which may be submitted to it, shall take such steps as may be necessary in the 
coordination and correlation of plans prepared by government or private agencies 
and if the participation of other nations be deemed advisable is authorized to 
communicate with the governments of such nations for that purpose. 

Sec. 4. When the Commission shall have approved any plan or plans it shall 
submit same to the Congress and to the Government agencies and departments 
concerned 

Sec. 5. The Commission after selecting an executive vice chairman from among 
its members may employ a director and a secretary and such other assistants 
as may be needed to organize and perform the necessary technical and clerical 
work connected with the Commission's duties, and may also engage the services 
of expert advisers without regard to civil service laws and the Classification 
Act of 1925, as amended, and may fix their compensation within the amount ap- 
propriated for such purposes. Where feasible the personnel and facilities of 
the appropriate Government departments shall be utilized by the Commission. 

Sec. 6. The Commissioners shall receive no compensatiou for their services 
but shall be paid actual and necessary travel and subsistence expenses incurred 
in the discharge of their duties out of the amounts appropriated or allocated 
therefor. There are hereby authorized to be appropriated out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated the necessarv funds to be expended 
by the Commission in performing its functions under this Act 

Sec. 7. The Commission shall on or before the 2d day of January 1955 make 
a report to the Congress which shall include legislative recommendations. 

Sec. 8. The Commission shall expire December 31, 1955 

Sec. 9 The heads of the executive departments, independent agencies, and 
establishments of the Federal Government and the Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia are authorized to cooperate with the Commission in the performance 
of its duties, to contract on behalf of the Commission for such labor and other 
services as shall be deemed necessary and to designate officials and employees in 
their respective spheres to assist the Commission. The Commission shall coordi- 
nate it activities with the Secretaries of State, Commerce, and Treasury, and the 
Directors of the Foreign Operations Administration and the United States In- 
formation Agency. 

sre. 10. This Act may be cited as the “International Travel Development Act 
of 1954.” 


Mr. Javirs. Our first witness is Samuel W. Anderson, Assistant 
Secretary for International Affairs, Department of Commerce. 
Do you have a statement you would like to make, Mr. Anderson? 





STATEMENT OF HON. SAMUEL W. ANDERSON, ASSISTANT SECRE- 
TARY FOR INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, DEPARTMENT OF COM- 
MERCE 


Mr. Anperson. I have a very brief statement of the objectives, which 
sets out our plans, if we are authorized to establish in the Department 
of Commerce an Office of Travel. 

I think the simplest thing would be for me to read this for the 
record: 

The Department of Commerce has submitted to the Congress an item in its 
1955 budget which would reestablish within the Bureau of Foreign Commerce 
an International Travel Division which would undertake to: 


1. Stimulate and assist travel promotion and developmental efforts here and 
abroad by recognized international, regional, and national agencies. 
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2. Serve as a clearinghouse for the exchange of technical information from 
official and industry sources, both foreign and domestic. (This would include 
such matters as national and regional programs and techniques for travel de- 
velopment, training of tourist promotional and services personnel, tourist treat 
ment, travel market analysis and statistics, operation of facilities, investment 
problems, etc.) 

3. Prepare analyses for the purpose of stimulating the elimination, standard 
ization, or reduction of official impediments to travel. In the past, similar efforts 
have resulted in removal of certain travel barriers, such as visa requirements, 
by unilateral action of foreign countries, as well as by bilateral aud multilateral 
negotiations. Much remains to be done in this field. 

4. Prepare or encourage travel flow and travel market studies on a uniform 
basis as a stimulus to development abroad of appropriate plant and facilities 
for attracting and handling an increased number of travelers. 

5. Cooperate in programs for broadening the market by encouraging lower 
cost and larger capacity transport, and other accommodations and travel by 
special interest groups. 

6. Cooperate in planning and implementing technical assistance and foreign 
economic development programs and projects in the travel industries field. 

7. In order to accomplish these objectives, it will be necessary to maintain 
a current and thorough understanding of the conditions, attitudes, and state of 
development of tourism in each specific country and area and to tailor tech 
niques and recommendations to each individual case. 


LONG-RANGE OBJECTIVES 


The important effect of travel expenditures on our international trading posi 
tion is indicated by the $1.2 billion spent by United States citizens for foreign 
travel in 1952. Continuation of the 1923-37 trend of travel expenditures in 
relation to sums available to United States residents for spending would have 
resulted in a 1952 total of twice the amount actually spent. 

It will be the purpose of this Division, through its functions as outlined above, 
to bring about a progressive fulfillment of the indicated potential in order to bring 
the greatest possible benefits to both international and national economy implicit 
in the further development of international travel, in order to justify and con- 
tirm industry’s demand for reestablishing within the Department a definitive 
service area and a headquarters to which industry can come to obtain the tradi 
tional services to which it is entitled by its importance in the national economy 
and the complexities involved in its need for meeting other governments on a 
governmental level. 


Mr. Chairman, attached to this also is a useful table which explains 
the trend of travel expenditures, both in and out of the United States, 
and I suggest that it be placed in the record. 

Mr. Javits. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(The table referred to follows:) 
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ORF’ member countries’ exports to the United States compared with their 
receipts from United States travel 


M 
Thousands of 
travelers 

Re pts fror Receipt re United number of 
{ ted Stat Stat t elers (exclud United States 
hy the I i tr lers (ir it ire payments) by residents visit- 
Y ear S . . 
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Mr. Anprrson. We recognize the importance of travel in both di- 
rections, and I should like to spend a few moments touching on the fae- 
tors which influence it. 

In terms of travel into the United States, it seems to me the most 
important consideration is the well accepted fact that understanding 
of the United States on the part of citizens of other countries is a 
bie factor in our relat lionships abroad. 

In my trip with Dr. Milton Eisenhower around South America last 
summer, it became evident to all of us that travel to the U nited States, 
of important personalities and citizens generally of the South Amer- 

can countries was the oreatest single force working toward a better 
ae rstanding of ou problems in South America, and a + itiaaeis 
on the part of a e who do travel in the — States to go back 
and explh: iin to their friends and associates the realities of the United 
States, from a mel experience of that kind. 

Therefore, we would look forward, over the years, to increased 


benefits to flow from increased travel into the United States in rela- 


tion to our overall foreign policy. 

At present, of course, hh F rve parts of the world the principal 
obstacle to more extensive travel in the United States by citizens of 
other countries lies in the fact that dollars are short and that regula- 


tions have to be pron uleated to limit the amounts ot dollars expended 


for this purpose. 
the world approaches more nearly a condition of balance and 
vit ibility in its trade and payments position, I would expect that 
limitations would gradually cd sappear and that that obstae 
travel into the United States would be somewhat alleviated. The « con- 
trary, of course, is true with respect to our own citizens’ travel else- 
where. Wherever dollars ire expe nded abroad by our citizel ns means 
our exports are benefited t to that precise > degree bec: ause of f the fact 
that those dollars represent a itv to buy in the United States. 

I brought with me, Mr. Chairman, a chart which I had prepared 
for other purposes, 
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Mr. Anperson. You will notice in the upper chart, which is the 
overall comparison, that the black bar, which is the expenditure of 
dollar-owning citizens abroad, substantially exceeds the expenditures 
of foreigners in the United States, which is represented by the lighter- 
colored bar. 

Last year, in 1952, which is the last year for which we have final 
figures, the difference was a total of $400 million, representing, in ef- 
fect, a net import into the United States. 

The line across the chart indicates the magnitude of that net earn- 
ing power on the part of, the rest of the world, by virtue of the travel 
in both directions. 

You will notice at the bottom of the chart, Canada has been selected 
as an indication of one country where the actual earning power is in 
the other direction. That is to say, the Canadians spent more dollars 
in the United States, than Americans spent in Canada, for the first 
time, in 1952. 

The middle chart represents the European-Mediterranean area, and 
is relatively self-explanatory. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, in relation to the bill which is before you, 
we believe that the setting up of the proposed Commission, pursuant 
to the joint resolution, would be a very helpful and constructive move, 
in that it would provide, on a rather broad base, an instrument for 
careful study of the many problems and questions involved in the 
international travel field and would provide a body which could sug- 
gest sound, overall policies as a guidance for our proposed operating 
Office of Travel within the Department of Commerce. We, therefore, 
support this resolution and would welcome its passage by the Congress. 

I think, Mr. Chairman, that is all, in general, I wanted to say in 
major respects, but there are, of course, many aspects of this which 
L am sure you will wish to inquire into, and we stand ready to answer 
questions in any way that you like. 

Mr. Javits. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. Let (om pte—— 

Mr. LeCompte. Mr. Secretary, I haven’t really studied this reso- 
lution. You are inthe Department of Commerce ? 

Mr. Anprrson. I am Assistant Secretary of Commerce. 

Mr. LeComrrer. Does it provide in here an appropriation and au 
thorization for appropriation ? 

Mr. Anpverson. As I read this, there is no specific amount suggested 
for the operation of the Commission, itself. I might add that our 
own submission for our own Office of Travel in the Department of 
Commerce, which, of course, would be quite distinct from this, is 
$78.000 for the fiseal year 1955. 

Mr. LeCompre. Of course, that is a small sum, relatively. 

Mr. Anperson. Yes. 

Mr. LeCompre. Is it contemplated that this Commission will be 
almost a part of the Commerce Department ? 

Mr. Anpverson. I had not so interpreted this resolution, but I had 
assumed that since the Department of Commerce is, I think, the recog- 
nized part of the executive branch which would concern itself with a 
continuous travel program, I would assume that the Commission 
would work ver) closely with the De ‘partment of Commerce, that we 
would assist the Commission in preparing its recommendations and 
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accumulating its information in any way within our power, but I 
visualize the Commission as being a distinct and independent Com 
mission, as the resolution suggests. 

Mr. LeCompre. This Commission would not duplicate any service 
that isin the State Department at the present time ¢ 

Mr. Anperson. As I understand it, it would not. 

Mr. LeComrre. This is an interesting proposal, and having full 
confidence in the author of the resolution, I should think it would 
fill a long-felt need, although I must say that I haven’t studied it. 
As the author of the resolution, and chairman of this subcommittee, 
the chairman might be able to explain a good deal more for the 
record. 

Mr. Javirs. Thank vou very much, Mr. LeCompte. 

I might say that my thought is only to stimulate consideration of 
this very import: int aspect of our foreign policy, both in dollars and 
in relations. ‘That is, good relations, and that the Commission sug- 
gested—and I emphasize the word “suggested,” because it was a way 
of getting the whole subject before our committee—the committee 


suger ested by the resolution is a Commission very much like the Ran- 


dall Commission. That is to come up a a ‘plan for the specific 
nt Its life is limited just to the vear in which it is dee 
to come up with its conclusions, and I thi nk the expense involved 1 


a very minor factor. I think the Randall Commission expense is very 
small and this is but one aspect of the many things they took up. 

I should guess that we are not talking about an expense in excess 
of somewhere in the magnitude of $25,000 to $50 - 

I think the important poimt will ultimately be decided, which is 
something we will all collaborate on, including a considerable list of 
witnesses we will be calling before this committee—we have invited 
the leading figures in rah ivel industry to appear. The ultimate way 
in which this can best be handled in the interest of our country will 
be determined by all the opinions which are evidenced here. 

Mr. Anderson and the administration may or may not ultimately 
recommend some high-level travel commission such as in existence in 
63 other countries. We just don’t know, but certainly I felt the sub- 
ject demanded our urgent attention, and so I put it in some form 
which would bring it up without making it so ponderous that it would 
involve a great big policy decision. 

Thank you very much, Mr. LeCompte, for this opportunity to ex- 
plain what I had in mind. 

Do you have any further questions 4 

Mr. LeCompte. No; I haven't. 

Mr. Javrrs. Mr. Harrison—— 

Mr. Harrtson. I have no questions. 

Mr. Javrrs. When we opened the hearing, Mr. Harrison, I an- 
nounced that we were starting hearings on the international travel 
and tourism and that the chairman gave us permission to use this tes- 
timonv in connection with House Joint Resolution 350, which I of- 
fered, and to which Mr. LeCompte was kind enough to refer. 

Now, Mr. Anderson, the Randall Commission gave some considera- 
tion, did it not, to this whole question of tourism ? 

Mr. ANperson. Yes, sir. The recommendations of the Commission 
with respect to tourism reads as follows: 
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The Commission recommends consideration of means of facilitating the issu- 


ance of passports and visas to tourists, and close cooperation with foreign govern- 
ments through our missions abroad to insure ease of eutry and adequacy of 
accommodation for travelers abroad. The duty-free allowance for tourists, 
which, in effect, now amounts to S500 exercisable once every 6 months, should 
be increased to $1,000. The President should direct the appropriate departments 


of the Government to encourage the promotion of tourism 


1 think I am correct in saying that this was the only recommenda- 
tion of the Randall Commission which was entirely unanimous, with 
no comments or dissents of any kind. We welcome this recommenda- 
tion of the Randall Commission. <A question of the increase in the 
allowable import of tourists from $500 to $1,000—— 

Mr. LeCompre. Mr. Secretary, is that statutory? Isn’t that just a 
‘ule of the Government 4 

Mr. ANprerson. Lam not sure. It is a part, I think, of our customs 
regulations. 

Mr. LeCompte. It does not take an act of Congress to change that, 
does it? 

Mr. Anperson. I would have to refer to counsel. I was under the 
unpression that it would, but I may be wrong. 

Mr. Javirs. I was under the same Imipression, that this would take 
an act of Congress. 

Mr. Anperson. The effect of such an increase is difficult to measure. 
The number of people W ho are well-to do enough to bring back from 
abroad more than S500 worth of pers nal purchases Is hard to deter 
mine. My own impression is thet the increase is somewhat marginal 
in its effects, but it would certainly have some effect. 

Mr. Javrrs. Now, you said if we follow 1924-37 income trends in 
the amount expended on travel in that period, today, it would result 
in doubling the $1.2 billion spent for that purpose by Americans. 

Could you tell us, Mr. Secretary, what reasons you ascribe to the 
fact that that doubling has not taken effect ? 

Mr. Anperson. I think it is the interruption and dislocations caused 
by the war. Also, the extensive price increases since that base pel iod, 
pursuant to deflationary forces abroad, has disrupted the ability and 
desire, | suppose, of Americans to travel as extensively as they used to. 
This, of course, is increasing some now, as the chart suggests, but I 
think primarily the general disruption of international economic 
relationships and forces is primarily the reason for it, and as the 
world becomes more stable and returns to conditions which are more 
conducive to international travel, I would expect the trend to be 
gradually resumed. 

I suppose another factor that has had a considerable influence on it, 
of course, is the greater degree of absorption and interest of Ameri- 
cans in their own country. Our own travel industry here in the 
United States has, of course, increased substantially during that 
period, as well. The Americans have become more and more con- 
scious of their own country, as time goes on, I suppose. 

Mr. Javirs. As I understand it, these figures that you referred to, 
Mr. Secretary, are based upon some optimum income level, that 
families above a certain optimum income level are regarded as 
families who are good prospects for the international travel market. 





1Mr. Anderson advised after the hearing that the change recommended by the Randall 
Commission could only be effected by legislation. 
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Would you give us some indication of that income level and num 
ber of American families ? 

Mr. ANpDrERSON. Well, my impression of the basis upon which this 
study was made, and the figures arrived at, is that it was a strictly 
statistical ap proach, The eross national product Was senoarts 
the two per iods and estimated travel ¢ xpe nditures outside the United 
States were calculated at the base per iod and then in the more recent 
period, and it is just a pure statistical approach in that respect. 

There was no consideration Yiven nm that analysis of relative i 
come le ve ‘Is of segme nts of the populat On. 

I think, though, that your question suggests a fruitful avenue of 
analysis which, if we had the resources, we would be making pursuant 
to the plans which I recited earlier. 

Mr. Javirs. Do you feel that, taken altogether that 1s, taking the 
travel industry, the Government and the agencies of other Govern 
ments which are operating in this country to promote international 
travel, that we still leave a good deal to be desired on that score, or 
are we doing all that it is possible to do? 

Mr. Anprerson. I think there is a good deal to be done speaking, 
now, vam from the standpoint of the Government, as I tried to point 
out very briefly in my prepared statement. There are ways in which 
the Government can assist the industry both here and oe in 
making available facts, analyses. There are w: ays in which we can 
further negotiate with fore ign governments with a view to lighte nhiny 

the burden of restrictions, m: iking travel more comfortable and easy. 
I ‘or eX imple, rece ntly, as you now, an arrangement was made for ah 
international driver's license. That is a great help to foreign 
travelers. Furthermore, the arrangements under which an American 
can take his own automobile abroad is something that needs still fur 
ther work, although that also has been considerably improved of 
recent Vvears. 

The regulations of the various countries, upon crossing the border 
with personal effects, that the traveler might have in his automobile 
are in need of further study. All of those will lighten the burden of 
the traveler—make things easier and less time-consuming—that is 
something we would hope our efforts could be directed constructively 
toward. 

Mr. Javirs A good many of us noticed with considerable interest in 
this last travel season a tour of 141 factory employees made late in 
July 1953, in something of one mass movement to Europe for a vaca- 
tion, and the average earnings of those folks was estimated in the 
area of $3,000 to $3,500 a year. 

Now, do you think there are potentials in that field, and what is 
your opinion on that, Mr. Secretary ¢ 

Mr. Anprrson. May I preface any observations by claiming a very 
amateur status with respect to these matters and, therefore, my com- 
ments are by no means authoritative, but it does seem to me, offhand, 
that the development of that sort of travel plan, which I suppose is 
based to some extent upon the experience over the years of student 
travel, organized by various colleges and organizations in which 
groups of students go, I would expect that there should be a good deal 
more mileage in that sort of travel, particularly as it is demonstrated 

43901 54 2 
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there. It can be successfully done by people whose incomes are not 
particul: nie high. 

Mr. Javirs. Do you feel this can be accomplished through the es- 
tablished travel industry, today ¢ 

Mr. Anperson. I would suppose that that sort of travel would com 
mand the active interest and attention of many of the travel organiza- 
tions, since they stand to benefit a good deal by it. The contribution 
which Government could make in that, I would suppose, would be 
somewhat marginal, except the degree of encouragement and the 
providing of information or other items that might be helpful in 
furthering that kind of travel. 

I might say in that connection that we would have no ambitions in 
the Department of Commerce to duplicate or to take on work and 
activities which more appropriately belong in the travel organizations 
and in individual enterprises which are engaged in providing travel 
facilities. 

Mr. Javrrs. I might say that I join the Secretary in that fully. 

Is it a fact that you believe from your experience and the experience 
of the Department that the travel industry can ad: apt and adjust to 
the requirements of a greater travel market ? 

Mr. Anperson. Again, I would have to plead amateur status but 
I would suppose, like all American business, where an opportunity 
turns up on the horizon for a profitable enterprise in the private sec- 
tor of our economy, that you will find very = k responses on the 
pi irt of the people who have some thing to eain by promoting It. 

Mr. Javirs. Now, it used to be the fact that some Americans com 
plained of being eypped when they went abroad, in one country or 
another, for one reason or another. 

Do we have any machinery to endeavor to deal with those problems 
or track them down # 

Mr. Anperson. That is a difficult question. The complaints that 
one hears occasionally flow from such a wide variety of circumstances, 
and indeed from some, shall we say, intangible attitudes on the part 
of, perhaps, the commercial interests of other countries, that it is hard 
to tell. I think where the complaints have to do with specific trans 
actions and purchases by travelers, we do have mechanisms in the 
Department of Commerce for making those complaints known in the 
appropri: ite quarters. Where they deal with attitudes and degrees of 
politeness and things of that kind, it is hard to say what governments 
can do beyond the kind of talk and confidential discussions that 
inevitably come up in international travel meetings, which we would 
expect to attend in the future. 

Mr. Javirs. Mr. Secretary, is it publicly known, so far as you know, 
‘send there is an agency In the De ‘partment of Commerce which will 
be glad to receive and try to do something about legitimate travelers’ 
complaints ¢ 

Mr. Anperson. Insofar as they stem from commercial transac- 
tions; yes. I mean, the Department of Commerce is known by the 
business community as being an instrument to which they can come 
with that type of complaint 

I think the contrary must be said, however, insofar as there is an 
agency in the Department of Commerce for general travel problems. 
The fact is that we haven’t had that except insofar as we could spare 
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some time on the part of people like Mr. Wall, who have other duties, 
to devote themselves to it. It is for that specific reason that we pro- 
posed for our 1955 budget a small office of 10 or 12 people to specifically 
concern Musdives antiode with travel. 

Mr. Javirs. For example, we had over 330,000 Americans go to 
Europe in this last travel season, in 1953. Is there any way that any 
of those people who are just traveling for pleasure and education 
could have found some redress if they felt they were being put upon 
in any country ¢ 

Mr. Anprrson. Let us assume one of them made a purchase of 
antique desk, or something, and discovered that the facts had been mis 
represented, In a transaction like that, the Commerce Department 
would be willing to attempt to do what was possible in the circum 
stances about it. If, on the other hand, a taxi driver was impolite in 
Paris, the chances are there isn’t much we can do about it. 

Mr. Javirs. Do other countries have tourist agencies which, how 
ever, do concern themselves with those matters / 

Mr. Anprrson. I am not well enough informed about the precise 
degree of activities of the tourist oflices of other countries to know 
whether such activity would be appropriate. In most countries the 
tourist organization, which is frequently a part of the government, is 
designed to promote the understanding of the advantages of travel 
in that country. The Mexican Direccion General de Turismo, for 
example, does undertake to advertise and to make known the attrac 
tions of Mexico from the traveler’s point of view, and the same thing, 
of course, is true in Europe. 

You saw advertisements In our owh magazines, here, of the advan 
tages of travel in England during the coronation year, especially, and 
things of that kind, which is all officially sponsored. 

Mr. Javirs. We have no such agency in this country ? 

Mr. Anperson. No. 

Mr. Javirs. Is there anything about hotels and tourist centers and 
matters of that character which we could helpfully do on a govern 
mental level abroad and without interfering with private business / 

Mr. Anprerson. When we had a travel office in the Department of 
Commerce some years ago under Mr. Wilkinson, we did endeavor to 
accumulate quite a lot of information on that subject, but since that 
office has been disbanded, we do not now have any organized center 
of accumulating material and information of that kind. That would 
be one of the things which I think, if we reestablished this office, we 
would undertake to revise and use to the extent that it would be help 
ful to the travel organizations who are concerned. 

Mr. Javirs. Mr. Secretary, could we ask you about a few economic 
facts? First, could you tell us what relationship the total travel 
expenditure of our citizens in 1952—I think those were the last figures 
you gave us—what relationship it bears to the imports of individual 
commodities into the United States ? 

Mr. Anprerson. Let me approach it first in this way: In millions of 
dollars, the imports by the United States in 1952 from the OK EC 
con oe onan f. 0. b. basis 

Mr. Javrrs. That is in the countries in the Organization for Euro 
pean Economic Cooperation ? 

Mr. Anprerson. Yes. They totaled $1,841 million. Now the re- 
ceipts from United States travelers, including fare payments by the 
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OEEC countries in that same year, were about $400,398,000, so on that 
basis, the gross receipts were about 22 percent, if my mental caleula- 
tion is accurate, during that year. That is the quick, raw calculation 
of the European picture 


Mr. Javirs. It is my understanding that tourism and travel abroad 
represent the greatest wine export to the United States by other coun- 
tries, other than coffee. ‘oul | vou te ll us whether that is correct, 
not ¢ 

Mr. Anprerson. The total gross expenditures of United States citi- 
zens in foreign countries and on passage on foreign-flag carriers of 
nearly Sl billion, in 1952, is exceeded as a single import only by cot- 
fee—$1375 million during the same period. 

Mr. Javrrs. There has been a lot said in connection with the debate 
on “trade, not aid.” about the fact that well, maybe there isn’t any 
longer an imbalance between the United States and the other coun- 
tries of the world in terms of expol ts and imports. 

But the Randall Conimission makes this conclusion, Mr. Secretary, 
and [ would like to ask for your comment on it. I will just read these 
few sentences and get them in the record, here. It is at page t of the 
Randall Conmission’s report : 

There is furthermore an element of iilusion in the present apparent balanced 
position of our trade (apart from military exports) in that large, “extraordi 
nary” dollar expenditures are still being made by the United States in other 
countries As of the end of 1855, these were running at an annual rate of about 


$3 billion. These extraordinary expenditures consist of disbursements by our 
military and civilian establishments abroad, offshore procurement and stock- 
piling If economic aid is also included, the total of extraordinary expenditures, 
at the end of 1953, was running at the rate of about $) billion a year. Against 
this total should be credited the current increase of foreign gold and dollar re- 


serves which is running at the rate of over $2 billion per year. There is thus 
a concealed dollar gap of some $2 billion to $3 billion annually, which would be 
increased if there were a change in the economic situation, such as a recession, 
here, or a deterioration of Western [urope’s terms of trade. 

Mr. Secretary, there seems to be an impression, because Europe’s 
production has gone up materially and their dollar and gold reserves 
have been somewhat restored, that that is the end of our problem of the 
dollar gap and I would like to know if you have any comment on that 
particular finding of the Randall Commission ¢ 

Mr. Anprrson. Mr. Chairman, I think this is a very accurate and 
realistic statement of the situation as I know it. The figures here are 
certainly about correct. 

There is another factor which has to be taken into consideration. 
The level of United States exports abroad that is dependent in large 
part upon the degree of restriction of dollar imports abroad. We 
know, of course, that a very large part of the world—in fact, there 
are very few exceptions—maintain import controls, not only on dol- 
lar, but other source imports, especially against dollar imports. 
The reason for that, of course, is the very existence of the dollar 
shortage in the past. Most countries severely restrict imports from 
the dollar area, especially in the relatively léss-essential goods, such as 
automobiles and the like. 

Now, if we were to return to a period of free trade—not free trade 
in the traditional sense, but freer trade where those restrictions were 
in large measure removed and where means of payment were avail- 
able through one source or another, there is little doubt in my judg- 


Siethiace, 
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ment that the exports of the United States would be substantially 
higher and, therefore, the dollar gap would be more visible than it 
iS Nn present circumstances, 

Mr. Javirs. Now, you mentioned the travel office in your testimony, 
Mr. Secretary. Can you tell us something about that. its origin, how 
long it lasted, what it did, when it went out of business and why / 
_Mr. Anpverson. I will have to ask Mr. Wall to check my recollee- 
tions on this. I think we had, before the ECA period, a small budget 
inthe Department of Commerce which was concerned with this. When 
the ECA Act was passed in the spring of 1948, the original act pro- 
vided for an effort on the part of that agency in the promotion of 
foreign travel as a dollar-earning instrument. 

The ECA decided to farm that work out in considerable part to the 
Department of Commerce, and they transferred some additional 
funds to the Department of Commerce to support that effort on the 
part of the Department and that continued, as I recall it, until the 
end of fiscal year 1952. When the MSA Act was renewed at that 
time—the act did not contain a continuation of travel work on the 
part of MSA, and as a consequence, the Department of Commerce, 
which had nothing in its own budget, had to give up the work, and 
that has been the case up to now. 

Mr. Javirs. What did the office do? Things that you have deseribed 
to us, before, that you now want to do again? 

Mr. Anprerson. I think that is correct. 

You have before you the testimony taken by a previous committee 
in Which our Mr. Wilkinson testified at that time of the activities of 
the office. 

Mr. Javits. May the record show that the testimony referred to 
by the Secretary is that taken before the subcommittee of the Com 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce of the Senate, com 
mencing on June 10, 1947, under the title, “Travel Restrictions,” and 
it was taken in connection with Senate Resolution LLL, 80th Congress, 
a resolution relative to modifying restrictions on travel by American 
and foreign citizens. 

Now, Mr. Secretary, what has happened with respect to the rep 
resentation of the United States in international conferences and sim 
ilar meetings with respect to travel and tourism ¢ 

Mr. Anprerson. That is a rather embarrassing question, Mr. Chair 
tnan, because we haven't had the resources, adequately, to attend these 
meetings. 

In the last meeting in Lisbon, we did have a representative there and 
FOA had alsoa represent itive there. 

We had to draw the funds for that by a grant from FOA made ona 
special basis. | hi 

Now we would propose as a part of this fiseal year, L955, procedure, 
to be ina position to attend these travel meetings. On several occa- 
sions, we have been embarrassed by the fact that we could not attend 
them. 

Mr. Javirs. Because of lack of money ‘ 

Mr. Anperson. Yes. 

Mr. J AVITS. Now, how many other governments have some official 
travel agency in government 4 

Mr. Anperson. I have heard the figure of 68. Mr. Wall tells me 
it is even in excess of that. As far as I know, that is about right. 


} 
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Mr. Javirs. Has any proposal been made before that you know of, 
Mr. Secretary, that we should have some high level body to deal with 
travel and tourism ? 

Mr. Anperson. As far as I am aware, not of this character; the 
only previous proposals have been, from time to time, the revivifica- 
tion of the efforts of the Department of Commerce as a part of the 
executive branch. 

Mr. Javirs. There was some kind of a travel agency in the Depart- 
ment of the Interior sometime ago, was there not / 

Mr. Anperson. Yes. 

Mr. Javirs. Could you tell us something about that and why it 
went out of business ¢ 

Mr. Anperson. May I ask Mr. Wall to testify on that question ‘ 
I don’t know much about it. 

Mr. Javirs. Surely. 


STATEMENT BY ROBERT WALL, DEPUTY DIRECTOR, INTERNA- 
TIONAL TRADE DEVELOPMENT DIVISION, BUREAU OF FOREIGN 
COMMERCE, DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


Mr. Wait. The Department of the Interior’s Travel Department 
efforts began, I believe, in about 1936. They were operating under 
the National Park Service. Their primary function was the devel- 
opment of travel within the United States. There was enabling leg- 
islation, the title and number escape me.’ 

Mr. Harrison. “See America First.” 

Mr. Wauti. No, I do not believe that was it. 

That, I believe, was the American Hotel <Association’s specific 
slogan. 

They functioned for the purpose of stimulating travel within the 
continental limits of the United States, and to the Territories. That 
was truncated with the outbreak of World War IT and our becoming 
involved in it in 1941. TI believe in the following year, 1942, Interior 
closed down the remains of its agency. It was started up again under 
the same legislation in 1948, if I am not mistaken. I am sorry that 
I don’t have the exact, accurate dates. 

Whereas, the previous organization had a field office in San Fran- 
cisco and one in New York City, the revived agency operated only 
in Washington. There was a certain interlineation. They were 
members of the Department of Commerce’s Government-Travel Com- 
mittee. I believe they did send a representative to the Third Inter- 
American Travel Congress in Buenos Aires in 1949, and also I be- 
lieve that the chief of that Bureau visited one of the early meetings 
of the International Union of Official Travel Organizations in Oslo 
in 1948. Not asa delegate but as an observer. 

Mr. Javirs. Is that office out of business now ? 

Mr. Wau. That is correct, yes. They came up for an appropria- 
tion in 1949 and the funds were not dan. 

Mr. Javits. Do we have any record of the experience of that agency, 
whether it was satisfactory or unsatisfactory and what it accom- 
plished? 

Mr. Wau. I don’t believe so, sir. 


‘Mr. Wall advised after the hearing that for the record the legislation referred to is the 
act of July 19, 1940 (54 Stat. 773) 
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Mr. Javirs. I gather that more than one Government agency is 
concerned with travel. Is there any way in which the efforts of the 
various agencies are coordinated ¢ 

Mr. Anprerson. Yes. There was in the past, and it would be our 
purpose to revive it, an interdepartmental travel committee in which 
all the agencies of the executive branch would be represented, who 
took any interest in travel, and we would regard that as a construe- 
tive method of gaining the experience and judgment of all the agen- 
cies of Government which are concerned with travel. 

Since we are on the subject of committees, I might add one more 
observation which I think you know: We have now established, or 
are just in the process of establishing, two advisory committees, one 
with a membe — of about 20, will meet perhaps once or twice a year 
and give us the benefit of a very broad juc idgment of the proble ms 1n 
volved in the whole travel picture, and then a small committee con 
sisting of 10 members of the bigger committee, which we hope will 
be an active, working group, that will agree to come and meet with 
us much more frequently than we could expect the larger committee 
to do, and give us the benefit of he ‘Ip and assistance in every possible 
Way in planning activities and criticizing proposals of various kinds 
that may be laid before us. 

Mr. Javirs. Are those committees matters of public knowledge or 
should they be, Mr. Secretary, or do you want to keep them private 

Mr. Anprerson. No, we do as and we would issue a press relia 
after we received replies from the members we have invited to serve. 
There would be no reason why the committee, of course, couldn’t have 
full publicity. 

Mr. Javirs. Thank you. 

Mr. LeCompte, do you have any other questions ? 

Mr. LeComrre. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Javirs. Mr. Harrison. 

Mr. Harrison. Mr. Secretary, I would like to explore with you a 
little more the matter touched on by Mr. Javits awhile ago, about 
foreign travel by persons of small income. How is that possible! 
How could they afford it? 

Mr. Anprerson. Well, again, with apologies for an amateur status, 
sir, I think various schemes such as block bookings do help to reduce 
the cost of travel of that sort. Travel agencies are quite skilled at 
working things like that out. Students during the course of their 
summer vacations, for instance, frequently band together and will 
go abroad on a very inexpensive variety of travel. 

Mr. Harrison. What do you call very inexpensive ? 

Mr. Anperson. Well, I would hesitate to say but I know in my own 
family there has been a matter of two or three hundred dollars where 
a child with that amount of money can have a bicycle trip through 
France, and you can do it pretty inexpensively. There are youth 
hostels that are built up. 

Mr. Harrison. Is that transportation there and back? 

Mr. Anperson. Well, with tourist accommodations on the big ships. 

There again I may be tuo conservative. Do you believe so? 

Mr. Watt. Yes, too conservative. 

Mr. Javrrs. Mr. Harrison, may I say I am hopeful we will get 
testimony of a specialized chi aracter ee oterh in the industry. 
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Mr. Harrison. In that connection, are the steamship companies and 
airplane companies in a position to expand their facilities to take on 
more ¢ 

Mr. Anperson. I think the steamship companies themselves will 
doubt less have interesting observations, themselves, to make on this. 
I wouldn't really think that I could testify constructively on that. 
My general observation is that if there is a profitable business of this 
sort, that sooner or later the demand will be met. It may take time 
to do it. Usually the difficulties of getting accommodations, of 
course, happen to occur at the exact peak of travel, at the beginning 
of the summer, going over, and coming back in the fall. I think we 
have all had troubles in helping our friends get set on the precise mo- 
ment they want to return or go. 

Mr. Harrison. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. Javits. Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary. We certainly 
appreciate your giving us your time. We may want to call you back. 

Mr. Anperson. We are at your disposal at any time. 

Mr. Javrrs. Our next witness is Mr. Kalijarvi, Deputy Assistant 
Secretary for Economic Affairs, Department of State. 

Would vou proceed in your own way, sir. 


STATEMENT OF THORSTEN V. KALIJARVI, DEPUTY ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY FOR ECONOMIC AFFAIRS, DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Mr. Kanisarvi. I wonder if Mr. Riley, who is in charge of our In- 
ternational Educational Exchange. might come up here beside me. 
There Mlay be some quest ons which may come up which he IS Ina 
position to answer. 

A letter has been sent to the chairman of the committee, Mr. ¢ ‘hipe r 
field, setting forth the Department’s position. That letter has not 
been cleared by the Bureau of the Budget. I think it might be well 
Just to point out briefly that since 1948 the United States Govern 
ment has been concerned with assisting foreign governments to earn 
dollars and close the gulf between the exchange which they possess 
and which they need in order to have a stable position 1n the inter 
national world. Therefore, any program that fits into that in gen 
e ral woul | be a de sirable proposition. Cert: ainly,. he re, we he avea voy 
noncontroversial propoant and while the Department feels this is very 
defini tely another agency’s responsibility, the Department of State 
IS very much in favor of it and believes it to be a highly desirable 
venture. 

With your permission, Mr. Chairman, I think the second para- 
graph in the letter which I should like to submit for the record, might 
be read: 

As you know, the Department is already furthering the objectives of this bill 
in a number of ways. The encouragement of bona fide nonimmigrant travel 
umong countries of the free world is a basic policy of the Department because 
of its contribution to the promotion of trade, economic understanding and educa 
tional and cultural interchange. The Department works closely on travel 
matters with such organizations as the United Nations, its specialized agencies 
such as UNESCO, and regional organizations such as the Organization of Amer- 
ican States, and maintains liaison with other agencies of the United States Gov- 
ernment. It has assisted in the preparation of such useful instruments as the 
worldwide Convention on Road Traflic of 1949, and is at present engaged in con- 
sideration of similar treaties on the customs facilitation of automobiles in inter- 
national traffic and the personal effects of tourists. 
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In addition to that, Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, 
the Department has an international exchange program, an educa 
tional exchange program which Mr. Riley heads, which handles some 
7,000 key persons a year, and represents different ventures and differ 
ent interests in the United States and abroad. 

In general, then, our position is that of supporting the objectives of 
House Joint Resolution 350 and we would like to suggest one modi- 
fication. | 

On page 3, line 13, after the word “communicate,” it is suggested 
that the words “through established channels of communication be 
tween heads of governments,” be added, which would clarify that 
particular statement. 

That constitutes our statement, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Javirs. Mr. Kalijarvi, would you be able to tell us something 
about the operations of the Department of State in this whole field, in 
response to the questioning of members. Are you pre pared to testify 
to that 4 

Mr. Kauisarvi. I think Mr. Riley could probably tell you about the 
international exchange as he is the expert in that particular area. 

Mr. Javirs. What about the visa and similar questions? 

Mr. Kauisarvi. That would be Miss Shipley and some other offices 
of the Department. 

Mr. Javirs. I just wanted to know what you were and were not 
prepared to testify to. 

Mr. LeCompte. 

Mr. LeComprr. No questions. 

Mr. Javirs. Mr. Harrison. 

Mr. Harrisox. No questions, 

Mr. Javits. I would like to ask vou W hether you believe travel could 
in any way be assisted or helped more than it is today through the use 
of the diplomatic establishment of the United States. Our consulates, 
embassies, and ara ‘r various agencies of Government which are 
abroad. Are they in any way concerned with international travel, and 
if so how ? 

Mr. Kauisarvi. They are involved in travel constantly. Wherever 
American citizens are abroad, either on pleasure or business, the 
missions abroad are constantly in the picture. 

With the kind of proposal contained in this bill it would seem to 
me that there certainly would be areas in which our missions abroad 
would be of assistance. 

Mr. Javirs. Who in there in the Departme nt would give us some 
light on that, as to what they are doing and what they could do? 

Mr. Kauasarvi. It would be someone from the Bureau of Adminis 
trative Affairs in the Department. 

Mr. Javits. On passports and visas, the problem is twofold. It is 
the problems of American citizens who wish to travel abroad, the 
various limitations and time elements involved, and very importantly, 
visas from abroad for those who wish to travel here, with which, as I 
understand, there are quite a few problems. 

It might interest the committee to know that I have a presentation 
made by the Air Transport Association of America in which they say 
that even the foreign airlines operating to this country have cen- 
siderable difficulty getting visas for their operating personnel. They 
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make quite a point of that. I would ask, Mr. Secretary, whether 
there is anyone in the State Department who can give us that whole 
situation. 

Mr. Kauisarvi. I would imagine that would be Mrs. Shipley, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Javits. She handles passports. Now who could handle the 
visa problem ? 

Miss Kirin. I haven’t the name at the moment but I would be 
happy to inform you about that later. 

Mr. Kauisarvi. There are two different aspects of the problem. 
The passports are within our sole jurisdiction. Visas are a matter of 
negotiation, so there would be two different types of problems. 

Mr. Javits. And, of course, visas coming into the United States are 
in the care also of your Department. 

Mr. Kanisarvi. That is true. 

Mr. Javits. But someone else handles it ? 

Mr. K eure That is right. 

Mr. Javits. Now, Mr. Riley, would you care to make a statement. 


STATEMENT BY RUSSELL L. RILEY, DIRECTOR, INTERNATIONAL 
EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE SERVICE, DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Mr. Riney. My comments will be confined to the value of travel 
from a general, “mutual understanding” viewpoint between this coun- 
try and other friendly countries. 

We feel that anything which would encourage and increase travel is 
good, in this general field of mutual understanding, because the only 
way we can develop real understanding is through personal contacts, 
in the final analysis. 

We encourage travel through our exchange program. We are oper 
ating with some 70 other countries, now, on the basis of about 7,000 
people a year in all fields of endeavor, from graduate students, on 
through research people and professors at the university level, journal- 
ists, leaders such as labor leaders and the like. 

We also work very closely with various private organizations which 
are interested in this general field which we call educational ex 
change. It is broader than the pure academic educational phase as we 
ordinarily think of it. 

In our field, we naturally have to consider the selection of people 
very, very carefully. We hope that everyone a travels under our 
program i s properly selected so that he will not cause any inter- 
national incident or anything like that. We hope to select people who 
are either actual leaders or potential leaders. You might call such 
people public opinion molders, both in this country and other 
countries. 

Now, then, our findings—and this ties in directly with this reso- 
lution—show that through these personal contacts, through the bi- 
national character of the exchange program, we are able to bring 
about a change in a lot of attitudes, both here and abroad. We are 
able to correct gross misrepresentations and misconceptions, replacing 
these misimpressions with correct impressions of what we are trying 
to do in this country, what are our general problems of foreign affairs. 
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We find that many of our guests who come here from other countries— 
most of them, as a matter of fact—go back to their homes in a sense, 
as real emissaries of this country, to create a well-informed corps of 
people who can form a sort of a reservoir of people who will help in 
friendly relations with the United States. 

On the other hand, the Americans who go abroad, through their 
personal contacts while they are over there, correct pay misimpres- 
sions which the foreign public has; and not only that, but also as a 
byproduct when they come back to this country, they create a segment 
of our own population which gives the American pub lic, with which 
they come in contact, a general idea of what some of our foreign-rela- 
tion problems are. To that extent I think they build international 
understanding. 

Now, then, I think it is only fair to mention something in Mr. Kali- 
jarvi’s economic field. It ties in with this “trade not aid” business 
that we were talking about a minute ago. To the extent that we can 
have a fairly wide segment of American population going abroad, 
and well-selected foreign guests coming to this country, certainly 
these people who travel “will create some international underst: anding 
regarding some of our aid programs and aid objectives. They will 
find out, among other things, that this country is not dedicated to 
international imperialism. They will find out that the aid which we 
give to other countries comes from the sweat of the American public in 
general, that the taxpayers right down the line in this country are 
reaching down deeply into their pockets to furnish this aid. Our for- 
elgn- aid program is not a giveaway program. It comes from hard 
work on the part of the American public. To the extent that we can 
create this understanding, I think that travel is good. 

In summary, I would say on behalf of my own segment of the State 
Department, that we are very much in favor of anything which will 
create this understanding, I think that travel is good. 

One other point, if I may make another observation, sir: Travel 
tends to fall into two general categories. First, there are very thought- 
ful, intelligent people who go both ways, who are in effect good am- 
bassadors. Secondly, there is a certain volume of travel made up of 
people who go abroad and people who come here, who do not conduct 
themselves too well. They create bad impressions. 

Now, then, there will always be people traveling like that. People 
who saved up for a good many years. They go abroad and they 
throw a big splurge of some kind and consequently don’t leave a good 
impression of the United States. But to the extent that travel can be 
broadened so more people can participate in it, we can be assured 
that there will be more of a representative cross-section of people 
traveling. Any time you broaden the base, naturally you are going 
to get an intere ‘+hange of what appears to be more of an average of the 
two populations. 

Mr. Javirs. Thank you very much, Mr. Riley. That is very 
helpful. 

Mr. LeCompte—— 

Mr. LeCompte. No questions. 

Mr. Javirs. Mr. Harrison 

Mr. Harrison. Mr. Riley, will you try to explain to me a little 
more, the operation of your educational legislation / 
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Mr. Ritey. I will be very happy to, sir. We have two broad pieces 
of legislation under which we operate. 

One, the Public Law 584, of the 79th Congress, known as the Ful- 
bright Act. It is mainly an academic exchange act which provides 
that under certain conditions we enter into binational agreements with 
other countries and operate in the fields of academic exchanges at the 
university level an academic-institutional-connected type of program, 
which involves exchange of students, professors, research scholars, and 
teachers. 

The people participating in this program, both from here and 
abroad, are selected after very, very strict competition. ‘They are 
nominated in the first instance in this country at the campus and uni- 
versity level and through direct applications from the outside. They 
are nominated and screened at the foreign level by a binational com 
mission set up in those countries and ordinarily chaired by our Am 
bassador. Such binational commissions are made up of (1) prominent 
Americans who are resident in that country—not necessarily State 
Department people, but prominent newspaper people and people in 
the field of industry: and (2) prominent local nationals, such as the 
Under Secretary of Agriculture, the Minister of Education, or people 
of that caliber. That is the one program. 

The other program under the authorization of the Smith-Mundt 
Act, Public Law 402 of the 80th Congress, provides for the same type 
of exchange on a worldwide basis. The people under that program 
are finally selected by the Department of State after recommendations 
through about the same channels: binational committees overseas 
and from all sources in this country. 

Mr. Harrison. They travel at the taxpayers’ expense, do they ? 

Mr. Riney. Partially. 

Mr. Harrison. Will you go into that a little for me? 

Mr. Riney. Under the Fulbright program we use only foreign cur- 
rencies for international travel. In the main, it is generated as a 

result of certain sales of surplus property abroad. In addition to that, 
we can use this foreign currency for stipends and maintenance and 
subsistence of Americans while they are resident in the other countries. 

As you know, the foreign currencies are of no value in this country 
except for certain domestic travel. Most of the expenditures under 
the Fulbright program are in foreign currencies. We supplement 
them, to an extent, with Smith-Mundt dollars for some of the people 
who come here who need some help in subsistence and the like. 

Mr. Harrison. Before you leave that, are the entire expenses of 
the academic expense under the Fulbright Act paid for out of the 
Public Treasury, or do they contribute something from their own 
resources ¢ 

Mr. Ritey. They contribute very much from their own resources. 

For example, in the last. fiscal year we estimated, I believe, that the 
private contribution was $2 400,000. 

Mr. Harrison. Under the Fulbright Act alone ? 

Mr. Ritey. Yes, sir; for one group alone, the foreign professors, 
students, and research people who came to this country. That money 
consisted of money from the universities, from certain foundations, 
some of their own personal savings, and money like that. In other 
words, we used to the maximum, and tried to tie our program into 
the maximum, with all private-exchange programs. 
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Mr. Harrison. Under these two programs, how many American 
citizens go abroad a year? 

Mr. Ritey. As an average, 1,500 to 1,800 a year. 

Mr. Harrison. What is the total cost of that ¢ 

Mr. Ritxy. For the entire exchange program ¢ 

Mr. Harrison. For both of them. 

Mr. Riney. Including the. foreign currencies for which we have to 
come up and get an appropriation ¢ 

Mr. Harrison. Yes. 

Mr. Ritey. It is running about $19 million a year. That is for the 
7,000 who participate. There are about 1,800 Americans going 
abroad. 

Mr. Harrison. And the rest come over / 

Mr. Riney. Yes, sir. About two-thirds or three-fourths of them 
come this way. 

Mr. Harrison. Why don’t we send as many as they bring in ¢ 

Mr. Ritey. We feel, to begin with, that if we can bring a prominent 
leader from another country for a short stint in this country, bearing 
in mind that the real objective of our program is creation of mutual 
understanding, that a man who comes here from another country 
and goes back can tell his story and our story much better for us 
than an American who goes over. An American who goes over, in 
one sense of the word, may automatically be suspected. 

Mr. Harrison. So far as cre —_ good will there / 

Mr. Ritey. That is correct, 

Mr. Harrtson. Howeve Fr. os am iene in the understanding pro 
gram of our own citizens. 

Mr. Rintry. The basic reason for the creation of this law is to create 
understanding in other countries. That is the legislation under which 
we operate. 

Mr. Harrison. What extent of American citizens travel under th 
Smith-Mundt Act? About how many a year go under that from this 
country ¢ 

Mr. Ritey. I don’t believe I can answer that. I would say some 
thing less than 50 percent of them are under the Smith-Mundt Act. 

Mr. Harrison. That includes men from all walks of life. I mea 
men and women from all. walks of life. 

Mr. Ritey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harrison. That trip is at no expense to them / 

Mr. Ritey. If we pay the full expense, it is at no expense to them. 
In many instances in which we send Aeaieane abroad, we pay their 
international travel and they will dig down in their own pockets for 
part of their expenses. For example, many people who would be very 
good participants in our program, come to us and say, “What can we 
do for you abroad? Would you like to more or less sponsor us? 
Would you like for us to make a lecture or a series of lectures for you ? 
We'll pay all the expenses.” Naturally we latch onto those people 
and ask them to participate in the program just the same way in which 
we would ask a person for whom full expenses were paid. 

Mr. Harrison. I understand the person you send abroad under the 
Fulbright Act, but can you give oa more information on that type 
of person who goes over under the Smith-Mundt Act ? 

Mr. Riney. We are only operating the Fulbright program in a 
limited number of countries. The rest are under the Smith-Mundt 
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Act. We send the same type of people under the Smith-Mundt Act 
that we send to the Fulbright countries under the Fulbright Act. 

Mr. Harrison. They are largely academic students, and professors ? 

Mr. Ritey. Professors and American specialists who go over to go 
on lecture tours, or to work with the foreign governments at their 
request. 

For example, recently we sent a man who was an expert in high 
school administration to one of the Near Eastern countries, at the 
request of the Minister of Education. As a result of that trip which 
lasted about 4 months, the Government of this country is now plan- 
ning on revising its entire high school system in accordance with the 
expert advice that it got from this specialist whom we sent over. 

Mr. Harrison. Under either of these plans is there provision for 
American businessmen and agriculturatists and people of general 
walks of life? 

Mr. Rirey. Congressman, I am delighted that you raised that 
question because that was something I was about to forget. 

We do not get into the specialized field of technical assistance, eco- 
nomic assistance, that comes more under the aegis of the Foreign 
Operations Administration. We do not send working agriculturalists 
to the Near East to help them raise more cotton, for example. We 
might send an advanced research over to some university to help them 
do some research in that field, but when you get down to the technical 
fields dedicated to technical assistance and eeonomic assistance, that 
is more in line with Mr. Stassen’s organization. 

Mr. Harrison. There is no agency which provides any contribution 
toward travel by leaders in communities in this country for the pur- 
pose of observing the workings of our operations abroad and reporting 
back to the communities ? 

Mr. Ritey. I am not sure that I know exactly what you mean. 

Mr. Harrison. Well, under mutual security, frequently, you will 
send some group to India, for example. 

Mr. Ritey. For example, to help them build a fertilizer plant? 

Mr. Harrison. Either that, or to observe the way they operate. 
Those people | get a pretty good opportunity to judge and report back, 
on a community level, the results of our various programs. That is 
done only when it comes up as some specialized matter, is that correct ? 

Mr. Ritry. That is correct. We find that better than 90 percent 
of the people whom we send abroad do make rather comprehensive 
reports, both orally, through publications—many of them give a writ- 
ten report to us. 

We find that many of the people who go abroad under our program 
come back and do make quite extensive lecture tours and radio 
speeches in this country. 

As I say, the primary objectives of the legislation under which 
we operate is not to tell the American public what is going on in other 
countries. For that reason, we are extremely careful about how 
we encourage the people who go abroad ‘to-come back and, say, do 
a public-relations job for us in this country. They all do it, you can- 
not keep them from it and we like for them to do it, but that is not 
the primary objective of the legislation. 

On the other hand, we do everything possible to encourage our 
foreign guests, upon their return, to do a public-relations job ‘for us 
in their countries. 
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Mr. Harrison. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Javirs. Now, Mr. Riley, do we understand clearly, then, that 
the FOA conducts another exchange-of-persons program ¢ 

Mr. Ritey. As a part of its technical assistance program. For ex 
ample, we will say they are planning an irrigation project in a certain 
country. At sometime during this big, overall project, they may find 

advisable to exchange some technicians and to bring them here 
for observation and training, or to send an American specialist over 
there as an engineer. That is not a primary part of their program. 
Their primary objective is technical development, but at some point 
they generally make use of the exchange-of. persons technique in each 
of their projects. 

Mr. Javits. Is there any other agency of Government that has an 
exchange-of-persons activity of that character ? 

Mr. Rirey. Directly the only other one of which I am aware is 
the Department of the Army, which has a very modest program in the 
Ryukyu Islands. 

Mr. Javirs. Foreign officers do come here for training, but you are 
not speaking of that. 

Mr. Ritey. No. On that very subject, Mr. Chairman, both FOA 
and the International Educational Exchange Service work very closely 
with all other Federal agencies who can assist in this general exchange 
effort, but only on a secondary contract basis, you might say. 

When we get in the field of pure teaching, we work very. closely 
with the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. When we 
are in the field of labor, we bring a labor leader here from another 
country and through a working- “fund agreement with the Depart 
ment of Labor, that Department arranges for the leader to get a real 
labor experience while he is in this country. 

Mr. Javits. Do you believe that the activity being carried on by 
your agency is now carried on at an optimum level’ Should it be 
increased, should it i reduced ¢ 

Do you have any observations on that ? 

Mr. Rinry. I have very definite observations on it, backed up mainly 
by the recent report of the Hickenlooper committee, which says it 
should be increased. 

I would say in all fairness to the American taxpayer, that it should 
not be doubled. It should be increased substantially. I would not 
want to have so extensive a program that we could not keep up with 
quality. I am mainly interested in quality in this program. 

Mr. Javirs. You say with the Hickenlooper recommendations, you 
find yourself in general agreement ? 

Mr. Riney. Yes. 

Mr. Javits. Is there any other statement you wish to make, Mr. 
Riley, on the matter of stimulating or encouraging international 
travel ¢ 

Mr. Ritey. Only to say that we are getting very good cooperation 
with ‘the travel industry. We have found that they come to our 
office occasionally and say, “What can we do to help in this general 
effort ?” 

In summary, we are in favor of a resolution such as this. I am 
sure the Commission provided by this resolution would come up with 
much more than I could right now. 

Mr. Javits. Thank you very much, Mr. Riley 
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Are there any other question of Mr. Riley ? 

Mr. Kalijarvi offers for the record an except from the Department 
of State’s bulletin of January 25, 1954, entitled, “The Growing 
Structure of International Motor Traflic Agreements,” and without 
objection it will be included as a part of his testimony. 

Also, without objection the record will include at this point, the 
letter of February 8 from the Department of State to our chairman, 
Mr. Chiperfield, referred to by Dr. Kalijarvi. 

(The two documents referred to follow :) 


THE GROWING STRUCTURE OF INTERNATIONAL Moron TRAFFIC AGREEMENTS 


(By H. H. Kelly and W. G. Eliot 3d) 


In the expanding field of international travel, there is rising a structure of 
formal agreements among nations which is rapidly making it easier for motorists 
to travel in foreign countries. And motoring, of course, is one of the best ways to 
travel 

These agreements are designed to open wide the highways of the free world 
to bona fide tourists in automobiles, by such essential means as reciprocal 
recognition of drivers’ licenses and registration plates, standard rules for safe 
driving, minimum equipment requirements, uniform road signs, and facilitation 
of pas » through customs. Eventually they should make it almost as easy 
for a United States motorist to drive a car in Europe or other parts of the world 
as to take a long trip in his own country 

At the base of the structure of international agreements is the Convention on 
Road Prattic This treaty was drawn up at a United Nations conference at 
Geneva in 1949, came into force in 1952, and has been ratified to date by the 
following: United States, France, Czechoslovakia, Monaco, Sweden, Greece, 
Union of South Africa, Philippines, Netherlands, Cuba, Luxembourg, Italy, 
the Vatican City, and Syria Further ratification by most of the countries of 
the world appears to be only a question of time, and the treaty is already looked 
upon as the key instrument in the field of international motor traffic. 

The Geneva Conference in 1949 recognized that there were certain specific 
problems which would require further study and elaboration, among them: 

1) the definition of proper qualifications of drivers; (2) the possible develop- 

fa truly worldwide code of road signs and signals, and (8) the spelling out 
ef provisions for facilitating clearance of tourist automobiles through customs. 
Much work has been done on all of these under the aegis of the United Nations, 
and the member governments are now considering proposals for formal agree 
ments in these fields. The United States Government, with the active assistance 
of State officials and motoring associations among other interested groups, has 


played an active part in the three projects mentioned above. 





QUALIFICATIONS OF DRIVERS 


The 1949 convention on road traffic provides for the international recognition 
of driving licenses issued by any contracting state to persons over 18 years of 
age who have given proof of their competence to drive. It does not, however, 
define “proof of competence.” In view of the known wide differences in licensing 
requirements, the United Nations in 1952 named a small international com- 
mittee of experts, representing the six principal regions of the world, to study 
the matter and to recommend uniform international standards, with particular 
reference to “proof of competence.” 

This committee, which elected as its chairman Rudolph F. King, registrar of 
motor vehicles for the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, submitted a lengthy re- 
port which was accepted by the United Nations Economic and Social Council on 
April 15, 1953. The Council’s resolution on this subject proposed an amendment 


I un article o7 United Nations Conference on Road and Motor Transport,” see 
Department of State Bulletin of December 12, 1949, p. ST5a 
Czechoslovakia which ratified the convention in 1950, is the only member of the Soviet 
bl to ve taken such action It is not anticipated that any motorists from that country 
will m ipplication for travel in the Unite Sates or that any United States motorists 
will desire to travel in Czechoslovakia under existing conditions Passport and visa 
| not affected by the Convention on Road Traffic 
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to annex 8 of the 1949 convention to provide that the requirement of proof of 
competence shall have been met if the driver’s permit was issued after a satis- 
factory examination of his ability to drive safely, his knowledge of traffic laws 
and regulations, and his physical and mental fitness. The details of this exam- 
ination are left to the discretion of the individual nation, but helpful recommenda- 
tions are contained in the full report of the committee of experts. Other pro- 
visions of the amendment deal with permits antedating the convention of 1949, 
learners’ permits, and permits issued to disabled persons. 

Noteworthy advantages and few drawbacks can be foreseen in the acceptance 
of the amendment by the United States and other countries. Most important 
to us would be the assurance that foreign visitors driving on our highways have 
met reasonable standards of capability and proficiency. We are already, by the 
1949 convention, committed to the recognition of foreign driving permits; the 
amendment would only require that our foreign visitors be generally as well 
qualified as our own drivers. 

Most of our own drivers, even under the strengthened international require- 
ments, would continue to enjoy foreign driving privileges. With few exceptions, 
the licensing procedures in all our States substantially meet the requirements for 
proof of competence as defined in the amendment. Most of our States follow 
standards recommended by the American Association of Motor Vehicle Adminis- 
trators and grant permits only after tests of driving ability, knowledge of traffic 
laws, and eyesight. The applicant also must make a formal certification that he 
is not suffering from certain specified physical or mental disabilities. A driver 
licensed in a substandard State, however, if he wished to drive in a foreign 
country, would have to obtain another license in a State where adequate exam- 
inations are given. 

Some difficult might be experienced, at least initially, if local enforcement of- 
ficials failed to accept the validity of foreign licenses that would have to be rec- 
ognized under the amended convention. This could be minimized by the system- 
atic circulation of a list of the countries in which proof of competence must be 
demonstrated. 

The amendment, of itself, would require no new legislation or change of 


administrative procedure in any State. A State that does not have adequate 
licensing standards, however, would be under pressure for improvement for the 
benefit of its citizens who wish to travel abroad. Any such improvement, 


indeed, would require only the acceptance of standards already well established 
in this country. 
On the basis of the foregoing considerations the Department of State, in 
January 1954, replied to the U. N. Secretary General in the following terms: 
“1. The United States Government regards with satisfaction the recommenda 
tions of the United Nations with reference to the qualifications of motor vehicle 


drivers in international traffic. The United States, since 1952, has been a party 
to the Convention on Road Traffie of 1949, to which the present recommendations 
constitute only an amendment defining ‘proof of competence 


» 


“2. The amendment will provide a more definite safeguard against unqualified 
drivers in international traffic, and so will be of mutual benefit to all parties to 
the Convention. 

“3. The executive branch of the United States Government will accordingly 
submit to the Senate of the United States, for its advice and consent to ratifica 
tion, the proposed amendment to annex 8 of the Convention on Road Traffic of 
1949. If the Senate gives such advice and consent, the United States Govern- 
ment will accept the proposed amendment, 

“4. When the amendment comes into force, the United Nations should arrange 
for the preparation and circulation to the member nations of information as to 
the nations and political subdivisions whose domestic requiremeats for driver 
licensing meet satisfactorily the international requirements, to be periodicall 
revised and brought up to date. 

“5. When the amendment comes into force the United States Government will 
advise the appropriate authorities of the various States of the Union concerning 
the provisions of the amendment, and will transmit to them periodically current 
information as to the foreign drivers’ permits that are to be recognized as valid 
in this country.” 


ROAD SIGNS AND SIGNALS 


The second proposed agreement relating to international motor travel deals 
with a worldwide uniform system of road signs, signals, and markings. The 
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advantages of such uniformity as a convenience to the tourist and as an aid 
to greater safety are obvious. 

A protocol on road signs and signals, prescribing a uniform system for such 
traffic control devices, was approved by the 1949 Conference on Road and Motor 
Transport as a part of the 1949 convention. The United States was not able to 
sign or ratify this protocal, since it was based wholly on European practices 
and was quite inconsistent with the existing American standards. 

On the recommendation of the Conference, the United Nations in 1950 ap- 
pointed a special group of six experts, including, as its North American repre- 
sentative, the late H. E. Hilts, Deputy Commissioner of the United States Bureau 
of Public Roads, to study the problem of possible further unification. This 
group, after full consideration of existing systems and extensive research into 
the visibility, legibility, and intelligibility of various combinations of sign shapes, 
colors, and symbolization, submitted in 1952 its recommendations for incorpo- 
rating in a single standard what appeared to be the best elements of existing 
practices. 

The United Nations Economic and Social Council, by resolution of April 15, 
1953, decided to substitute the new proposals for the 1949 protocol and authorized 
the Secretary-General to consult with the various nations as to whether the 
new protocol should be opened for signature and ratification. 

In response to an inquiry from the Secretary-General, the Department of 
State, in November 1953, replied in terms which sum up briefly the potential 
value of the proposed agreement in many parts of the world, while indicating 
at the same time, the reasons why this country cannot accept it: 

“1. The United States Government regards with satisfaction the work per- 
formed to date by the United Nations in preparing the Protocol on a Uniform 
System of Road Signs and Signals for worldwide application. The report of the 
United Nations group of experts, in which an officer of this Government par- 
ticipated as the regional representative for North America, is an excellent one. 
The Protocol represents a fair compromise among the various systems of signs 
and signals now in use, and incorporates many features of current American 
practice. The report may be said to have accomplished already its primary 
objective in establishing a desirable basis for worldwide uniformity. Whether 
or not the Protocol is signed and ratified by all nations as a binding international 
agreement, its value will be recognized as a guide to national practices. 

“2. The United States approves in principle the proposed ‘Draft Protocol on a 
Uniform System of Road Signs and Signals’ but is unable to sign and ratify for 
the following reasons: 

“(a) All of the road signs and signals in this country are installed by the 
various political subdivisions—States, counties, municipalities, etc. Since a 
substantial measure of uniformity has been achieved through voluntary adher- 
ence to the American Standard ‘Manual on Uniform Traffic Control Devices’ 
and through the administrative authority of the United States Bureau of Public 
Roads in the Department of Commerce, it does not appear desirable at present 
to endeavor to impose by law or treaty a single national system. 

“(b) Changes in the American Standard Manual above referred to are under 
consideration from time to time. There is need in the United States for a certain 
flexibility in specifications, which would be impaired by adherence now to an 
international code. 

“3. The above observations are based on the special situation existing in the 
United States, where road mileage, vehicle usage, sign and signal installations, 
and the legal authority of the individual States presents a large and complicated 
problem. The observations would not appear to apply to many other nations. 
in which the United Nations proposals could doubtless be adopted promptly and 
with relatively little difficulty, for example. those in which road-signing is still 
in an early state of development or those which have centralized national au- 
thority in such matters. 

“4. The following answers are submitted to certain specific questions posed 
by the Secretary General of the United Nations: 

“(a) The United States has no technical observations to make on the specific 
contents of the ‘Draft Protocol on Uniform System of Road Signs and Sig- 
nals, which appear highly satisfactory for adoption in numerous countries. 
The United States hopes that the protocol will be so adopted, that the matter 
will be kept under review by the Economic and Social Council and its Transport 
and Communications Commission, and that the Secretary General will report 
periodically on the status of adoption of the Protocol or of the acceptance of its 
provisions by other means. 
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“(b) The United States defers to the judgment of other governments as to 
an appropriate date for the opening of the protocol for signature. 

“(e) The United States is unable to sign or ratify the protocol at present, 
but the appropriate agencies of the Federal Government will maintain contact 
with State and local authorities with a view to the eventual adoption by them, 
to as large an extent as possible, of the uniform standards set forth in the 
protocol.” 


THE QUESTION OF STATES RIGHTS 


With regard to the two proposals discussed above, there may appear to be 
some inconsistency in the positions taken by the United States Government. In 
the one case, the new international agreement would recognize foreign drivers’ 
licenses without any action being taken by the States individually. In the 
other case, the States will continue in their freedom to use road signs and signals 
of their own choosing. 

Actually there is no real conflict in principle. Both proposals lie in the 
field of interstate and foreign commerce, control of which has always been 
reserved to the Federal Government, subject to the action of Congress. Recogni- 
tion of foreign-driver permits by international treaty has important practical 
advantages. Aside from the administrative difficulties that would be involved, 
the Constitution does not permit individual States to enter into reciprocal 
agreements with foreign countries. In any event, the United States, by ratify- 
ing the Convention on Road Traffic of 1949 and the Convention on the Regulation 
of Inter-American Automotive Traffic of 1943, has already accepted recognition 
of foreign-driver permits as national policy. The standardization of road signs 
and signals, on the other hand, is not considered practical because the benefits 
of decentralized administration still seems to outweigh the possible advantages 
of a more complete uniformity, even on an international basis.* 


CUSTOMS FORMALITIES ON AUTOMOBILES AND TOURISM 


A third project which stems in part from the basic work performed on the 
1949 Convention on Road Traffic relates to customs formalities for the tem- 
porary importation of private vehicles and for tourism. Its purpose is to stand 
ardize and simplify the requirements to which tourists’ automobiles and tourists’ 
effects in general are subject when crossing international boundaries. 

In June 1949 the United Nations Economic Commission for Europe (ECE) 
completed a draft customs convention covering both automobiles and general 
touring in a single document. In September of that year the World Conference 
on Road and Motor Transport at Geneva gave attention to the special problem 
of customs formalities for private automobiles and wrote into article 3 of the 
Convention on Road Traffic brief provisions encouraging the simplification of 
customs requirements and recognizing the validity of the customs bond or pass 
(carnet de passages en douane) issued by authorized motoring associations, It 
became apparent at the conference that much more comprehensive provisions 
would be necessary eventually and that automobiles and tourists’ personal effects 
represented two separate problems. So the lines were laid for the task which 
is now nearing completion. 

In 1952, acting upon resolutions adopted by the Transport and Communications 
Commission and the Economic and Social Council, the Secretary General of the 
United Nations circulated to all member governments for comment the ECE draft 
convention and other material. Replies indicated the desirability of having two 
separate conventions, and the Economic and Social Council (on the recom- 
mendations of the Transport and Communications Commission) adopted on 


In the developing of these positions, the following agencies and organizations, which 
were consvlted and given complete documentation approved the statements to the U. N 
Secretary-Genera! essentially as quoted above or, in a few instanecs, with respect to one 
or the other of the proposals, stated that they were not qualified to express a judgment 
Department of Commerce, Department of Defense, Department of Health, Edueation, and 
Welfare, Department of Justice, Interstate Commerce Commission American Association 
of Motor Vehicle Administrators, American Association of State Highway Official Ameri 
can Automobile Association, American Automobile Touring Alliance, American Municipal 
ssociation, American Road Builders Association, Association of American Railroads. Asso 
ciation of Casualty and Surety Companies, Automotive Safety Foundation. Institute of 
Traffic Engineers, International Association of Chiefs of Police, International Road Federa 
tion, Joint Committee on Uniform Traffie Control Devices, National Association of Auto 
motive Mutual Insurance Companies, National Association of Independent Insurers 
National Committee on Uniform Traffic Laws and Ordinances, National Conference of 
Commissioners on Uniform State Laws, National Highway Users Conference, National 
Safety Council, United States Chamber of Commerce 
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April 15, 1953, a resolution instructing the Secretary General to convene a con- 
ference of governments in 1954. In November the United Nations gave notice 
that the conference will be held at New York City beginning May 11, 1954. 

The United States position for the conference is now being prepared at Wash- 
ington, on the basis of comprehensive documentation assembled by the United 
Nations Secretariat. The principal Federal agencies concerned are the Depart- 
ments of State, Treasury and Commerce, but the advice of other units of Gov- 
ernment will be obtained through the Interdepartmental Committee on Foreign 
Travel. Close liaison is also being maintained with private groups, notably 
motoring and touring associations. 

A fact that already has emerged from the study of the documents is that the 
United States is one of the most liberal countries in the world in its treatment 
of international travelers. For the foreign visitor entering the United States 
there are, in the usual case, no formalities of any kind, other than an oral decla- 
ration, for the temporary entry of his automobile or personal effects. For the 
United States resident returning from abroad and the exemption of up to $500 for 
free entry of purchases is unequaled in other countries. 

If successful solutions are found at the New York conference next May, the 
resulting agreements among nations of the free world may be expected to con- 
tribute greatly to the facilitation of international travel, which in many of them 
is an increasingly important economic and social factor. For the individual 
motorist or tourist, whose name is legion, advantages of the simplification of the 
dreaded “clearance through customs” are manifest. 


The authors: Mr. Kelly is in charge of inland transport matters for the Office 
of Transport and Communications Policy, Department of State. Mr. Eliot is 
head of the traffic safety and motor vehicle regulations unit in the Highway 
Transport Research Branch, Bureau of Public Roads, Department of Commerce. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, February 8, 1954. 

My Dear Mr. CHIPerrietp: I have received your letter of January 15, 1954, 
addressed to Secretary, and asking for the views of the Department on House 
Joint Resolution 350, introduced by Representative Javits, to promote the for- 
eign policy of the United States by fostering international travel and the ex- 
change of persons. The Department perceives no objection to this bill in prin- 
ciple, but desires to suggest a slight modification which it is believed will assist 
in carrying out the purposes of the bill. 

As you know, the Department is already furthering the objectives of this bill 
in a number of ways. The encouragement of bona fide nonimmigrant travel 
among countries of the free world is a basic policy of the Department because of 
its contribution to the promotion of trade, economic understanding and educa- 
tional and cultural interchange. The Departmert works closely on travel 
matters with such organizations as the United Nations, its specialized agencies 
such as UNESCO, and regional organizations such as the Organization of Amer- 
ican States, and maintains liaison with other agencies of the United States 
Government. It has assisted in the preparation of such useful instruments as 
the worldwide Convention on Road Traffic of 1949, and is at present engaged in 
consideration of similar treaties on the customs facilitation of automobiles in 
international traffic and the personal effects of tourists. 

The Department itself conducts an international educational exchange program 
with 70 countries under congressional authorization. Through this program there 
is financed an annual exchange of about 7,000 key persons for study, teaching, 
research, and observation, and helpful cooperation is given to many foreign gov- 
ernments and hundreds of private organizations whose exchange projects con- 
tribute to the Department’s objectives and increase the flow of visitors between 
the United States and foreign countries. The International Educational BEx- 
change Service also works closely with national groups in this country who are 
concerned with low cost travel for students and others engaged in interna- 
tional travel for educational purposes, 

With these considerations in mind, the Department suggests the following 
change in House Joint Resolution 350: 
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Page 3, line 13—After the word “communicate” add the words “through estab- 
lished channels of communication between heads of governments.” 
Sincerely yours, 
THRUSTON B. Morton, 
Assistant Secretary. 
The Honorable Ropert C. CHIPERFIELD, 
House of Re prese ntatives. 


Mr. Javits. If there is nothing further, the subcommittee stands 


- adjourned. 
(Whereupon, at 12:05 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned to recon- 


vene at the call of the chairman.) 











TO PROMOTE THE FOREIGN POLICY OF THE UNITED 
| STATES BY FOSTERING INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL AND 
: THE EXCHANGE OF PERSONS 


‘ 
' % TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 16, 1954 


Houser or RepresenTaATIvEs, 

COMMITTEE ON Foreign AFFAIRS, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON Foreign Economic Poricy, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, in room G-—3, United 
States Capitol, Hon. Jacob K. Javits (chairman) presiding. 

Mr. Javits. The subcommittee will come to order. Our first wit- 
ness is Mrs. Ruth B. Shipley, Passport Office, Department of State. 
We are delighted that you could join us today. 

The subject of our hearing 1s the international travel policy of 
the United States, and we have under consideration House Joint 
Resolution 350. 

Our reason for inviting you to appear, Mrs. Shipley, was to find 
out how the State Department is doing on its passport issuance for 
Americans wishing to travel abroad. Our general interest is in the 
facilities or impediments to such travel. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. RUTH B. SHIPLEY, DIRECTOR, PASSPORT 
OFFICE, DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Mrs. Suipiey. I brought with me, Mr. Chairman, a statement of 
the number of passports issued and renewed from 1912 down through 
the calendar years ending with the past December. 

In 1912 there were 21,719 issued and renewed; last year there were 
418,170. Except for the intervening war years and the depression 
years of the 1930's there has been a steady increase in the number 
of passports issued, which is one small indication of travel. 

I think that there is not any situation arising either as to immediacy 
or determination of citizenship that we cannot handle within the 
needs of the applicant. If it is an emergency to leave the country, 
we have branch offices stationed at all of the strategic departure points, 
five of them. 

We have a possibility of taking emergency steps to get a person 
out without documentation in case of life or death, and various other 
things that have grown up through the years in cooperation with 
foreign countries and in the interest of our own people in furthering 
the interests of Americans. 

I think we are really doing a June-time job right now in February. 
We received 9,900-and-some passports applications last week. For 
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January 1953 we issued altogether 26,700, and 29,069 for January 
1954. 

But, of course, at the rate of almost 10,000 a week we ought to be 
— 35,000 or 40,000 by the end of February. 

I did want to say one thing. I read this law with a little concern. 
I have been 25 years or more in my present position. I have great 
respect for the travel industry. I think the travel agents, the trans- 
portation people, those who look after the hotel arrangements abroad 
and those who plan tours and interest people in them are outstanding 
for their progressive ideas and for their unfailing attempt to increase 
the travel presently. I know of no one engaged in this business who 
is not exactly right for it. They seem to have the right kind of 
people for the job they are doing. I would hate to have us take over 
some management or underwriting or something that curtailed their 
extraordinary abilities. 

I am going to leave with you a book which you probably would 
not expect to receive from me, but I just got the new issue of the 
American Automobile Association’s Motoring Abroad, which gives 
all of the foreign-travel associations est ablished in this country to 
promote the travel of Americans abroad to the various countries. 

These are people who have a very fine program. They have films, 
posters, various thing which cost us nothing and which are, I believe, 
the best that can be had concerning the foreign countries; at least 
from their point of view they are the most attractive. 

I want to leave this with you because I think it would be hard to 
equal it, and I hope they will be good enough to give me another 
one. 

Mr. Javits. I think we can get one, Mrs. Shipley. 

Mrs. Surptey. It has just come out. 

Mr. Javits. Does that end your statement ? 

Mrs. Suretey. That is all I have to say. . If there are any questions 
I would be glad to answer them. 

Mr. Javrrs. Mrs. Shipley, about the issuance of passports, do we 
have any figures on the time it takes in the average case between date 
of application and date of issuance? 

Mrs. Suiptrey. No, I do not think we do, since it fluctuates, but we 
ask for 10 working days. We would like to have that amount of time, 
but we can do it in an hour. 

We do not have to do it all in Washington. We have facilities in 
San Francisco, Chicago, New York, Boston, and New Orleans, as you 
know, to take care of emergencies. 

Mr. Javits. Have there been any complaints about delay in issuing 
passports by people who actually get them ? 

Mrs. Surptey. I am sure there are some of those. I do not think 
we have much delay. 

I think people are applying earlier for their passports because they 
must have them to secure their transportation and assure the people 
who are booking them that they really can go. So we have a great 
deal more time. The college professors give us 2 or 3 months. As 
soon as they firm up their plans for the summer—many students do 
the same thing—they let us know. 

As to the regular business travel, many of the businessmen find 
their passports run out unexpectedly, but if they go out of New York, 
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Boston, New Orleans, or San Francisco, we can take care of them 
right away. I do not think we are under adverse criticism for the 
way we do our work. 

Mr. Javirs. Would the figure that you have for the issuance of pass 
ports in any way, based upon your experience—which we all know has 
been outstanding in this field—be any indication of the number of 
Americans who were traveling abroad ? 

Mrs. Suiptey. No, but it does indicate by a fluctuation whether 
more or fewer are going. 

Each passport application means an immediately proposed trip 
because we do not issue passports for anything but travel—each pass- 
port means from 1 to 4 or 5 people. They are good for 2 years and 
any number of trips in and out of the country during that time. They 
have one renewal. They only show the amount of fluctuation, not the 
amount of travel. 

Mr. Javirs. Do you mind if we put this into the record ? 

Mrs. Surptey. No. I have been keeping this for years just so we 
can go back and see W here we stood in ot her years. 

Mr. Javirs. Without objection, we will make that a part of the 
record at this point. 

(The material referred to is as follows:) 


1912 onan 7. 719 | 1926 176, 033 | 1940 . 26, 253 
1913 i arictadedvagneg 23, 453 | 1927 182, 425 | 1941 19, T57 
1914 ae 20), 320 | 1928 189, 308 | 1942 7129, 985 
1915 23.119 | 1929 196, 930 | 1943 . *137, 876 
1916__ «=  2hisei loo 208, 174 | 1944 iinet. *141, 107 
1917 < seed 37, 615 | 1931 _ 163, 404 | 1945__- 7155, 153 
Oana aya 56, 822 | 1932 53, 218 | 1946 7188, 935 
eo 97, 952 | 1933 106, 991 | 1947 _ 202, 424 
1920 in 160, 488 | 1934 111, 673 | 1948 , ‘ 230, 435 
1921 37, 685 | 1935 . 118,101) 1949 _ 268, 863 
1922 2 ._..{ 187,551 | 1936 141, 996 | 1950 : 299, 665 
ae 125, 656 | 1937 168, 016 1951_. : _ 290, 407 
1924 146, 378 | 1938 ee 34, 737 || I ey | 
1925 172, 209 | 1939 ek) | aS 418,170 
Includes passports issued to American seamen 
PASSPORT OFFICE, DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
Passports issued and renewals granted 
1951 1952 1953 1954 

January 16, 632 27, 374 26, 700 29, 069 
February 17, 067 31, 638 40, 199 
March 26, 113 44, 164 47, 501 
April 30, 227 48, 658 57. 560 
May 35, 678 51, 528 | 53, 901 
June | 39, 653 45, 330 | 44, O57 
July 27, 411 34, 150 36, 929 
August 24, 670 29, 361 26, 472 
Septem ber 17, 398 25, 062 23, 999 
October 19, 602 21, 497 21, 103 
November 18, 364 17, 109 18, 351 
December 17, 592 19, 466 21, 398 

Total 290, 407 395, 337 418, 170 


Mr. Javirs. Do you have any figures on the number of pasmporte 
that have been denied? If that is a matter for executive session- 
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Mrs. Suiptey. No. It is very small. I would say that perhaps 
in a year we deny for citizenship reasons naturalized citizens who 
have overstayed or about to overstay their time 300 or 400 passports. 
I have no figures on passport refusals because of security reasons, all 
kinds of security reasons, whether they are habitual drunkards, habit- 
ual frauds, or have a bad reputation around the country. 

I have no figures on that. I just did not bring them along. 

Mr. Javits. If we could have those figures, not nec essarily for as 
many years as shown here, just showing the rate of progression, it 
would be helpful. 

Mrs. Surprey. I could do it for 2 or 3 years. 

Mr. Javits. That is all right. I think the important question that 
most people are interested in is, what is the experience before and after 
the new immigration law on that subject insofar as it might affect the 
issuance of passports. 

Mrs. Surptey. There is a little lag in renewing passports of nat- 
uralized citizens because it used to be that you could stay 3 years in 
your native land, or 5 years in any other country. The new law, 
effective last December 1952, lumps together all other countr ries, so it 
is very easy to accumulate 5 years of foreign residence, say 7 months 
out of the country and 5 in, and that would stop the travel for the 
time being until they had renewed their residence. 

Mr. Javirs. I think it would be helpful if we could have that infor- 
mation for the last few years. 

Mrs. Suriptey. I will do that. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 

In the past three calendar years, passport and renewal fees were refunded in 
the following number of cases: 1951, 1,563; 1952, 1,528; and 1953, 1,505. These 
figures are all inclusive of cases where passport fac ilities were not extended 
because of loss, or possible loss, of citizenship, security risks, mental cases, 
indigents, abandonment of trip, proposed travel to restricted areas, failure to 
comply with passport regulations, and a variety of other reasons. 

The estimate given in the testimony to the effect that between four and five 
hundred passports are denied annually because of citizenship involvements is 
believed to be accurate. Some 100 or 125 applications are disapproved in the 
course of a year because of Communist affiliations or subversive reasons. <A pass- 
port is never refused with finality except in cases of loss of citizenship or admis- 
sion by an applicant as being a Communist. The Department will always con- 
sider supplemental evidence and information which tends to refute the basis 
upon which passport facilities have been withheld. 

Mr. Javits. One other question: What is our policy with respect 

Americans traveling in Communist bloc countries ¢ 

Mrs. Suipiey. All passports are issued now and have been for a 
few years with a printed statement on them that they are not valid 
for travel in any of the Communist bloc countries without the express 
permission of the Department of State endorsed thereon. It is rare 
that we give such permission. We are always under pressure from 
people wishing to go back to visit their old relatives in Poland and 
Czechoslovakia. Some of those who go back find that they are still 
considered to be nationals of Poland or Czechoslovakia and they 
cannot get out. Others visiting their relatives find that they do their 
relatives harm. So at the present time there are very few people 
getting special permission. 

Mr. Javits. Do they have to give a special justification or do we 
have any policy by which we grant or deny those applications? 
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Mrs. Suiptey. Each one of them is referred by me to one of the 
ranking officers on political matters in that area, in the Communist- 
controlled area. He advises me on each one. 

We had, for instance, a woman who came here to join her husband. 
By reason of the passage of the years, one thing or another, she was 
very unhappy. She became sick. She was in a sanitarium. So she 
had to go back to her children or become a constant patient in a 
hospital. She was let go. Her children were ready to receive her 
and take her in. 

Mr. JAvirs. Would you excuse me? I have to answer the roll call. 
Mr. Bentley will take over. 

Mr. Bentiey. I may say for the record that it is very nice to see 
you, Mrs. Shipley and Mr. Maney, whom I remember from my own 
Foreign Service days. 

I have one or two questions to take up some time until Mr. Javits 
returns. How many foreign countries can an American citizen visit 
now without a passport ¢ 

Mrs. Suiptey. We have no requirement for a passport for the 
entire Western Hemisphere. Our own Government does require an 
American citizen to have a valid passport for anywhere else in the 
world. 

Mr. Bentiey. An American citizen can go as far as Argentina with- 
out a passport ¢ 

Mrs. Suirtey. No, because the Argentine Government would re- 
quire him to have one. Inthe Western Hemisphere any country that 
would receive our people without passports entitles them to go. 

Mr. Bentiey. Which are those ? 

Mrs. Sutptey. Cuba and all the Central American countries. The 
steamship lines, the airlines, or the consulates may give them an 
identification card. They may go to Mexico. In Can: ida there is no 
limitation, not even a card of identification. 

Mr. Bentiey. This is an open session. I do not know if you care 
to answer this or not. Is there any consideration being given to 
travel to Guatemala ? 

Mrs. Suiptey. There has not been any great demand for a year and 
a half. Guatemala was quite a tourist attraction, but it dropped off 
about a year and a half ago. You do not hear much about it in the 
press, but apparently it was not very comfortable. 

Mr. Bentiey. How many countries will admit American citizens 
without a visa? 

Mrs. Suietey. Practically all of Europe. 

Mr. Bentiey. Western Europe / 

Mrs. Suretey. Yes. The Iron Curtain countries are another mat- 
ter. But tourists may go to practically all of free Europe without get- 
ting visas. 

Mr. Bentiey. Maybe this is a question that should be addressed to 
Mr. Maney. Are those in exchange for any reciprocal agreements 
as far as their nationals coming here ? 

Mrs. Surtptey. No, not in terms of what you call reciprocity. We 
give them what they want and they give us what we want. We want 
our ir people to go freely and without much restr iction, without restraint 

any more hampering than is necessary. They want their visitors 
to come here in the same fashion. It goes back and forth. Mr. 
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Maney’s arrangement takes care of that for them. For 2 years they 
can have any number of visits back and forth. That is one of the ar- 
rangements that we give. 

Mr. Benrtiey. I believe you said that in the United States it takes 
10 days between the time of an application for a passport and its issu- 
ance ¢ 

Mrs. Sutprey. Yes. 

Mr. Bent ey. That is for somebody who has had a passport or 
whose citizenship has been proven in another way ? 

Mrs. Surptey. The easiest people to document are the naturalized 
citizens who have lately been naturalized. They are very easy. They 
go through almost immediately because they have just been natural- 
ized. 

Mr. Bentiey. Would it take you much longer for those who are 
native born and had not traveled before ? 

Mrs. Surptey. Unless their papers were not in order. Some of 
them who have not traveled before have remarkably good papers. 
Then we use the affidavits from blood relatives when there is no birth 
certificate. A lot of delay is caused when, for instance, Texas issues 
a birth certificate to somebody born in North Dakota. That kind of 
stumps you. We had some Indiana birth certificates the other day 
for three people born in Chicago, Ll. 

Mr. Bentiey. I suppose things like that cause occasional delays in 
processing passports ? 

Mrs. Suriptey. That is one of the delays. Then there are people 
who have lost their nationality, such as American women who mar- 
ried foreigners and then the foreigners became naturalized and did not 
carry the wives with them in that proceeding. They are unaware of 
the change in our law in 1922, and the wives are now foreigners with 
American husbands. They have to go to court and take an oath of 
allegiance. It is not a complicated matter. It is not hard to handle 
them if their papers are according to the usual requirements. 

Mr. Bentiry. Thank you very much. I think those are all the 
questions I have. If you do not mind, I am going to suggest a brief 
recess until Mr. Javits returns, as long as you are going to make your 
statement. 

Mr. Maney. I have no statement to make. I will answer questions, 

Mr. Bentiey. If you do not mind, I will recess until Mr. Javits gets 
back. This is his bill we are considering. 

(A short recess was taken.) 

Mr. Javirs. Mrs. Shipley, I just want to say one other thing. I 
noticed what you said about the bill itself. I can assure you that the 
bill has no design other than to stimulate travel in the interest of the 
whole industry, including the travel agents and transportation people, 
and that the Commission called for by the bill is only a Commission to 
draft a plan which could increase international travel to and from 
the United States very much like the Randall Commission. It is not 
a travel commission nor a commission that is going to go into the 
travel business. 

I share your feeling on that. I was very careful in the drafting 
of the bill'to assure that we did not antic ipate how we would stimu- 
late travel. We just tried to set up an agency that would come in 
with a set of ideas and proposals by which we could do something. 
I certainly appreciate your coming over, Mrs. Shipley. 
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Mr. Benvtiey. If I may say one more thing for the record, just hav- 
ing learned that this is Mrs. Shipley’s last year in the Passport Di- 
vision, she will be greatly missed. She has built up an outstanding 
record as a public servant. 

Mr. Javirs. I do not know how we could operate as Congressmen 
without her. 

Will you go ahead in your own way, Mr. Maney ‘ 


STATEMENT OF EDWARD S. MANEY, DIRECTOR, VISA OFFICE, DE- 
PARTMENT OF STATE 


Mr. Maney. My name is Edward 8. Maney. I am head of the 
Visa Office. It has been traditional for the Visa Office to be headed 
by a Foreign Service officer. I have been its head for a year and a 
half but have been in the Foreign Service for over 30 years and have 
had visa service abroad. 

I have no statement to make. I understand the Department’s 
position was set forth in a letter by Mr. Morton, Assistant Secretary 
of State, addressed to the chairman of the committee. I came up to 
answer, as far as I can, any questions you might want to ask about 
the visa-issuance function. 

Mr. Javirs. Have you any records or charts that you would like to 
give us/ 

Mr. Maney. I have some charts of the visa-issuance quota for im- 
migrants, and nonquota immigrants. This shows that for the fiscal 
year 1953 we issued about 350,000 nonimmigrant visas and revalidate ‘ 
about 12,000 visas. Those figures may cover single individuals « 
cover the whole family. It depends upon how many are included in 
the passport. The immigration figures would show the exact num 
ber of people admitted as nonimmigrants. 

This fiscal year, that is, the half of the fiscal year ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1953, there were 189,000 nonimmigrant visas issued, which 
indicates that there is a slight increase in the nonimmigrant visa is- 
suance. As the chart shows, these figures are incomplete. 

Mr. Javrrs. Who would be included in the nonimmigrant visas ? 
Mr. Manry. Anyone who was not an immigrant. That would 
clude all visitors, all temporary workers that obtain visas. There 
are many temporary workers who have no visas. It includes Govern- 
ment officials, for that matter. Anyone who is not documented for 

permanent residence. 

Mr. Javirs. But we have no idea from those figures—— 

Mr. Maney. That does not include seamen entries. 

Mr. Javits. We would not know then from that how many people 
were coming in for business or pleasure as travelers / 

Mr. Maney. I can break that down for the past 6 months and give 
you the number of business visas issued. But there again I can only 
tell you the number of the visas that were issued and not the number 
of individuals concerned. You would have to get that from Immi- 
gration. 

Mr. Javirs. We could get the breakdown from Immigration ? 

Mr. Maney. Yes sir. 

Mr. Javits. Is it all right to put that chart in the record? 

Mr. Maney. Yes. 
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Mr. Javirrs. Without obection, the chart will be made a part of 
the record. 
(The chart referred to is as follows:) 


Summary, statistical schedules 


Fiscal Fiscal Fiscal Fiscal Fiscal 7 
year 1950 | year 1951 | year 1952 | year 1953 |YC8r 1954 
ee ke or are een oe eee 


Visas issued 


Quota | 
Displaced persons 2 122, 157 104, 571 106, 497 5, 089 | 2, 324 
Other 73, 464 65, 595 74, 163 $82, 122 42, 473 

Total i 195, 621 170, 166 180, 660 87, 211 44, 797 

Nonquota 
Displaced persons ? 261 746 3, 037 
Other 63, 280 60, 391 85, 249 94, 306 4 55, 465 

Total 63, 541 61, 137 88, 286 94, 306 | 55, 465 

Nonimmigrant 242, 784 271, 702 318, 872 349, 346 189, 336 

Nonimmigrant revalidations 11, 199 23, 108 21, 012 11, 990 9, 759 


Grand total of visas issued 513, 145 526, 113 608, 830 | 542, 853 299, 357 
| 


! These figures are incomplete—based on consular reports received in the Department of State through 
Jan. 31, 1954. Several posts have outstanding reports for July through December 1953. 

2 Pursuant to the Displaced Persons Act of 1948, as amended 

3 Includes 459 visas issued under Public Law 307 (82d Cong.). 

4 Includes 331 orphans under Public Law 162 (83d Cong.), and 4 nonquota visas under Public Law 203 
(83d Cong 


Mr. Javits. Mr. Bentley, do you have any questions ¢ 

Mr. Bentiry. Those figures of nonimmigrant visas do not include 
your border crossings ¢ 

Mr. Manry. No; it does not. Most of the border-crossing cards 
today are being baad by the Immigration Service. 

Mr. Benriey. Where are the students shown ’ 

Mr. Maney. In those visas, unless they are Canadians and exempt. 

Mr. Bentiey. I know the visa work is tremendous, particularly with 
this new Refugee Act that was passed last year. I wonder if you 
would like to say something as to how this new Refugee Act is going 
to cause additional work, both for the people at home and the people 
in the field, as far as the Department can foresee now. 

Mr. Maney. Well, Mr. Robert Alexander has been named as As- 
sistant Administrator to handle the Refugee Act, and he would be 
in a better position to answer questions about the refugee program 
than I would be. I am concerned more with the direction of the issu- 
ance of visas under the regular immigration law. 

1 could say that it would have some effect on the issuance of regular 
visas. There is a provision I think for 15,000 relatives of American 
citizens who are of Italian ethnic origin. That will relieve the pres- 
sure on the preferred classes of the Italian quota. There was a tre- 
mendous backlog on the Italian quota. I think there were around 
20,000 petitions transmitted through the Visa Office. It is hoped 
much of that will be taken care of by the Refugee Act. 

Mr. Bentiey. What is the situation with regard to most of your 
European quotas now? Is it very much as it has been for the last 
few years, that the European quotas are very tight and the French, 
German, and British are fairly open? 

Mr. Manry. Surprisingly enough after being undersubscribed, as 
we term it, for a number of years, since the war the German quota is 
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now oversubscribed. We have a waiting list against the German 
quota. The French quota is oversubscribed, and the Swiss quota is 
oversubscribed. So we have in Europe, I think, only Great Britain, 
Ireland, and Sweden as the only countries that have quotas where 
there are numbers readily available. 

Mr. Bentiey. Usually how much of a delay is there for a foreign 
tourist or foreign nonimmigrant of the types covered by your num- 
bers with regard to getting a visa? In most cases is some sort of 
assurance desired on this side as to whether he is going to school, 
whether he has means of support here? Is there any general way in 
which you can say how fast you are processing those NIV’s (non- 
immigrant visas) now ? 

Mr. Maney. In regard to students, they have to show that they have 
letters of admittance from an educational institution of the United 
States that has been approved by the Attorney General. 

As regards a temporary wor ker, he would require a petition filed by 
the prospective American employer which had been approved by the 
Department of Justice. 

As regards a visitor for business or pleasure—I am glad you have 
been in the Foreign Service as you know that if a merchant in the 
town whom you know to be a bona fide visitor comes in you could 
issue him a visa in 5 minutes. However, if he lives in Bogota, for 
instance, but had previously lived 10 years in Paris, Shanghai, and 
Singapore, the time consumed is more. You have to write back to 
the consul in Paris, Singapore, and Shanghai. I should not have 
picked Shanghai. But you write as near to Shanghai as youcan. You 
write to Hong Kong to see if the man has applied ‘there or if they know 
any reason why he should not be issued a visa. So it is all the w ay from 
5 minutes to several months in certain instances. 

The information they have abroad might indicate there is informa- 
tion in Washington which would necessitate inquiring of Washington 
about the man. 

Mr. Bentiey. I have often wondered if it is necessary to write all 
these places or if it would not be possible to have a central clearing- 
house rather than checking on all these residences ? 

Mr. Maney. There is only a small percentage of your cases where 
you have to write somewhere else. If the man has lived in Mexico 
City for 20 years, you are not going to write back to where he lived 
20 years before. If he has enjoyed a good reputation there for 20 
years, you are not going to ask about every place he might have lived 
as a child. 

The bulk of the nonimmigrant visas issued in Mexico are for people 
who reside there, and the ones for London are for people who reside 
there. Of course, Paris is the crossroads of the world. There are 
people applying for visas in Paris who do not reside in France; they 
are passing through. If a Mexican applies for a visa in Paris, at his 
expense they can ¢ cable to Mexico C ity and in the matter of a day or so 
they should have the information from Mexico City, and if there was 
not any adverse information on the man, they would issue the visa 

Mr. Bentiey. Have we had reports from the field that our regula- 
tions sometimes cause a little difficulty or make it complicated for 
foreign businessmen to come in this country in comparison with the 
relative ease with which an American can go to Western Europe where 
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a Visa is not even require «1; do we get some criticism from the ni ationals 
of foreign countries, criticism of our visa regulations in comparison 
with theirs ? Do you follow me? 

Mr. Maney. Yes. I think we have to view it that we operate under 
two entirely different systems. 

When an American arrives in England the first thing he does is reg- 
ister at the hotel, and every time he moves he has to register as an alien. 
He is not permitted to accept employment without a work permit. 
Those work permits are renewed from time to time, if they have no one 
in the country that can perform the labor. It is only after about 5 
years that he is given a permanent entry. Our people who come in 
as immigrants are given permanent entry when they come in and 
can work for whomever they please. No permission is required. They 
can move anywhere they want to in the United States, They have 
to sign no hotel register. We do all our screening before they get ne re 
and do not watch them after they come to our shores. Also, we are a 
receiving country rather than an exporting country of migrants. It 1S 
much easier to find an alien in England than it is one in the United 
States. 

Mr. Bentiey. I was thinking not so much of workers or immigrants 
but a man coming here on a business trip. You indicated a while ago 
that they have been handled—— 

Mr. Maney. That they had waived visas on Americans on the basis 
of recoprocity. I do not think that was the consideration. I think 
they did it because they wanted American tourists to come into the 
country. In m: ny instances a $10 visa fee is quite an item, espec li ully 
with a schoolteacher trave ling through Europe. The schoolteacher 
may avoid some countries where visas cost $10, 

We go as far as the law permits and as far as probably a lot of our 
people who are charged with the policing of the United States would 
let us go in that we give them visas without fee, and those visas can 
be used for any number of entries for a period of 2 years. We revali- 
date those visas at the end of 2 years merely by a name check. 

The a, authority we have for waiving visas consists of a joint 
waiver by the Secretary of State and the Attorney General on the 
basis of unforeseen emergency in individual cases and on the basis 
of reciproc ity with respect to nationals of foreign contiguous terri- 
tory and adjacent islands. That is our authority for waving visas 
and passports to Canada. Mexico requires visas, so we have to require 
Visas. 

Mr. Bentiey. On the whole, you would say it works out pretty 
well. You would not say that our reguls ations discrimin: ited against 
foreigners coming into this country more than our people are dis- 
criminated against in going abroad; it pretty well balances out? 

Mr. Maney. I think countries will require what they think is neces- 
sary. If we get reciprocity, we give reciprocity. If a country charges 
one of our business visitors $41.50, we charge them $41.50. There was 
one country that charged $75 for a business visitor. We charged $75, 
and it has since been reduced to $2. If they charge us nothing for a 
visa, or if they let us in without visas on visitors, we charge them 
nothing. 

Mr. Bentiey. Just document them gratis? 

Mr. Maney. Yes. 

Mr. Bent ey. I think that is all. 
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Mr. Maney. I think there is one thing I could say. Any require- 
ment is an irritant, and the way to lessen that irritant is to accom- 
plish it in the least possible time, which brings up the question of 
staffing. 

I think our consulates ought to be sufficiently staffed. If a man has 
to wait 2 days for a telegram from Mexico, that is one thing, but if 
he has to wait 3 weeks for someone to answer that telegram which 
is already there, there is no one to type out the inquiry, 9 days of the 
2 weeks have been due to an administrative delay that has nothing to 
do with the law. It is that people have more work to do than they 
can accomplish. 

Mr. Bentiey. That is why I wonder if the administration of the 
Refugee Act would throw too much of a burden on the visa people. 

Mr. Maney. We hope to get additional staff to take care of that 
load because the issuance under that will be almost, as far as immigrant 
visas are concerned, as heavy as our general program. We could not 
possibly absorb that work in the visa office nor in the field without 
help. 

Mr. Bent ey. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Javits. Mrs. Kelly ¢ 

Mrs. Ketry. I have nothing at this point, Mr. Chairman, 

Mr. Javirs. Mr. Maney, how did the requirements on the business 

‘ tourist travel change in applying for a visa before and after the 
effective date of the new immigration and nationality law ? 

Mr. Maney. Well, the Immigration and Nationality Act of 1952 
has no appreciable excluding provisions in it that we did not have 
before. As a matter of fact, there are two categories insofar as non 
immigrants are concerned that do not apply to them that did apply 
before the act became effective. The first of these relates to aliens who 
are polygamists, practice it and advocate it. That is not now an 
excluding provision for a nonimmigrant. 

I think wisely we consider it none of our business whether he has 
two wives back in some country if he is coming back here as a business 
visitor. 

Literacy is not an excluding provision for nonimmigrants. There, 
again, I think if a man has a fixed domicile abroad and is coming here 
on legitimate business or a pleasure trip it is no concern of ours if he 
can read or write. Those provisions do apply to immigrants. Those 
are the principal changes so far as excluding provisions relating to 
nonimmigrants are concerned, 

Mr. Javirs. Were our requirements or papers that had to be filled 
out or evidence that had to be submitted more numerous after the 
effective date of this 1952 act? 

Mr. Maney. They were at the time of the Internal Security Act, but 
not since then. 

Mr. Javits. Just how does that work? What were we adding as 
a result of the Internal Security Act to the requirement on a person 
who wants to come in here as a businessman or as a tourist? 

Mr. Maney. Well, all I can say is that I think we tried to do a 
more thorough job than we did before. Originally, if a man was a 
Communist, we ke pt him out. Now, we want to go in and find out all 
the organizat ions he has belonged to to learn whether the »y are “Com- 
mie” dominated or “Commie” affiliated. 

43901—54——4 
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Mr. Javits. Do you do that with a fellow who is coming in for a 
visit or a businessman as well as we do for immigrants ? 

Mr. Maney. Yes, sir. The law makes no distinctions securitywise 
between immigrants and nonimmigrants. 

Mr. Javrrs. What evidence do we require him to submit—finger- 
prints or anything like that? 

Mr. Maney. Fingerprints have been required ever since 1940. They 
have been required by the Alien Registration Act of 1940. 

Mr. Javits. Do we fingerprint visitors ? 

Mr. Maney. Yes; as well as the immigrant. We fingerprint the 
visitor only the first time. Subsequent visas obtained at the office do 
not require fingerprints. 

Mr. Javirs. Has there been any objection to that on the part of 
visitors ¢ 

Mr. Maney. I think there are a lot of people who object to having 
their fingerprints taken just as a matter of course. They dislike hav- 
ing ink on their fingers. It is an understandable irritant, but appar- 
ently we consider it necessary so we do the best we can to explain to 
them that there is no opprobrium there; that we do not think they are 
criminals. Everybody is fingerprinted. We explain that the consul 
has been fingerprinted and that the law applicable to all aliens permits 
neeeenetnn. 

Mr. Javirs. Are there any other requirements that we put on them 
of the s same character? Do we require them to submit affirmative evi- 
dence of their character with respect to themselves, like police 
certificates ¢ 

Mr. Maney. That is not generally required in a nonimmigrant case. 
You might require it if you have any reason to suspect that he does 
have a criminal record. It is just like a medical record. If you sus- 
pect a man has tuberculosis, the consul would not only be within the 
line of duty but would be derelict in his duty if he did not require a 
medical certificate. 

Mr. Javirs. These are matters in the sole discretion of the consul? 

Mr. Maney. Not in every case. In the case of students we have had 
so many complaints from the State authorities that many of the stu- 
dents have tuberculosis, and they live in close contact with other 
students, that any student who plans to remain here for 3 months or 
more must be given a thorough medical examination, including a chest 
X-ray before visa issuance. 

Mr. Javrrs. For the tourists, businessmen, and student you say we 
give them a 2-year visa ¢ 

Mr. Maney. That depends upon the type visa issued American 
citizens by his country. Some countries only give visas for single 
entry in which case we are required under the law to limit the visas of 
their nationals to a single entry. 

Mr. Javirs. There is reciprocity on the charges and on the time? 

Mr. Maney. On both. 

Mr. Javits. Is there any difference between the tourist, businessmen, 
and students in respect to the time of the visa? Do they all get visas 
for the same time ¢ 

Mr. Maney. The visa is not the length of time that he can stay 
within the United States. That is within the province of the immi- 
gration authorities here. The validity of the visa relates to the time 
that the visa can be used at the port of entry. That is on a reciprocal 
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basis. We recently had an understanding with Mexico that they 
would extend visas to lea valid for 12 months good for any 
number of entries, and we immediately gave them the same kind of 
visa, 

Mr. Javirs. Do you have any figures on the average time required 
between the application and the time of issuance of a visa for a non- 
immigrant either by parts of the world or by any other breakdown ? 

Mr. Maney. Mr. Jav its, if a Mexican student applied for a student 
visa in Monterey in the morning, he could have that visa in the after- 
noon. I am afraid that could not be the case in Havana because the “y 
have a tremendous backlog there. Paris has a backlog. Also, in some 
countries you have closer contact with the local‘authorities. In such 
countries you can do a more thorough screening job than you 

“an in other countries where you do not have that cooperation. 

Mr. Javirs. We do then a screening check, a security check on 
everybody, businessmen, tourist, or student ? 

Mr. Maney. What is feasible at the time. I do not think we go 
overboard. We do not send back to Washington every name that 
comes up for visa application. 

Mr. Javirs. Have we any record of how many turndowns of non- 
immigrant visas we have? 

Mr. Manry. I could furnish you the record that the office furnishes 
us as refusals. I am not satisfied with the figures because there has 
never been a definition of a “refusal.” Some of them say that they 
“withheld” it. Others say that they have not refused the visa if a 
man shows admittance to a school, that they will issue it. It is hard 
to determine when a visa has been refused unless you get those clear- 
cut cases like tuberculosis or insanity. 

An immigrant visa may be withheld from a person today because 
the consul feels he is likely to become a public charge. Tomorrow he 
may show assurances of support in the United States and it would be 
issued. 

Mr. Javits. Do we make that a test for a tourist visa or for a 
businessman ¢ 

Mr. Maney. Not in the sense of any businessman coming here. If 
he can show he is a bona fide businessman, affiliated with a business 
firm, it is assumed that the firm has enough money to pay for his pas- 
sage and the hotel bill. 

Mr. Javirs. How about a tourist ? 

Mr. Maney. It goes into overall consideration. Is he a bona fide 
tourist? If you feel he is, if vou feel he has suflicient money to make 
this expensive trip, and some of them are very expensive, and he can 
get back home, it is all right. 

Mr. Javits. In some cases the consul does require evidence, does he 
not ? 

Mr. Maney. That is, I should say, the case of the poor relations 
who are coming over to visit. 

Mr. Javirs. There are those cases where they require it? 

Mr. Maney. Yes. 

Mr. Javirs. Are there any other countries in the free world that 
have regulations analogous to ours, as you describe them ¢ 

Mr. Maney. I think I could name you dozens of them. This is open 
session. I should not be giving out names of countries. Let us say 
the Latin American countries. 
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Mr. Javirs. If you would prefer any of this to be in executive 
session— 

Mr. Maney. We could just say that there are several Latin Ameri- 
can countries that have as stringent regulations, especially on busi- 
ness visitors. We have constant discussions with a number of them. 
They say the American citizen is not a business visitor, that he is 
coming there for employment, and they charge him for an employment 
visa. Take a traveling salesman. They do not call that a business 
visit ; they call it employment. 

Mr. Javirs. Are our regulations on tourists more severe than most, 
or how would you rate them ? 

Mr. Maney. Our instructions to the consulates are that they should 
facilitate bona fide tourists in every possible way. I am afraid you 
only hear about the cases that are turned down. T ‘here are over 300,000 
issued yearly. 

Mr. Javrrs. In other words, the major problems, you feel, arise in 
the business and student visas ? 

Mr. Maney. I think the major problem arises with the would-be 
immigrant who is trying to get in in the guise of a nonimmigrant. 
Through quota restriction he knows he cannot immigrate, so he wants 
to visit for 6 months or a year or 2 years or as long as they will let 
him stay. 

I always think that a consul should project himself in the man’s 
place. I do not know many American boys of 30, unmarried, without 
a job who could afford to go to Engl: and and visit for 6 months. It 
just does not stand up to a commonsense analysis, that a person that 
has no job or has no business can gO On an expensive visit to some 
foreign country thousands of miles away. 

Mr. Javirs. We send a great many students abroad. 

Mr. Manry. Our students are admitted to colleges that are already 
on ap proved lists All they have to do is show that funds have been 
assured suflicient for their needs while at the school and they are read- 
ily admitted. 

Mr. Javirs. They are readily admitted to this country ¢ 

Mr. Maney. Yes; if eligible to receive visas. On-campus employ- 
ment is allowed. 

Mr. Javirs. Just one other question, Mr. Maney: Do we have any 
special rules about admitting people from Iron Curtain countries on 
nonimmigrant visas 

Mr. Maney. As you can readily imagine our facilities for obtain- 
ing information on anyone in Rumania, Russia, or Warsaw are not 
very extensive. We have to assume anyone leaving those countries is 
a Commie. He would come in under the provisions of section 212 (d) 
3. That is on the recommendation of the consul or the Department 
of State and with the approv: al of the Attorney General. 

Mr. Javrrs. That is the procedure that we use ? 

Mr. Maney. Yes. I think there are some Russian chess players 
who come here under that procedure. Their travel will be restricted 
while in the United States. I think there are some participants of 
some ski meets coming over from Moscow. 

Mr. Javrrs. Mr. Maney, this is all very illuminating. We certainly 
appreciate very much your giving us this fine information. 

Mr. Maney. You know this: Officials of foreign governments com- 
ing to the United States on official business are exempt from all of 
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the provisions except 27 or 29. In the category of what they call A-1, 
the principal representatives, they can only be excluded under a 
regulation prescribed by the President. But immigration safeguards 
against those people are unnecessary because we do not have to accept 
them if we do not want them. 

Mr. Javirs. As a practical matter, Mr. Maney, and that is the one 
thing that is really important to our hearing, I understand the in 
structions to consuls around the world are to favor the admission of 
people for business, tourism, and students provided the consul is satis- 
fied upon his own findings. 

Mr. Maney. We ask for a report from the consul, and in many 
cases we say that we are unable to support his stand and he has to take 
another look at it. We have no authority to tell the consul that he 
must issue a visa. 

Mr. Javirs. He is autonomous? 

Mr. Maney. He is autonomous in a technical sense. 

Mrs. Ketiy. I would like to know, Mr. Chairman, what percentage 
of those people coming in under business travel or student visa over- 
stay their time. 

Mr. Maney. That would be within the province of the immigration 
people. After we issue the visa and they are once admitted to this 
country they are entirely outside our hands. 

Mr. BENTLEY. Would you not say that the chief deterrent to for- 
eigners coming to this country either for business or pleasure reasons 
is not so much our immigration regulations as it is currency difh- 
culties ? 

Mr. Maney. I agree with you, Mr. Bentley. 

Mr. Bentey. It is difficult for many people to get dollars? 

Mr. Manry. Yes. I think that probably accounts for the increase 
in immigrant travel. There are more coming out of Germany as they 
are better fixed financially than 4 or 5 years ago. 

Mr. Javirs. Would you have any suggestions to us on this whole 
inquiry as to stimulating international travel ? 

Mr. Maney. I think we could staff our consulates adequately 
abroad. 

Mr. Javits. It is our job to see what we can do. 

Mr. Maney. I think many of the complaints and many of the de- 
lays are just administrative delays. There is nothing wrong with the 
case but the consulate just has not been able to get it out. 

Mr. Javirs. Does not have the people to review the case ? 

Mr. Maney, That is right. 

Mr. Javirs. Have any recommendations been sent in to us here as to 
just what would be needed, or would you be good enough to inquire 
from the Department to see if they would make any recommendation 
to us to see what we should do to give further stimulation to these 3 
types of travel in the United States, business, tourist, and student ? 

Mr. Maney. What additional personnel 

Mr. Javits. Or any other suggestion. I do not want to press you. 
It may be confidential, or you may not be authorized—— 

Mr. Maney. There is nothing confidential about the number of 
people that we might need. We have not made an overall survey be- 
cause we are fighting for help at the sore spots. I know we need 4 
men here and 3 men there. 
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Mr. Javits. If you could give us the Department’s views of what 
could be done from their side, particularly in your end of the work, 
to stimulate visitors, business and student travel in the United States, 
it would be very helpful. 

Mr. Maney. I do not think the student is held bei k today at all. 
His case is handled expeditiously. We know he has to be in school at 
a certain time. Even if you have several hundred people waiting, they 
will make arrangements for the consideration of his case. 

Mr. Javits. Any further information we will appreciate. 

We are very glad to welcome our colleague, former Representative 
Ellsworth B. Buck, my neighbor and friend, who is now the Director, 
Office of Trade, Investment and Monetary Affairs of the Foreign 
Operations Administration. 

Congressman Buck, I think you know what we are interested in. 
You just proceed in your own way. 


STATEMENT OF ELLSWORTH B. BUCK, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF TRADE, 
INVESTMENT, AND MONETARY AFFAIRS, FOREIGN OPERATIONS 
ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Buck. The Foreign Operations Administration favors tourism 
and is thus in full accord with the objectives of the Javits resolution. 
The reason for this position is very obvious. 

Tourists are reported to spend more than a billion dollars a year 
annually in overseas travel. These expenditures percolate down 
through all phases of the economy and are one of the principal 
sources of dollar exchange. Thus, the more tourism, the less need for 
assistance from the Government of the United States. 

The Foreign Operations Administration believes, however, that 
an interdepartmental committee could do the work of the Commis- 
sion proposed by the resolution at much less cost and with equal or 
greater efficiency. 

Such a committee could be composed of representatives of the De- 
partments of Commerce; State; Treasury; Health, Education and 
Welfare; Interior, and of the Foreign Operations Administration. 
We suggest that these representatives be of an assistant secretary level 
and that there be designated alternates for the spade work. 

We think the Assistant Secretary of Commerce would be the logical 
chairman, and as space for the committee’s work might be found within 
Commerce’s facilities, this suggestion would tie in well with the 
budget request which we understand Commerce has made or will make 
for a small office of tourism. It also would tie in with Commerce’s 
recently formed Business Advisory Council on Tourism. 

Statutory standing and authorization for such an interdepartmental 
committee could ac complish the objectives of the resolution and with 
only a minor appropriation for expense as well. 

The advantages of the interdepartmental committee are: (1) Sub- 
stantially less cost; (2) Its members being already familiar with 
tourism, they would not require great advance briefing and educa- 
tion. All the members already would have the intimate knowledge 
of governmental functions, their limitations and facilities, which nec- 
essarily would be involved in any recommendations that would issue 
as the result of this resolution. 
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That concludes my statement, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Javits. Mr. Buck had a reputation when he was with us of 
saying things very completely and very briefly. I am delighted to see 
he has not lost. that ability. Mr. Bentley ? 

Mr. Bentiry. This proposed interdepartmental committee which 
you are suggesting, is it assumed there would be consultation with rep- 
resentatives of the United States travel industry / 

Mr. Buck. Definiteiy. As I visualize it, the interdepartmental com- 
mittee would perform all the functions that the Commission would 
perform as envisaged in the resolution now. 

Mr. Bentiry. Do you by any chance have any figures showing for 
certain countries what percentage of their total income or total dollar 
revenue is derived from American tourism ? 

Mr. Buck. I do not have them available here. I think I could 
obtain them. 

Mr. Javirs. We understand the figure is about $16 billion. 

Mr. Bentiey. I mean, by each country. You would not have to 
take all countries, but certainly the leading countries of Western Eu- 
rope. I would like to know what amount of their dollar income is 
derived from tourism and how important is tourism to them from 
the standpoint of acquiring dollars. 

Mr. Javits. We have those figures in other studies. I think it would 
be splendid if you could do it and have an authoritative statement on 
that. 

Mr. Buck. I have one bit of information here, to the effect that 
Great Britain and France earn more dollars from United States tour- 
ists than from any other single source of dollar income. I cannot 
guarantee this, but such a statement was made by someone who made a 
survey. 

Mr. Bentiey. More from American tourists than all the exports 
they send us? 

Mr. Buck. That isthe statement. It does not sound entirely logical. 

Mr. Bentiey. It would be interesting to have that substantiated. 

Mr. Buck. We shall get some figures together. 
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(The information requested is as follows :) 


TABLE 1 Western European countries and Yugoslavia: Estimated rece ipts from 
tourism compared with exports, fiscal years 1951-52! 
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TABLE 2.—Western Europe and Yugoslavia: Estimated receipts from tourism 
compared with exports, 1952-53 * 


Exports Receipts from tourism*| Receipts 
- . « from 
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States 
tourists as 
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1 Based on estimates by foreign governments of countries listed. Total earnings for balance of payments 
purposes include exports, net capital receipts, and receipts from services which cover tourism, shipping 
and transport, interest and dividends, United States military expenditures and other items. For the sake 
of simplicity, receipts from tourism are compared with exports. 

3 Excludes fare payments. 

3 Including overseas territories. 

‘ Source: OEEC Bulletins. 


Foreign Operations Administration: 8/TIM and O/EUR. Revised Mar. 29, 1954, 


TABLE 3.—Payments of United States residents for ocean and air transportation 
to Western Europe, 1952 
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Foreign Operations Administration, Office of Trade, Investment and Monetary Affairs, Feb. 24, 1954, 


Mr. Bentiry. Will there be any other reasons than what you have 
stated, why you recommend an interdepartmental committee rather 
than the Travel Commission as embodied in this resolution ? 

Mr. Buck. I tried to cover the reasons why I thought it would be 
more economical and would be more efficient. 
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Mr. Bent ey. Would there be any contemplated consultation with 
interested people of other governments, representatives of other gov- 
ernments or private interests ¢ 

Mr. Bucx. I think the interdepartmental committee would particu- 
larly facilitate that because of their acquaintance with the normal 
methods of contact with other governments. I imagine that the other 
governments would be glad to consult with such a group. 

Mr. Bent ey. I see that this resolution of Mr. Javits speaks of con- 
sultation with the United States travel industry. I was wondering, 
if students would make up a large part of this stimulated exchange, 
whether consultation with educational circles would be helpful. 

Mr. Buck. I think that would be good. 

Mr. Bentiey. I have no further questions. 

Mr. Javirs. Mr. Buck, I am interested in ‘ahs suggestion. Of 
course, it has been made and we have discussed it, but I want to be 
sure I precisely understand it. The interdep: scien al committee, as I 
understand it, as you propose it, would serve exactly the same purpose 
as the Commission. 

Let me particularize that. This Commission is not a commission 
itself to promote travel. This Commission is to bring in a plan by 
which the United States may, if it is possible, broaden its activities 
in the promotion of travel. I understand that your interdepartmental 
committee would then bring in a plan? 

Mr. Buck. Exactly. 

Mr. Javirs. I might say to Mr. Bentley that they would consult 
anybody and everybody, foreign and domestic, to put that in shape. 

You think from the point of view of doing the job that they could 
really expand on this field and that a governmental committee would 
be better than a commission ? 

Mr. Buck. I feel that way. 

Mr. Javits. I] ory say that my reason for proposing a commission 
had two points: (1) That it followed a pattern of study that this 
administration has eae following very much like the Randall Com- 
mission, and (2) the idea of getting some objective concentration on 
the problems divorced from the present occupations of men who have 
lots of other responsibilities on a problem which lends itself to unit 
handling, that is, it does not get too far afield if you stick to the travel 
business. 

However, that does not mean I am right. 

Mr. Buck. One point I did not mention, Mr. Chairman, was that 
much of the testimony before this Commission would be by the same 
agencies that I have suggested for the make-up of this interdepart- 
mental committee. There would be a considerable saving in effort. 

Mr. Javits. We are certainly glad to receive your suggestions, Mr. 
Buck. As always, you are very stimulating and what you say is 
important. 

Mr. Buck. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Bentiey. If this committee was substituted for the Commis- 
sion, Mr. Buck, would it be able to meet the deadline that is in this 
legislation of 1955? 

Mr. Buck. I see no reason why it should not do so. 


Se - 
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Mr. Bentiey. I wonder if I might ask the chairman why the Com- 
mission was authorized to continue for a year approximately after 
making its report. 

Mr. Javits. I am glad to answer that question. My thought was 
that it would be around awhile while its report was being considered 
and lend whatever aid and testimony it could. I think that is one 
of the weaknesses of the Randall Commission. It goes out of business 
90 days after it makes its report, and hence the President had to put 
the chairman on his staff. 

If there are no other questions, the committee will stand adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 3:40 p. m., the committee adjourned.) 
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TO PROMOTE THE FOREIGN POLICY OF THE UNITED 
STATES BY FOSTERING INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL AND 
THE EXCHANGE OF PERSONS 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 24, 1954 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON ForEIGN AFFAIRS, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON ForeIGN Economic Poricy, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, in room G-3, United States 
Capitol, at 10:03 p. m., Hon. Jacob K. Javits (chairman of the sub- 
comittee) presiding. 

Mr. JAvitrs. The subcommittee will rs in order. 

The first witness this morning is Mr. W. F. McGrath, executive vice 
president of the American Society of tr ois Agents. 

Mr. McGrath, will you procee sd in your own way ¢ 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM F. McGRATH, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESI- 
DENT, AMERICAN SOCIETY OF TRAVEL AGENTS, INC. 


Mr. McGrarn. My name is William F. McGrath, and I am testify- 
ing on behalf of the American Society of Travel Agents, Inc. I am 
executive vice president of that organization, and the board of di- 
rectors unanimously has authorized me to give this testimony. 

The board of directors is made up of 11 directors and 4 officers, pres- 
ident, vice president, secretary and treasurer. The 11 directors rep- 
resent 11 separate areas spread across the count ry from coast to coast. 
“ach director is elected by the active members in his respective area. 

In order that the testimony I am about to give may be properly eval- 
uated, I feel it necessary to give you a digest of our trade association, 
its purpose, the composition of its membership, and the service we 
render to the public. 

Perhaps the most significant point I can make is that travel agents 
comprise the only segment of the travel industry that concerns itself 
with every phase of travel; transportation, both air and surface, 
hotels and lodging, sightseeing, meals, traveling documents, visas, and 
many other details concerned with travel. 

Since our members are spread throughout the United States, and 
into hundreds of communities representing companies that are com- 
petitive, they render an invaluable service to the public by being able 
to present travel information and facts without bias or discrimination. 

We feel that the testimony we will give and the assistance that we 
offer to this committee, and any other bodies that may result from this 
legislation, will be valuable for the same reason. 


53 
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ASTA was formed in 1931 for the primary purpose of rendering 
a real service to the public by placing the business standards and 
ethics of travel agents at the highest possible levels. Business rela- 
tions between travel agent and his customer are based wholly on con- 
fidence. We do not deal in t: angibles, but in services which many times 
are dependent on hundreds of other persons for proper execution. 

Not only must the travel agent master the intricacies of know-how 
in arranging travel, but he is expected by his knowledge of the trade 
and experience to be able to judge the competence and trustworthiness 
of other travel service organizations on a worldwide basis. Trade 
associations usually measure their success by the size of their member- 
ship. Our membership is automatically restricted, due to our rigid 
eligibility rules. 

For example, no travel agent is eligible for membership in ASTA 
unless he has successfully completed 3 years of operating a travel 
bureau, as an authorized agent of carriers under Government regu- 
latory supervision. This is probably the best screening agent we have 
for protecting the public against men and women who undertake the 
operation of a travel bureau without the proper qualifications, without 
real understanding of financing, and so forth, and who end up in 
bankruptcy and sometimes because of improper financing, misap- 
propriate funds. 

After World War II, a good number of people started travel bu- 
reaus, a large percentage of which ended in default and were forced 
to close. Of those that survived, the greater part now hold member- 
ship in our organization. 

The me mbership of our organization is, as of January 1, 1954, we 
had a grand total of 2.372 members. ASTA has several classes of 
membership. The ce and governing body are our active mem- 
bers. Our active members are travel agency organizations. We have 
950 active members. Nonresident active membership represents travel 
agency organizations overseas. We have 250 nonresident active 
members. 

Allied membership represents organizations such as air carriers, 
steamship carriers, railroad carriers, bus carriers, hotels, government 
travel, promotion bureaus, and other affiliated organizations interested 
in world tourism. 

We have 702 allied members. In addition, we have associate mem- 
bers who are additional individuals in organization members of our 
association, in each branch of membe ship. We have 470 associate 
members. 

The foregoing reconciles our total membership of 2,372. 

This testimony is not to be construed as being made on behalf of 
our allied membership. It is our understanding that those who are 
interested have or will testify on their own behalf. 

The board of directors of ASTA had the honor of being addressed 
by Congressman Javits, who explained to us the significance of the 
purpose of this bill as it relates to international relations of the United 
States. We could use much of the language in section 2 as an expla- 
nation of the purpose of a travel agent and what he does. Promotion 
of international travel in all of its phases is responsible for a large 
part of the income of travel agents, and we do not consider ourselves 
entirely altruistic in supporting plans or stimulating international 
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travel. We may have reason, however, to be apprehensive of the 
administration of any plans that may be promulgated by the commis- 
sion that this bill proposes to form. 

In the past, certain Government agencies have taken action in fur- 
therance of the stated policy of encouraging travel, which actions have 
had unfortunate consequences, so far as the public and our members are 
concerned. I am talking about the authorization at one time by the 
Civil Aeronautics Board of an organization known as Youth Argosy, 
and others, to act as indirect carriers, or even as agents. 

The encouragement of such organizations and the final approval 
by the granting of an exemption to operate as air carriers, while at the 
same time they are known to be nonprofit organizations, presented 
what we held to be unfair competition to travel agents, first because 
such organizations do not have to pay taxes, whereas our regular travel 
agents do pay taxes, and secondly, because at that time it was imprac 
tical for regularly authorized travel agents to operate with their regu 
lar, nonscheduled transocean air carriers. 

It is noteworthy to observe that in granting these exemptions, the 
Board announced that : 

The Department of State, the Department of Commerce, and the ECA have 
stressed the importance to their respective programs of encouraging and facilitat 
ing travel in Europe. The Board is anxious to play its part and believe that 
this summer “—1950—” it can best do so by authorizing by special exemption 
approximately 80 round-trip flights with 4-engined aircraft for transportation 
of educational, charitable, and religious groups to Europe during the summer 
season. 

I am still quoting the CAB statement of action on application for 
permission to carry groups on special trans-Atlantic trips, March 20, 
1950, page 1. 

The Board was to find later that Youth Argosy was not acting in 
good faith and indicated a willingness to circumvent the Board’s 
order, that order being serial E—5259. 

The operation of a large number of flights by these outfits, as well 
as others, led directly to the stranding of many American students 
and tourists in Europe. 

On Sunday, September 10, 1950, the New York Times carried 
Associated Press dispatch from Paris under the heading, “180 U 
Tourists Stranded in Paris.” The Paris manager of student travel 
was quoted as saying, “Apparently there just wasn’t enough money to 
pay for the return flights.’ 

The United States Consul General had to arrange for loans to some 
of the hardship cases. The story ended with a quote from one of the 
teachers: 

The next time I try to come overseas, I hope somebody knocks me in the head 
instead. 

Sixty students were stranded in London, 54 students stranded were 
returned, and 54 others had to pay $165 each. 

Another instance indelible in the minds of our travel agents was the 
chartering by the National Students Association of the 8S. S. Svalbard. 

This steamer came to New York to carry a group of students abroad. 
After arriving here, it was inspected by the United States Coast Guard 
and the ship was declared a firetrap and unsafe and, therefore, was not 
approved to carry passengers. This incident resulted in more than 
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600 students, mostly from colleges, gathered from all parts of the 
country and believing they were in eo hands, joyfully anticipating 
a safe journey across the Atlantic, only to find the United States Coast 
Guard would not certify the ship upon which they were sailing as 
being safe. 

I would like, if I may, to introduce the copies of the New York 


» 


Times of Friday, June 23, where the front page carried these articles, 
showing the ship and the groups. 
(The newspaper article referred to follows:) 


[From the New York Times, June 23, 1950] 


EUROPE-BOUND Sup “UNSAFE,” 600 STUDENTS STRANDED HERE 


(By Laurie Johnston) 


Six hundred dejected college men and women, Europe-bound from as far away 
as California and the Northwest, found themselves stranded in New York yes- 
terday when the Coast Guard pronounced their chartered ship unsafe and halted 
its sailing scheduled for 4 p. m. 

The ship is the 6,000-ton converted freighter Svalbard, owned by the Norwegian 
Government. It had been chartered for $200,000 by the National Student As- 
sociation, a nonprofit affiliation of student governments representing 800,000 
students on 320 campuses. The ship was to dock at Rotterdam on July 3 and 
leave there August 31 to return here. 

Coast Guard officials said they had warned student representatives at least 
a month ago that, judging from a profile view of the ship, it would not meet re- 
quirements for use as a passenger vessel. Student leaders, on the other hand, 
said the Coast Guard had told them it would be illegal for the Coast Guard to 
say yes or no without having inspected the ship. 

The students said that at the same time they had been told by the United 
States Customs Service here that its admeasuring office would not need to pass 
on the ship’s specifications. After the ship’s arrival, they said, 16 men from 
the admeasuring office came aboard and “measured every bunk and dimension” 
for possible violations. 

The Coast Guard officials would not venture a guess as to how long it might 
take to remedy the deficiencies. In their opinion, however, the Svalbard could 
not sail “in the foreseeable future” unless they were overruled by higher 
authorities. 

They contended that the ship conformed neither to international safety regu- 
lations, nor to the rules for New York Harbor. Leaders of the student group 
insisted that they had seen the international and Norwegian certifications and, 
in fact, had gone over them with local Coast Guard authorities. 

Unofficially terming the vessel with its present fittings a firetrap, a spokes- 
man for the Marine Inspection Division of the Coast Guard said it “will not be 
allowed to clear this port with American passengers.” The Svalbard has not 
been in New York harbor previously. 

Although the Coast Guard had not made its official report last night, the 
spokesman said its action was based on what he described as the ship’s lack of 
automatie fire-detection and fire-fighting equipment, the crowding and the wooden 
construction of passenger dormitories and bunks, the reputed inadequate access 

nd exit facilities, insufficient ventilation and the condition of its lighting and 
sanitary facilities. 
rskine B. Childers, who as vice president of the student association, signed 
the contract with the Norwegian Government, said the ship held a safety cer- 
tificate from the Norwegian Government and also had been certified under the 
1929 International Convention on Safety of Life at Sea. The United States, 
Norway, and the Netherlands are among signatories of the convention. 


CONTRACT PROVIDES CLEARANCE 


Mr. Childers said the contract between the student association and the Nor- 
wegian Government specifically provides that clearance of the vessel with its 
passengers, under the laws and regulations of the United States and the Nether- 
lands, is the responsibility of the owners. 
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No TROUBLE ELSEWHERE 


Because the association was unable to find adequate space for students on 
other ships, Miss Helen Reed Bryan, 24-year-old Sarah Lawrence College grad- 
uate, who is travel secretary of the organization, flew to Oslo in May to examine 
the former German troopship. A representative of the London concern of Davies 
& Newman, ship brokers, inspected it with her. 

After the contract had been signed in the United States, and the Norwegians 
had assumed responsibility for safety clearance here, she said, the student 
association cabled the Oslo Government urging it to ask Washington Officials 
for an inspection by a United States Coast Guard official from Bremerhaven. 
She said the Coast Guard had turned down this request. 

The Norwegian officials then assured her, Miss Bryan explained, that they 
were compietely familiar with safety regulations of the Coast Guard at New 
York Harbor. ‘To conform to these rules, she added it removed the third tier 
of bunks in passenger quarters; this tier had enabled the Svalbard to carry 
up to 900 persons on its postwar runs with refugees from Italy to Australia 
under charter to the International Refugee Organization. 

Built by the Germans in 1938, the vessel, then known as the Togo, was used 
as a troopship in the invasion of Norway. After the war it was bought by Norway 
trom the United States. 

Ditlef Knudsen, acting Norwegian Consul General in New York said that the 
Svalbard heretofore had experienced no trouble in clearing ports, inelnding 
Canadian as well as Australian. He said his office had notified the Coast Guard 
in advance that the ship would dock here on Tuesday, but that inspection was 
not begun until Wednesday. 

It was 11 a. m. yesterday when the Marine Inspection Division of the Coast 
Guard notified officials of the student association that it would not clear the 
ship for its 4 o’clock sailing. Clinging to the hope that a final Coast Guard 
report might reverse the decision, and seeking to avoid panic among the young 
tourists, the student officials first went to work lining up interim accommodations 
at local college dormitories. 

Shortly after 1 p. m. Mr. Childers, a 21-year-old Stanford University student 
on leave to serve with the organization, went before the student travelers who 
already were jamming the pier. His announcement brought a moan of disap- 
pointment, quickly followed by general laughter. Then he posted this notice: 
“Due to the incompletion of Coast Guard inspection, the ship has been delayed 
36 to 48 hours.” 


ACCOMMODATIONS ARRANGED 


Further instructions directed the students to an emergency office set up at 
Army Hall on the City College campus. There association representatives would 
assign rooms to those unable to make their own arrangements and consider 
possible requests for refunding the $310 round-trip passage. 


ONLY SIX ASK REFUNDS 


3v 10 p. m. this office reported it had received only six requests for refunds. 
Under terms of the passage, the refunds cannot be made until 48 hours after the 
contract has been broken—presumably, student officials said, the scheduled sail- 
ing time. 

The office also reported that only 30 men had signed for accommodations at 
Army Hall, where provision had been made for 100, and 12 women had arrived 
at Johnson Hall, the Columbia graduate women’s dormitory. 

William Ellis, Harvard graduate in charge of the emergency office, said the 
student association had assumed that the remainder of the travelers—many of 
them from the New York area—had gone to their own homes or those of friends, 
or had checked back into their hotels. One group of more than 20 youth hostels 
together took their sleeping bags to Long Island to sleep in the backyard of a 
friend. 

Long past the scheduled sailing time, the decks and passageways of the 
Svalbard were strewn with piles of books, a duplicating machine and unclaimed 
boxes of flowers and baskets of fruit. Among the handful of persons aboard 
were George Steele, 19-year-old Yale student from West Hartford, Conn., and 
his 23-year-old bride of last Saturday, the former Valerie Noel, Radcliffe College 
student from White Plains. 

43901—54 5 
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They had met on last year’s National Student Association tour aboard the Hol- 
land-American ship Tabinta. They said they would return to White Plains and 
drink the rest of their wedding champagne while waiting for a decision on 
sailing. 

Mr. McGrarn. This is another in the series of incidents where non- 
profit organizations, unskilled and inexperienced, were encouraged 
by governmental policy of greatly increasing the number of Ameri- 

cans going abroad, in the interests of reaching for low-cost facilities 
and in so doing, actually obtaining a hazardous and unseaworthy 
vessel jeopardizing the lives of our citizens. 

We submit that Congress would be the first to mark the loss of 
more than 600 students as a major disaster. 

Is there any cause, whether it be educational or cultural in nature, 
or in the interests of international relations, that can justify gambling 
lives for the sake of cheap transportation ¢ 

Through caitagaaente! department intervention, the President of 
the United States finally rescued these students when ultimately an 

Army transport was made available for their use. 

Obviously, the Government. would not take similar action to bail 
out one of our taxpaying travel-agency members if he had made such 
ir cape: arrangements. Therefore, our purpose in citing this 


instance is to show that inadvertently Government creates unfair 
competition > supporting, as has been done, nonprofit travel organi- 
zations in the manner stated. The unfair aspects are three fold: ( 1) 


nontaxpaying organizations which take business away from us; (2) 
encouragement of amateur and irresponsible organizations to deal 
in the highly specialized subject of travel; and (3) adverse publicity 
resulting from the inconvenience suffered by the travelers in these in- 
stances, making selling of international travel more difficult, and it 
is detrimental to the prestige and integrity of the travel-agency 
fraternity. 

Our hope is that the formation of the commission proposed might 

result in creating policies that would preclude the repetition of these 

unfortunate incidents and that it would be used as a means of co- 
ordinating all the thinking, on the stimulation of travel, so that the 
regulatory agencies, which are the ones to actually grant the necessary 
authori ity, will have an overall policy to follow, as contrasted to the 
way it was in the past, where different agencies assumed different 
responsibilities. 

Now, let me turn to another point. I want to speak about a situa- 
tion that has baffled the travel fraternity for years, one that we are 
anxious to see a commission sink its teeth into. In our opinion, one 
of the biggest opportunities to contribute to the well-being of the 
travel industry, both in the United States and abroad, is by further 
developing ways and means of stimulating an additional volume of 
what is known as off-season travel. By so doing, the transportation 
companies, hotels, the automobile and sightseeing operators, will get 
a wider spread of high occupancy of their existing facilities. 

At the present time, the concentrated volume of traffic, particularly 
during the summer months overseas, is such as to have an overflow 
that cannot be handled with existing facilities. 

The economics of creating additional facilities to accommodate this 
high-season overflow to Europe, for example, lasting only about 3 
months of the year, in the mind of the carriers and hotels, are unsound. 
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Therefore, the extended utilization of existing facilities occasioned 
by an increase in off-season volume, will produce a long-needed asset 
to all phases of tourism, 

The benefits of this are so worthwhile as to suggest this function as 
a major objective of achievement. It has been estimated, we believe, 
that current travel volume to Europe and the Mediterranean is 332,000 
and can be increased to 800,000, or an increase of 448,000. Any plans 
that might be formulated whereby Government cooperation would 
help to spread this increase over the off-season will be enthusiastically 
supported by travel agents and every other segment of the travel in- 
dustry. Herein lies a real challenge with the possibility of realizing 
almost every major aim of this bill. 

Not only will “trade not aid” be achieved, but transportation com- 
panies, hotels, shopkeepers, and others who benefit from travel wil! 
have a real incentive to invest in such a project. 

Also, let me point out there is a readymade network of over 1,000 
offices reaching every area of this country staffed with travel experts 
and requiring no investment by the Government, willing and able to 
serve every phase of travel developed under such a plan. 

Now, I would like to turn to the last line of the bill, on page 2, 
reading that one of the objectives of the plan to be prepared by the 
commission is the encouragement of facilities for servicing requests 
for tourist information. 

The apprehension among our membership, referred to earlier, of 
competition by Government ranges from the normal timidity of the 
small-business man toward the colossus, toward an outright fear that 
legislation resulting from this bill could, if administered improperly, 
close most of the small travel agencies. 

Some of our members already picture a Government department 
opening a number of Government travel offices throughout the coun- 
try which might come into their communities and influence the public 
to use them at the expense of small-business men. To understand the 
latter, it is necessary to understand that there are many men and 
women in our trade association who have a working lifetime invest- 
ment in the travel business—25, 35, or more years. 

It would be well for our Government to insure a continued interest 
in preserving the network of travel agents for reasons not related to 
this bill, but nevertheless of significant importance. Travel agents, 
because of the specialized kind of work they do, represent what might 
be called an unofficial reserve of diversified talent that could render 
valuable service in time of war. There will always be an urgent. need! 
for transportation specialists when we fight a war. The travel agen- 
cies represent a considerable group of men and women who, on a day 
to-day basis, keep pace with the ever-changing aspects of transporta- 
tion in all phases, and who at all times possess a ready know-how that 

san fill vital gaps on short notice and without training. 

At this time, it is well to acquaint this committee with the idea that 
every authorized travel agent is subject to a series of regulations 
embodying what is known as the agency appointment forms of each 
of the individual scheduled carriers—air, rail, and steamship. 

Specimens of these agency appointment forms are here submitted 
for study, and I would like to leave these with you for study. These 
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are specimens of the appointment forms that the agencies operate 
under. 
(The forms follow :) 


{Samples of forms] 
TRAVEL AGENT AGREEMENT 
WESTERN HEMISPHERE PASSENGER CONFERENCE 
11 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 


EC REIEE CADE a citrate pepe en a , by and between 


individually, and if more than one jointly and severally (hereinafter referred 
to as the Agent), and the members of the Western Hemisphere Passenger Con- 
ference, having an office at 11 Broadway, New York 4, New York, designated be- 
low, severally and not jointly (hereinafter referred to as the Conference). 


WITNESSETH : 

In consideration of the mutual covenants hereinafter contained, the parties 
hereto agree as follows: 

1. Duration.—This agreement shall be effective from the date of signature 
and shall continue in full force and effect indefinitely subject only to the pro- 
visions for termination and suspension set forth below. 

2. Approval.—The Conference will list the Agent on the Master List established 
and maintained by said Conference of approved travel agents within the United 
States, Alaska and Canada who may, subject to the Rules and Regulations of 
said Conference, be appointed travel agents by the line or any line members or 
a member thereof. 

3. Member Line Appointments.—Listing of the Agent in the Master List shall 
not constitute the Agent a Travel Agent for any Member Line member of the 
Conference but shall only give eligibility to be appointed as such Travel Agent 
by a Member Line for the period determined by the Member Line, but each such 
appointment shall be subject to all the terms and conditions hereof. 

4. Removal or Suspension of Agent.—If the Agent’s name shall be removed 
from said list as provided in said Rules and Regulations or if the listing of 
Agent’s name shall be suspended as there provided, the Agent will promptly on 
such removal or during such suspension, cease any and all activities as a Travel 
Agent for any line a member of said Conference except to account for any amount 
due to a line as the result of prior transactions. 

5. Termination by Agent.—The Agent further reserves the right to have its 
name removed from the Master List at any time by giving the Conference ten 
(10) days’ notice thereof and after the expiration of said days will no longer 
act as Travel Agent for any line, except to account for any amount due to a line 
as the result of prior transactions. 

6. Conference Rules and Instructions—The Agent will adhere to and comply 
with all instructions, rules and/or regulations of the Western Hemisphere Pas- 
senger Conference governing the activities of travel agents in effect on the date 
of signing this Agreement or becoming effective during the term of this Agree- 
ment, and will take no action contrary to the letter or spirit thereof including 
the attached “Rules Governing the Activities of Travel Agents in North Amer- 
ica”, or any modification thereof or supplement thereto. For these purposes, 
such rules are considered as incorporated herein and made part hereof. 

7. Property of Member Lines.—All passenger tickets and orders, money orders, 
drafts, travelers’ checks, or other documents and forms supplied by a Conference 
Member Line to the Agent for sale shall remain the property of such Member 
Line until such sale. The Agent agrees to return to each Member Line, upon de- 
mand all unsold property of such Member Line. 

8. Fiduciary Capacity.—The Agent shall be responsible in a fiduciary capacity 
for all funds received or collected as agent of any or all of the Lines, members of 
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the Conference, and shall not mingle any such funds with funds held in any other 
eapacity. Nothing herein contained shall be deemed to require the Agent to 
maintain a separate bank deposit for the funds of each Member Line, so long as 
all funds held in a fiduciary capacity are held in one or more separate accounts 
and the funds so held for each Member Line are reasonably ascertainable from 
the books of account and records of the Agent. 

9. Assignment.—No appointment as Travel Agent shall be the subject of as- 
signment, transfer or sale by the Agent. Any such appointment shall automat- 
ically terminate, unless prior written consent of the Conference shall have been 
secured, in the event of any change of address or of trade or corporate name of 
the Agent or of any change of proprietary interest in the Agent. 

10. Bond.—The Agent agrees to comply with any plan for bonding and/or for 
the payment of a fee by the Agent which the Western Hemisphere Passenger 
Conference may arrange. 

11. Commissions.—The Agent agrees to accept as his sole compensation for 
acting as Travel Agent of a Member Line or Lines, payment in accordance with 
the scale of commissions set up and placed in force by Member Line or Lines from 
time to time, which commissions shall not exceed the maximum amounts per- 
mitted by the Western Hemisphere Passenger Conference Agreement. Your at- 
tention is called to article 12 of the Rules, titled “Division of Commission.” 

12. Cancellations and Refunds.—The Agent agrees that in the event transpor- 
tation on a vessel of a Member Line sold by him on behalf of a Member Line 
is not used for any reason, or is only partially used, and the Member Line for 
any reason grants a refund in full or in part (a) the Agent will promptly, upon 
being billed therefor, repay to the Member Line the commission received by it 
in connection with the sale of such transportation or the difference between the 
commission received and the commission due for the transportation actually used, 
or (b) the Member Line may elect to effect reimbursement without billing the 
Agent, for the unearned commission, in which event, reimbursement will be in an 
amount equal to the applicable tariff fare less commission. 

13. Lines Represented.—The Conference reserves the right to prohibit the 
Agent from Booking passengers for any vessel operated within the scope of the 
Conference which is not operated by a Member Line. 

14. New Member Lines.—Every carrier hereafter admitted to membership 
in the Western Hemisphere Passenger Conference shall be considered a party 
to this Agreement from the date of admission to such membership. In the 
event any carrier should at any time cease to be a member of said Conference, 
such carrier shall thereupon cease to be a party to this Agreement and all rights 
and liabilities of such carrier hereunder shall terminate except those accrued 
prior to the termination of membership but this Agreement shall continue in full 
force and effect between the Agent and the other Member Lines. 

15. Modification—No modification of the printed terms of this agreement 
shall be valid unless in writing signed by the Agent and by the Conference 
Chairman. 


(Full Address of the Witness), (Title) 
5 OF hat nets Date: 
ee ea eee Cs 


For and on behalf of the Member Lines: (See Clause 14.) 


Vember Lines 


Alcoa Steamship Company, Inc. Moore-McCormack Lines, Inc. 
Grace Line, Inc. New York and Cuba Mail Steamship 
Flota Mereante Del Estado-Repub- Co. 
lica Argentina (Argentine State United Fruit Company 
Line) 
By 


(Conference Chairman) 
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[TRANS-ATLANTIC PASSENGER CONFERENCE] 
Sus-AGENCY APPOINTMENT AGREEMENT 
Expires April 15, 19__, Unless Renewed by Steamship Company 


I (we) hereby apply for a sub-agency of - ee 
(Name of Steamship Company) 
located. at —....... werinlinlgtigacnes tail ~--=--------= 
(Street and Number) (City or Town) (State) 

and in the event of my (our) appointment, or reappointment and in considera- 
tion thereof, agree to adhere to and comply with all the instructions from and 
the rules which are hereto annexed governing the activities of sub-agencies of 
said Steamship Company, and which I (we) have read and hereby agree to, and 
all additional or supplemental rules for or requirements of sub-agencies here- 
after issued by said Steamship Company, including any special instructions 
applying to any particular case or circumstances, and I (we) also agree to 
hold in trust for said Steamship Company any steamship passage tickets and 
orders, railroad tickets and orders, money orders, drafts, travelers checks or 
other documents and forms supplied to me (us) for sale, and to sell the same 
only at the rates quoted by said Steamship Company, and when any of such 
documents or forms are sold I (we) agree to keep and hold the proceeds of sale 
and also any deposits made on account of any sales and any other funds re- 
ceived or collected for the account of said Steamship Company, whether or not 
the same have been deposited in a bank, in trust and entirely separate and apart 
from any and al other funds and moneys in my (our) hands, and to remit such 
proceeds of sale to said Steamship Company immediately after each sale, and 
all deposits and other funds immediately after their receipt; and I (we) further 
agree to return to said Steamship Company upon demand ali of its unsold tickets, 
orders and other documents and forms and also any certificate or other written 
authorization of agency appointment issued to me (us). 

I (we) further agree that the relationship set up between me (us) and said 
Steamship Company is not that of debtor and creditor but of trustee and bene- 
ficiary, and that all funds derived from the sale of said Steamship Company’s 
tickets, orders and other documents or forms, and also any deposits and any 
other funds received or collected for the account of said Steamship Company, 
are said Steamship Company’s property and do not belong to me (us). 

In consideration of the granting of this sub-agency, I (we) not only represent 
and warrant that I (we) shall at all times safeguard and protect the property 
and money of said Steamship Company in the manner aforesaid, but I (we) add 
my (our) personal indemnity to said Steamship Company for any loss which may 
be sustained by it for any of the causes hereinafter mentioned in this paragraph, 
apart from and in addition to any and all rights and remedies hereunder which 
said Steamship Company has by virtue of the creation of the aforesaid trust re- 
lationship, and to that end I (we) further agree to accept responsibility and 
liability for each steamship passage ticket and order, railroad ticket and order, 
deposit receipt, money order, draft, travelers check or other document or form 
delivered to me (us) and for all funds and moneys received by me (us) as pro- 
ceeds of sale of any of such documents or forms, or as deposits or for the 
account of said Steamship Company, and to indemnify and save the said Steam- 
ship Company harmless from loss for such documents and forms and for such 
proceeds of sale, deposits and funds, whether or not the same have been depos- 
ited in a bank and whether such loss is occasioned by forgery, burglary or theft 
or by the insolvency of either a purchaser of such documents or forms or of a 
bank in which I (we) may have deposited such proceeds of sale, deposits or 
funds (notwithstanding the fact that under the terms of this trust agreement 
such bank deposits are the property of said Steamship Company and not my 
(our) property), or by any other act or condition whatsoever. 

I (we) further agree not to transfer or sell the sub-agency appointment of 
said Steamship Company or to change the name or the address of the sub- 
agency without the prior written consent of said Steamship Company and to 
report without delay any change that may affect my (our) sub-agency. : 

I (we) further agree that under any plan for the bonding of the sub-agency 
and/or for the payment of a fee by the sub-agency which said Steamship Com- 
pany may arrange, this appointment shall not become nor remain effective un- 
less and until any forms necessary or any acts required cf me (us) in connec- 


| 
¢ 
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tion with such bonding and/or sub-agency fee arrangements have been executed 
or performed by me (us) and are acceptable to said Steamship Company. 

No modification of the terms of this Trust Agreement shall be effective unless 
made in writing and signed by both parties. 

I (we) further agree that if this application for appointment as a sub-agency 
is granted, said appointment may be withdrawn by said Steamship Company at 
any time after ten days from the date hereof and without previous notice, and 
shall in any event expire not later than April 15,19 , unless prior to such ex- 
piration said Steamship Company shall, in writing, renew my (our) appoint- 
ment for a further period of one year under the same or under other terms and 
conditions, and thereafter from year to year in the same manner, no appoint- 
ment being effective for a longer period than until the fifteenth day of April 
next after the date of such appointment unless a contrary intention is clearly and 
affirmatively expressed on the face of the written renewal of such appointment. 

Any failure by said Steamship Company to avail itself of or act upon any 
default on my (our) part for any of my (our) acts or omissions in violation of 
the terms and conditions hereof, unless agreed to in writing by said Steamship 
Company, shall not be deemed a waiver by said Steamship Compeny, nor a gen- 
eral waiver of any such acts or omissions; and a waiver by said Steamship 
Company in respect of one or any number of acts or omissions by me (us) shall 
not be deemed to operate as a relinquishment of any rights against me (us) ora 
waiver in respect of any acts or omissions by me (us) subsequently occurring. 


(Witness of Applicant’s Signature) (Name of Applicant) 
(Pell Amaoens) wine sew e Sid caliente cdndsnetnne 
(Title) 
(Date) -------------------------- COD iacicccnteetcatnianitiethanw Sicilian ‘ 


The above application for a sub-agency of the Steamship Company named below 
is hereby approved, subject to all of the terms and conditions referred to therein, 
including the rules thereto annexed. 


es eS Se ce ee ee = 


[TRANS-ATLANTIC PASSENGER CONFERENCE] 
RuLes GOVERNING THE ACTIVITIES OF SuB-AGENTS IN NortH AMERICA 


Adopted by the Steamship Lines, Members of the Trans-Atlantic 
Passenger Conference 


These Rules cover the services of each of the member Lines and relate to all 
classes of bookings. They must be strictly complied with in the spirit as well as 
the letter, and a violation of any Rule or default in the performance of any pro- 
vision thereof, with respect to any one of such Lines, may result in the concella- 
tion of the agency by all of such Lines which it represents. 

1. Definition of Agent.—The term “agent,” wherever mentioned in these Rules, 
means an individual, firm or corporation employed by the Line, either directly or 
throuch its General Agent, as a sub-agent for the sale of steamship passage tickets, 
and/or orders, and/or railroad tickets and/or orders, and/or money orders, drafts 
or travelers checks, and/or other documents or forms, and for no other purpose 
for the Line. 

2. Definition of Line.—The term “the Line,” wherever mentioned in these Rules, 
means the particular Steamship Company, member of the Trans-Atlantic Passen- 
ger Conference, represented by the agent under a prescribed written form of 
authorization to act as such agent for said Steamship Company. 

3. Responsibility of Agent.—The agent is responsible to the Line for all business 
transacted in its behalf whether conducted by him or by any other person in 
his name. 

4. Agency Address.—The agent must transact the business of the agency only 
at the address and in the office at which it has been duly authorized. The agent 
must not offer or place or allow others to offer or place the Line’s passage tickets 
and orders, railroad tickets and orders, money orders, drafts, travelers checks, or 
other documents or forms so held in trust, for sale at any address outside of his 
own authorized office ; nor shall he sell such tickets, orders or other documents to, 
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or offer to sell through or have any business dealings with, disqualified agents, 
peddlers, porters, runners or other unauthorized persons endeavoring to engage 
in or become associated with the steamship ticket business. The agent must not 
employ for the sale of such tickets, orders, or other documents or forms, or for 
the solicitation of the Line’s business, in any particular, any person not regularly 
employed on his staff. 

The agent must not employ a disqualified agent who has at any time been in 
default to any of the member Lines, or any person previously connected with such 
a disqualified agent until and unless authority for such employment has been 
secured from the Line. 

5. Lines Represented.—The agent is prohibited from booking passengers for 
any steamer not connected with the fleets of any of the member Lines which is 
operated in a trans-Atlantic service competitive with such Lines, or from repre- 
senting in any capacity any steamship company operating a steamer in such a 
competitive service, unless written permission to do so is first obtained from 
such Lines through the Secretary of the Trans-Atlantic Conference. He is also 
prohibited from selling passage tickets, orders or similar documents so held in 
trust, under false representations as to the Line, vessel, or route by which a 
passenger is to be transported. 

The agent is prohibited from acting or advertising himself as agent for, or as 
entitled to do business for any of the member Lines he does not represent by 
direct appointment; nor may he sell to another agent for any of the member 
Lines tickets, orders or similar documents, held in trust by him, of a Line which 
such other agent does not represent 

6. Tickets, Proceeds, etc., Held in Trust—The agent must hold in trust for 
the Line all tickets, orders, deposit receipts, money orders, drafts, travelers 
checks, and other documents or forms delivered to him by such Line, together 
with the proceeds of sale thereof, deposits, and any other funds received or 
collected for the account of said Line, and such proceeds, deposits and funds 
shall be kept separate and apart from all other funds and moneys in his hands. 

7. Issue of the Line’s Tickets, etc., Only—A ticket-holding agent must not 
hold nor accept for sale any ticket, deposit receipt, order or other documents or 
forms not supplied to him by the Line. He shall not issue orders, passage con- 
tracts or tickets of his own or those of any other individual, firm or corpora- 
tion, other than the Line, nor shall he issue orders, passage contracts or tickets 
on private correspondents, firms or corporations, wherever located, for outward, 
round-trip or prepaid ocean transportation. 

A ticket-holding agent not supplied by the Line with its deposit receipts may 
use his own form of deposit receipt and a non-ticket-holding agent may also 
use his own form of deposit receipt; in both instances, such deposit receipts 
must be consecutively numbered and must show the name of the Line, steamer 
and date of sailing for which issued and must be written in triplicate, one copy 
of which must be sent to the Line with the remittance. 

8. Adherence to Authorized Rates.—The agent must sell tickets, orders, money 
orders, drafts, travelers checks, documents or forms so held in trust only at the 
authorized rates then obtaining, in accordance with circular announcements 
issued from time to time by the Line, and must not at any time quote any rates 
not so authorized. 

9. Securing of Accommodation A passage ticket, order or similar document 
so held in trust must not be issued for specific accommodations, without first 
securing the reservation thereof from the Line. 

10. Passage Money, etc., to be Shown on Tickets, ete The amount received 
for passage money, the date of issuance, the place of sale, and the correct and 
full name and address of the agency, must always be noted on the passage ticket, 
order or similar document, 

11. Remittances.—Advices of all sales of any of the Line’s documents or forms 
so held in trust and/or of all reservations of accommodations, accompanied by re- 
mittances of the proceeds of sale, or deposits or part payments collected on reser- 
vations for Eastbound and/or Westbound passages, regardless of date of sailing, 
and so held in trust, must be forwarded on the day of sale (deposits on the day of 
receipt) to the office of the Line to which reports and remittances are required to 
be sent. For the purpose of varifying adherence to this requirement, the books, 
records and other documents of the agent will be subject to examination period- 
ically by an auditor nominated by the Line or by the Trans-Atlantic Passenger 
Conference. 

Any violation of this requirement with respect to any one of the member Lines 
will result in the cancellation of the agency by all of such Lines which it 
represents. 
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12. Booking Points —The agent must sell passage tickets, order, or similar doe 
uments so held in trust only to or from such booking points as are designated in 
the published tariff of the Line, at the quoted rates, but not between any other 
points. Third class prepaid passengers must be booked through to final destina- 
tion only on such forms as may be authorized by the Line 

3. Payment of Commission—The basis of commission is in accordance with 
circular announcements issued from time to time by the Line. Only an individual, 
firm or corporation employed by the Line as its agent, and so duly authorized 
by it in writing, is entitled to the authorized commission 

Commission is paid only upon the actual issuance of the ticket, order or similar 
document so held in trust and the direct receipt by the agent of the full proceeds 
of sale thereof. Commission is not paid on letters or cards of introduction. 

(Note.—Commission may be paid to an agent who has collected the initial 
payment (deposit) for a passage ticket although the ticket is subsequently 
issued at the Line's office 

Commission may not be deducted from a deposit (initial payment) but is 
paid to the agent upon completion of the sale whether the balance of the pas 
sage money is collected by the agent or by the Line’s office and the passage 
ticket issued there. 

Commission is not payable to an agent if a Lire has collected the initial 
payment (deposit) for passag 
agent and the balance of the passage money paid to him.) 

14. Commissions Not to he Divided The agent alone is entitled to the full 








e and the ticket is subsequently issued by the 





amount of commission allowed by the Line upon each sale. He must not promise 
or hold out any improper inducements, expressed or implied, of paying any portion 
of the commission allowed to purchasers or prospective purchasers of tickets, 
orders or similar documents, or to passengers or to any other persons, by letter, 
circular, newspaper advertisement or otherwise 

All rebates, drawbacks, discounts, credits, commissions, presents, prizes, or 
allowances of any description whatsoever made or offered to be made to a 
purchaser, prospective purchaser, passenger, or to any other person, with a view 
to inflnencing the sale of a ticket, order or similar document are strictly 
prohibited. 

15. Telegraph or Telephone Charges.—The agent must prepay all telegraph or 
telephone charges when communicating with the Line and the Line will prepay 
the reply. 

16. Agent in Default.—The agent who is at any time in default to any of the 
member Lines will be immediately disqualified and his agency will be promptly 
cancelled by all the member Lines. When a firm is disqualified, each member 
thereof, and when a corporation is disqualified, each officer thereof, is also so 
disqualified. 

The agent, immediately upon disqualification, is prohibited from selling tickets, 
orders or other documents or forms, or from transacting any other business 
of the agency, at his office or residence or at any other place or address, and must 
surrender immediately all tickets, orders and other documents or forms held 
in trust by him. 

When the agent is disqualified, the sale of passage tickets, orders or other 
documents or forms of or for any of the members Lines is thereby prohibited. 

17. Advertising—(a) Announcements: The term “advertising” means an- 
nouncements, ete., by posters, booklets, circulars, printed matter, hand-bills, 
newspaper, magazine or periodical advertising, paid reading notices, radio, ete., 
or other paid public form of announcement in regard to the steamship business 

(b) Unfavorable Comparisons: No statements shall be made which reflect 
upon or institute unfavorable comparisons as between any of the member Lines 
or their steamers. 

(c) Statements of Fact: Advertising expressions shall be limited to statements 
of fact, and must avoid any appearance of being misleading. 

(d) Use of Superlatives, ete.: All advertisements shall conform to truth and 
good taste, and superlatives that are debatable must not be used in advertising 
matter. 

(e) Steamer Blocks and Cuts: No steamer blocks or cuts may be utilized 
unless the steamer depicted is employed or to be employed in an advertised 
service of the Line. For general advertisements, circulars, pamphlets, ete., 
advertising the fleet or services generally of the Line, the steamer block or cut 
of any vessel employed or to be employed by the Line may be utilized, but for 
special announcements or advertisements for a particular steamer or voyage, 
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no steamer block or cut may be utilized, except that depicting the vessel or vessels 
advertised. 

The agent is not permitted to use the steamer block or cut of a vessel of any 
Line which he does not represent. 

(f) Tonnage: All references to tonnage must refer to “gross registered ton- 
nage.” It is not permissible to advertise displacement tonnage unless the gross 
registered tonnage is simultaneously shown in the same characters. In news- 
paper advertisements, the agent must confine references to tonnage to the gross 
registered tonnage, and no particulars will be included in such advertisements of 
the steamers’ displacement tonnages. 

(g) Class of Accommodation: The several classes of passenger accommoda- 
tion shall be designated by the following expressions only: 

First Class 
One Class 
Cabin 
Tourist 

Equivalent expressions in the different languages may be utilized. 

(h) Rates: All advertised or otherwise offered rates of trans-Atlantic trathe 
shall— 

(1) Include the name of the Line, 
(2) State the destination, if other than a port, and 
(3) Indicate the class of ocean accommodation. 

(j) Revision of Rates: A revision of rates must not be advertised or be given 
publicity unless on written authority of the Line. 

(k) Printed Matter: All printed matter pertaining to sailings and rates shall 
show the date and place of issue. 

(m) Bill-boards and Signs: Bill posting, painted, electric and other signs must 
be restricted at all places to the immediate premises of the agent. 

(rn) Designation of Agency: The agent may represent himself only as an 
“Agent” or “Sub-Agent,” but not as a “General Agent,” “General Passenger 
Agent,” “General Steamship Agent,” “Special Agent,” or similar designation, on 
letter-heads, office signs or otherwise. 

(0) Agent’s Responsibility: Any agent publishing an advertisement which is 
in violation of these Rules will be held liable therefor by the Line. 

18. Erroneous or Misleading Statements.—The agent is prohibited from issuing 
any erroneous of misleading statement to the effect that any of the member Lines 
or any of their agents is following practices that are contrary to these Rules or 
has offered to enter into such practices with said agent or otherwise. 

19. Books Open for Inspection.—The agent must keep appropriate accounts of 
all transactions relating to the agency, currently to date. His office premises 
may be visited at any time and all the books, records and documents in relation 
to the agency representation shall be open to inspection by the Line or by a duly 
authorized representative of the Trans-Atlantic Passenger Conference. 

20. Adequate Amount of Business to be Transacted.—The agent must endeavor 
to create and stimulate the sale of passenger transportation and must transact 
a sufficient amount of business to justify the costs and responsibilities incurred 
by the Line and by such other of the member Lines he represents in retaining the 
agency ; the failure or inability to produce an amount of business sufficient, in the 
opinion of such Lines, to justify the continuance of the agency may result in its 
termination by all of such Lines. 

21. Maintenance of Ethical Business Standards.—The agent must at all times 
maintain ethical standards of business in the conduct of his agency and in his 
dealings with passengers, purchasers of tickets, orders or other documents or 
forms so held in trust, and with each of the member Lines he represents. 

22. Report of Violation of Rules.—The agent is not justified in violating any of 
these Rules on the ground that some other agent is, or may be doing so. It is the 
duty of the agent to report any of the member Lines he represents or to the 
Trans-Atlantic Passenger Conference any violations thereof that may come to his 
knowledge, together with all facts and substantiating evidence. 

23. Violation of Rules.—When in the judgment of the member Lines, the agent 
has violated or has failed to comply with or adhere to any of these Rules or any 
additional or supplemental Rules, with respect to any of such Lines, the agency 
may be withdrawn and cancelled by all such Lines or damages may be imposed 
against such agency. The amount imposed, in the form of liquidated damages, 
shall not be more than $1,000, for each infringement; if the agent fails to pay 
the amount of such damages within the time specified in a written notice mailed to 
him by the Secretary of the Trans-Atlantic Passenger Conference, he shall be 





' 
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immediately disqualified from acting in any capacity for any of the member 
Lines. 

24. Termination of Agency.—BHither the Line or the agent may terminate the 
agency at any time. 

20, Adherence to Rules.—The agent agrees to adhere to and comply with these 
and such additional and/or supplemental Rules as may be announced from time 
to time by the Line, which in any way relate to or govern the activities or the 
business of the agency. 


[Issue of March 14, 1950.] 


| TRANS-PACIFIC PASSENGER CONFERENCE] 


AGENCY APPOINTMENT AGREEMENT 


I (We) hereby apply for an agency of— 


hereinafter designated as the Line(s), to be located at the address shown below, 
and in the event of my (our) appointment, or reappointment, and in considera- 
tion thereof, I (we) agree that such appointment shall be for the sole purpose 
of the solicitation of passenger traffic and other services offered by the Line(s) 
in connection therewith and for no other business of the said Line(s); and 
further 

(1) I (We) agree to adhere to and comply with all the instructions from and 
the annexed rules governing the activities of agents of said Line(s), and which 
I (we) have read and hereby agree to, and all additional or supplemental rules 
for or requirements of agencies hereafter issued by said Line(s), including any 
special instructions applying to any particular case or circumstances; and 

(2) I (We) also agree to hold in trust for said Line(s) any passage tickets 
and orders, railroad tickets and orders, money orders, drafts, travelers’ checks, 
or other documents and forms supplied to me (us) for sale, and to sell the same 
only at the fares quoted by said Line(s), and when any of such documents or 
forms are sold I (we) agree to keep and hold the proceeds of sale and also any 
deposits made on account of any sales, and the proceeds of passage sales and 
also any deposits made on account of any sales and any other funds received or 
collected for the account of said Line(s), whether or not the same have been 
deposited in a bank, in trust and entirely separate and apart from any and 
all other funds and moneys in my (our) hands, and to remit such proceeds of sale 
to said Line(s) immediately after each sale, and all deposits and other funds 
immediately after their receipt; and 

(3) I (We) further agree to return to said Line(s) upon demand all of its 
(their) unsold tickets, orders and other documents and forms and also any 
certificate or other written authorization of agency appointment issued to me 
(us); and 

(4) I (We) further agree that the relationship set up between me (us) and 
the said Line(s) is not that of debtor and creditor but of trustee and beneficiary, 
and that all funds derived from the sale of said Line’s(s’) passages, or tickets, 
orders and other documents or forms, and also any deposits and any other funds 
received or collected for the account of said Line(s), are the property of said 
Line(s) and do not belong to me (us); and, in consideration of the granting 
of this agency, 

(5) I (We) not only represent and warrant that I (we) shall at all times 
safeguard and protect the property and money of said Line(s) in the manner 
aforesaid, but I (we) add our personal indenmity to said Line(s) for any loss 
which may be sustained by it (them) for any of the causes hereinafter men- 
tioned in this paragraph, apart from and in addition to any and all rights and 
remedies hereunder which said Line(s) has (have) by virtue of the creation of 
the aforesaid trust relationship, and to that end I (we) further agree to accept 
responsibility and liability for each passage ticket and order, railroad ticket 
and order, deposit receipt, money order, draft, travelers’ check, or other docu- 
ment or form delivered to me (us) and for all funds and moneys received by me 
(us) as proceeds of sale of any passages, or of any such documents or forms or 
as deposits, or for the account of such Line(s), and to indemnify and save the 
said Line(s) harmless fronr loss for such documents and forms and for such 
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proceeds of sale, deposits and funds whether or not the same have been deposited 
in a bank and whether such loss is occasioned by forgery, burglary or theft, 
or by the insolvency of either a purchaser of such documents or forms or of a 
bank in which I (we) may have deposited such proceeds of sale, deposits or 
funds (notwithstanding the fact that under the terms of this trust agreement 
such bank deposits are the property of said Line(s) and not my (our) property), 
or by any other act or condition whatsoever; and 

(6) I (We) further agree not to transfer or sell the agency appointment of 
said Line (s) or to change the name or the address or ownership of the agency 
without the prior written consent of the said Line(s), and to report without 


delay any change that may affect my (our) agency: and 


(7) I (We) further agree that under any plan for the bonding of the agency 
and/or for the payment of a fee by the agency which the said Line(s) may 
arrange, this appointment shall not become nor remain effective unless and 
until y forms necessary or any acts required of me (us) in connection with 
such bonding and/or agency fee arrangements have been executed or performed 
by me (us) and are acceptable to said Line(s) ; and 

(S) I (We) further agree that any failure by said Line(s) to avail itself 
(themselves) of or act upon any default on my (our) part for any of my (our) 
acts or omissions in violation of the terms and conditions hereof, unless agreed 
to in writing by said Line(s), shall not be deemed a waiver of said Line(s), 
nor a general waiver of any such acts or omissions: and a waiver by said 
Line(s) in respect of one or any number of acts or omissions by me (us) shall 
not be deemed to operate as a relinquishment of any rights against me (us) 
or a waiver in respect of any acts or omissions by me (us) subsequently 
occurring: and 

(9) I (We) further agree that if this application for an agency is granted, 
said appointment may be suspended, withdrawn or cancelled by said Line(s), 
with or without cause, at any time and without previous notice, and notice 
of such suspension, withdrawal or cancellation mailed to my (our) address 
as stated below shall be sufficient: also that said appointment shall supersede 
and cancel respectively my (our) every appointment to the below located agency 
by the said Line(s) of earlier date and effect; and 

(10) I (We) further agree to maintain ethical standards of business in the 
conduct of the agency, in all advertising, in all dealings with passengers or 
purchasers of passage, and with the abovementioned Line(s) ; and 

(11) I (We) further agree that no modification of the terms of this trust 
agreement shall be effective unless made in writing and signed by both parties; 
and 

(12) I (We) further agree that the agency shall be located 


at 





(Room, Building, Street and Number) (City or Town) (State) 


and shall be conducted under the following name: 


(Signature of Witness Name of Le gal Owner(s) 
: Signed by — 
(Full address of Witness (Title) 


(Place and date where signed) 


Effective beginning today, the above application is hereby approved and the 
applicant is hereby appointed AGENT, subject to all of the terms and conditions 
referred to in the application, including the rules thereto annexed. 


Name of Line(s) 


Trans-Pacific Passenger Conference Form 181-146; 
(Reprinted December 1, 1951) 


er re tere 


EO re nner 
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Trans-Pacific Passenger Conference ; 

S. E. Corbin, Secretary, San Francisco, Calif. 

(Re-issued December 1, 1951) 

RvuLES GOVERNING THE ACTIVITIES OF SuB-AGENCIES OF THE COMMON CARRIERS 
ENGAGED IN TRANS-PACIFIC PASSENGERS TRAFFIC, MEMBERS OF THE TRANS- 
PACIFIC PASSENGER CONFERENCE 


(A) COMPLIANCE 


These Rules cover the services of each of the above-mentioned Lines and relate 
to all classes of bookings. The Agent shall strictly comply with these Rules in 
the spirit as well as in the letter. A violation of any Rule or default in the per- 
formance of any provision thereof, with respect to any one of such Lines, may 
result in a fine being imposed, or the cancellation of the Agency by all of such 
Lines which the Agent represents. 


(B) DEFINITIONS 


B. 1—Definition of “Agent”’.—The term “Agent” wherever mentioned in these 
Rules, means an individual, firm or corporation appointed by the Line, either 
directly or through its representative, as a sub-agent for the solicitation of pas- 
senger traffic and other services offered by the Line in connection therewith and 
for no other business of the Line. 

B. 2—Definition of “Line”’.—The term “Line” wherever mentioned in these 
tules, means the particular common carrier engaged in transpacific passenger 
traffic, member of the Trans-Pacific Passenger Conference, represented by the 
Agent under a prescribed written form of authorization to act as such Agent 
for said common carrier. 


(C) AUTHORIZATION AND RECORDS 


C. 1—Authorization.—The Agent, individual, firm or corporation, shall be in 
possession of the prescribed form of appointment for and duly approved by each 
Line represented, readily available for inspection. 

C. 2—Records.—The Agent shall keep appropriate accounts of all transactions 
relating to the agency, currently to date. The office premises of the Agent and 
his books relative to the agency shall be open to inspection by a representative 
of the Line, or by the Secretary of the Trans-Pacific Passenger Conference at any 
time, or by his duly authorized representative. 


(D) TERMINATION OF AGENCY 


The agency may be terminated at any time, either by the Line for whom the 
agency is held, or by the Agent. A notification mailed or delivered to the Agent’s 
address by the Line, or to the Line by the Agent, shall be sufficient notice. 


(E) REPRESENTATION 


BE. 1—Unauthorized Non-Conference Representation.—The Agent shall not sell 
any passage ticket or act in any manner for any common carrier regularly or tem- 
porarily in the trans-Pacific trade (including “cruise” ships for local business 
only) not connected with the fleets of the Lines for which he has been duly 
appointed as provided by the appointment rules of the Trans-Pacific Passenger 
Conference, unless written permission to do so is first obtained from the Lines. 

BE. 2—Unauthorized Conference Representation—The Agent shall not act nor 
represent himself as an agency for any Line, member of the Trans-Pacific Pas- 
senger Conference, he does not so represent. 

EK. 3—Location.—The Agent shall transact the business of the agency only at 
the address and in the office at which he has been duly authorized. 

BE. 4—Unauthorized Address.—The Agent shall not offer nor place, nor allow 
others to offer or place, any passage ticket, order, or other document held in 
trust by him, for sale at any address outside of the authorized office. 

E. 5—Designation.—The Agent shall not designate nor represent himself on 
letterheads, office signs, or otherwise, as a “general agency,” “general passenger 
agency,” “general steamship agency,” “special agency,” or similar designations, 
but only as an “agency,” or “sub-agency.” 

BE. 6—Telephone Listing.—The Agent shall not list his name, address or tele- 
phone number in regular or classified telephone directories under the head of 


” 
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“Steamship Companies’ or “Steamship Lines,” or under the name of any Line. 
The Agent may insert his name under the heading “Steamship Agencies,” but not 
under any other classified heading unless approved in writing by the Conference 
Secretary. 

E. 7—Employment by a Line-—The Agent or any member or employee thereof 
shall not be employed, part time or otherwise, in connection with the passenger 
department or ships or in any similar manner whatsoever, by any Line. 

BE. 8S—The Agent’s Employees——The Agent shall not employ for the purpose 
of selling ticket, order, or other document held in trust by him, any person not 
on his regular staff. 

E. 9—Dealing with Other Agents—The Agent shall not sell through another 
Agent any ticket, order, or other document held in trust by him, of a Line which 
such other Agent does not represent. 

BE. 10—Dealing with Unauthorized Persons.—The Agent shall not sell or offer 
to sell, a ticket, order, or other document held in trust by him, to any person 
to resell such transportation; or have any business affecting any member com- 
pany of the Trans-Pacific Passenger Conference, with such person; or to sell to or 
through, or have any business affecting any member company of such Conference, 
with any disqualified agent, hotel or other porter, hotel runner, or any other 
person endeavoring to become associated with the transportation ticket business 
of any member company of such Conference. 

E. 11—Telegraph and Telephone Charges.—The Agent shall prepay all tele- 
graph or telephone charges when communicating with the Line and the Line 
addressed will prepay the reply. 

BE. 12—Agent’s Publications —The Agent shall not ask nor accept from any 
Line, nor donate to any Line, advertising in any publication in the United States 
or Canada which he may own, control, or in which he may be indirectly interested. 

B. 13—Prohibited Allowances.—The Agent shall not ask nor accept from any 
Line postage, advertising, stationery, business cards, window lettering or any 
other form of allowance other than the authorized commission. 

E. 14—Agent’s Tours.—-The Agent arranging a tour shall not ask nor accept 
from any Line clerical assistance, monetary or other such allowances. He may, 
however, be supplied by the Line with special printed matter (as distinguished 
from its regular literature) such as flyers, circulars, folders or dodgers, provided 
such special printed matter clearly shows that it is the Line’s production; cir- 
culars, ete., which the Line does not itself have printed, will not be paid for. 

E. 15—Railroad Transportation.—The Agent shall not ask nor accept from any 
Line any request for or assistance in any way to secure from any railroad 
company, for himself or any member or employee of his agency, free or reduced 
rate railroad transportation. 

E. 16—Ethical Conduct.—The Agent shall at all times maintain ethical stand- 
ards of business in the conduct of the agency and in dealings with passengers, 
purchasers of tickets, orders or other documents, and with each of the Lines he 
represents. Ethical conduct means adherence to correct business morals and the 
observance in spirit as well as in letter of the Rules and Regulations for the 
Guidance of Sub-Agents. 


(F) FARES, SOLICITATION AND SALE 


F. 1—Selling at Tariff —The Agent shall sell the tickets, orders or other docu- 
ments held in trust by him, only to or from such places as are designated in the 
published tariff of the Line, at the quoted fares, but not between any other 
points. 

F, 2—Selling on Credit—The Agent shall not sell on credit, nor advertise nor 
offer to sell on credit, any ticket, order or other document of the Line, nor issue 
any passage ticket or order without having received the passage fare in full. 

F. 3—False Representations.—The Agent shall not sell any ticket, order or 
other document held in trust by him, under false representations as to the Line, 
vessel or route by which the passenger is to be transported. 

F. 4—Improper Inducements.—The Agent shall not hold out any improper 
inducements to purchasers of tickets, by letter, circular, newspaper advertise- 
ment or otherwise; any rebate, drawback, discount, credit, present or allowance 
of any description whatsoever, made with a view to influencing the sale of a 
ticket, order or similar document, is prohibited. 

F. 5—Reservations.—The Agent shall not use fictitious names for reservations; 
nor shall he transfer a reservation from one person to another without consent 
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of the Line; nor shall he sell passage for a specific sailing of the Line without 
first securing reservation from the Line. 

F, 6—The Line’s Forms.—The Agent shall not have nor offer for sale for the 
Line any ticket, order or other document form not supplied to him by the Line 
he represents. 

F, 7—The Agent’s Forms.—The Agent shall not issue for the Line, any deposit 
receipt, order, certificate, passage contract, or ticket of him own, or of any 
other individual, firm or corporation other than the Line, nor shall it issue such 
order, certificate, passage contract or ticket on private correspondents, firms or 
corporations, wherever located. 


(G) ADVERTISING 


G. 1—The Agent's Responsibility—The Agent shall be responsible for his 
observance of these rules with respect to advertising and shall be held liable 
for any violation thereof. 

G 2—Definition—The terms “advertising” and “advertisement” as herein 
used include the Agent’s every public form of announcement relating to the 
transportation business, such as posters, booklets, circulars, printed matter, 
handbills, newspaper, magazile or periodical advertising, paid reading notices, 
motion pictures, window and other office signs, or radio, issued or used by the 
Agent in connection with his agency for the Line. 

G 3—Statements of Fact.—The Agent’s advertising expressions shall be limited 
to statements of fact and shall avoid any appearance of being misleading. 

G. 4—Truth and Good Taste-—The Agent’s advertisements shall conform to 
truth and good taste and superlatives that are debatable shall not be used. 

G. 5—Derogatory Statements or Unfavorable Comparisons.—The Agent shall 
not make any statement which reflects upon any Line, or any officer or employee 
of a Line, or institute unfavorable comparison between the Lines or their vessels. 

G. 6—Place and Date of Issuance.—The Agent shall show the place and date 
of issuance on all his printed matter pertaining to the Line’s sailing or rates. 

G. T—Class of Accommodations and Name of Line-—The Agent shall show the 
class of accommodation to which the fare applies and also the name of the Line 
and service (and vessel if more than one fare applies on its vessels) over which 
the fare is available, on all advertised or otherwise offered passage fares for the 
Line; if such fare is advertised or offered in the interior (at an inland point), 
a clear statement shall be made as to whether it is for ocean passage or for 
through ocean and land passage and shall show the class of any accommodation 
covered thereby. 

G. 8—Fares Beyond Trans-Shipment Port.—The Agent shall clearly show 
with all advertised fares of the Line to ports beyond the specific ports of call 
of the vessel for which advertised, that the route is by way of such trans- 
shipment port and such trans-shipment port shall be named. 

G. 9—Advertising a Change in Fares.—The Agent,when advertising a change 
in the Line’s fares, shall indicate the actual fares. 

G. 10—Fare Reductions —The Agent shall not advertise or give publicity to a 
revision in the Line’s fares, as a reduction, unless the Agent holds the written 
notice from the Line, or from the Secretary of the Trans-Pacific Passenger 
Conference, of the unanimous agreement of all Lines to advertise such revision 
as a reduction. 

G. 11—Tonnage.—The Agent shall use the word “tonnage” to refer to gross 
registered tonnage. Displacement tonnage shall not be advertised unless the 
gross registered tonnage is shown immediately therewith. 

G,. 12—Speed.—The Agent shall use the word “knots” to describe the speed of 
ships with no reference to miles. 

G. 18—Using Blocks (Cuts) of Vessels——The Agent shall not use a block of a 
vessel of a Line he does not represent; nor shall such block be used unless the 
vessel depicted is employed or is to be employed in an advertised service of the 
Line; for general advertisements of the fleet or service generally of the Line, the 
block of any vessel employed or to be employed by that Line may be used, but 
for special advertisements for a particular vessel or voyage, no block may be 
used unless it depicts the vessel or vessels advertised. 

G. 14—T he Line’s Advertising.—The Agent shall not ask for nor accept from the 
Line any newspaper, periodical or magazine advertising to be paid for by the Line 
and to include the Agent’s name; except that when a special tour is advertised 
in a foreign language publication or religious or college publication, the Agent 
may be named in the body of the advertisement as the conductor of the tour but 
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shall not be shown as signatory to the advertisement; the name of the Line shall 

appear at the top or bottom of such advertisement in type larger in size than 

that displaying the name of the Agent or conductor and it shall be clearly ir- 

dicated in the advertisement that it is the Line’s advertisement. 

CoMMENTARY.—The Agent shall not have an advertisement of his own 

placed adjacent to any such advertising of a Line which in effect may be 
equivalent to including the Agent’s name and/or address in the Line’s ad- 
vertisement. 


(H) COMMISSION 


H. 1—Basis.—The Agent’s basis of commission shall be in accordance with an- 
nouncements issued to the Agent from time to time by the Line and shall depend 
upon the Agent’s possession of the appointment agreement, duly executed by and 
effective for the Line, showing that he is in fact the Agent for the Line. 

H. 2—Allowed on Complete Sale Only.—The Agent shall not deduct commis 
sion from a deposit but shall be entitled to commission only after completion of 
the sale, that is, when the entire passage money shall have been paid by the pas 





senger and when the appropriate ticket or order for the Line shall actually have 
been issued. 

H. 3—Agent’s Right to the Commission.—The Agent who actually collects the 
initial part of the passage money as evidenced by the Line’s deposit receipt (even 
though the balance of the passage money may be paid through some other Agent 
or to the Line’s own office) ; or the Agent who actually collects the passage money 
in full: or the Agent who secures the passage reservation in writing from the 
Line if the passage money is paid in full by the passenger to the Line’s own 
office; shall be entitled to the commission on the full passage fare. The Agent 
who collects any part of the passage money after the initial collection has been 
made by some other Agent or by the Line’s own office shall not be entitled to the 
commission, 

H. 4 igent’s Right to Additional Commission The Agent who is entitled 
to commission on the original sale of a ticket is also entitled to commission for 
any additional collection made by the Line before sailing in connection with the 
passenger’s transfer to higher rated accommodations, but only if such higher 
rated accommodation had bee originally applied for by the Agent. 

H. 5—Commission Paid Over the Counter—The Agent who accepts payment 
of commission over the counter shall require such payment by cheque, draft or 
money order made out to his own order, or, if payment in cash is accepted, shall 
give a receipt for the commission to the Line making the payment and such 
receipt shall be written by the Agent in person 

H. 6—Leads, Letters or Cards of Introduction—The Agent shall not be en- 
titled to commission on the strength of leads, or upon letters or cards of intro- 
duction. 

H. 7—Commission Not to be Divided.—The Agent shall retain the full amount 
of commission and shall not divide it with the passenger or purchaser of the 
ticket or with any other person in order to influence the sale or for any other 
purpose. 

H. 8—Commission Prior to Official Appointment The Agent Shall not be en- 
titled to commission on any business booked prior to the date of his official ap- 
pointment as Agent, or on any business booked between the date of his applica- 
tion for the Line’s Agency and the date of his official appointment as Agent. 

H. 9—Commission on Improved Accommodation.—The Agent shall not be en- 
titled to commission on any collection for improved accommodation made after 
sailing of the passenger on the Line’s vessel. 

H. 10—Commission for Additional Members of a Group—The Agent shall 
not be entitled to commission on tickets sold by some other Agent or by the Line 
to additional members of a group. 


(I) REMITTANCES 


I. 1—Procedure.—The Agent shall remit all funds collected, also the proceeds 
of sale or deposits, or part payments collected for any passages (regardless of 
date), also of the railroad tickets or orders, or money orders or other forms held 
in trust by the Agent, IMMEDIATELY to the office of the Line to which reports 
and such remittances are required to be sent. 

The term “immediately” means the day of sale or the day after the proceeds 
of sale or deposits or part payments collected are actually received by the Agent, 
and at latest three (3) days thereafter. 
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I. 2—Advices of Reservations and Sales.—The Agent shall send to the proper 
office of the Line, advices or acceptance of reservations offered on the day of the 
acceptance of the reservation, and advices of sales on the day of sale. 

I. 8—When any Agent in Default is a firm, then each member thereof, and 
when such agent is a corporation, then each officer thereof, shall be considered 
in default. 

I. 4—Effect of Cancellation for Default——The Agent who defaults is imme- 
diately prohibited from selling tickets, orders or other documents, or from trans- 
acting any other business for the Line, at the Agent’s office or at any other place 
or address, and shall immediately surrender all tickets, forms and any other 
documents held in trust by it for the Line, to the Line or the Line’s representa- 
tive, including his appointment agreement. 

I. 5—Reinstatement after Dejault—The Agent who defaults and who settles 
all claims in full to Lines (including the bonding company that may have paid 
the Line’s claims) shall be permitted to again hold appointment by a Line only 
if such reinstatement is agreed to by all Lines that held such claims. 


(J) VIOLATION OF RULES 


J. 1—Frroneous or Misleading Accusations.—The Agent shall not issue any 
erroneous or misleading statements that any Line or Agent is following practices 
that are contrary to these Rules, or has offered to enter into such practices 
with him, or otherwise. 

J. 2—Responsibility of the Agent.—The Agent shall not violate any of these 
Rules on the ground that some other Agent is, or is alleged to be, doing so. 

J. 3-—Complaint of an Agent.—The Agent who believes he has any complaint 
or information with respect to violation of any of these Rules on the part of 
any other Agent, shall report the alleged violation with evidence in the form of 
an affidavit to the Secretary of the Trans-Pacific Passenger Conference, or to 
any Line he represents. 

J. 4—Disqualification—The Agent who is disqualified shall be immediately 
cancelled by all Lines. 

J. 5—Fuilure or Refusal to Pay Fines.—The Agent declining or failing duly 
to pay a fine imposed by the Trans-Pacific Passenger Conference is thereby 
disqualified and his Agency shall be immediately cancelled by all Lines. 


[United States Maritime Commission Agreement No. 131-146; Approved June 
30, 1939.| 


INTERNATIONAL AIR TRANSPORT ASSOCIATION 
PASSENGER SALES AGENCY AGREEMENT (No, ---_) 
AN AGREEMENT made this —  alaclinies WE eed tite ends cadaaciancaeenemgeadacan a 
between 


Str Witit1am P. Hivprep, C.B., O.B.E., Director General of IATA, by E. S. 
PeFANIs, Secretary of IATA Traffic Conference I, as agent for certain IATA 
Members, hereinafter described, with office at 165 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


and 


having its principal office at ‘. 
(hereinafter called “the Agent’). 

WHEREBY IT IS AGREED AS FOLLOWS: 

1. Effectiveness.—(a) This Agreement shall become effective between the 
Agent and each individual IATA Member only if such IATA Member (herein- 
after called “the Carrier’) delivers to the Agent a Certificate of Appointment 
duly executed by or on behalf of the Carrier, authorizing the Agent to represent 
the Carrier subject to the terms and conditions of this Agreement. Delivery of 
such Certificate of Appointment by the Carrier to the Agent shall be a condition 
precedent to the coming into effect of the Agreement. Upon coming into effect 
as provided in the following Subparagraph, this Agreement, including any 
amendments thereto, shall have the same force and effect between the Carrier 
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and the Agent as though they were both named herein and had both subscribed 
their names as parties hereto. 

(b) The provisions of this Agreement shall, subject to the provisions of the 
foregoing Subparagraph, take effect on the fifth day after the date set forth in 
the Certificate of Appointment. 

(c) It is understood that the Director General of IATA and/or person author- 
ized to sign on his behalf have no rights or obligations hereunder, except as 
Agent for such IATA Members as may deliver Certificates of Appointment to the 
Agent pursuant to the terms hereof. 

2. Scope of Agent’s Authority and Authorized Offices—(a) The authority of 
the Agent to represent the Carrier shall be specifically limited to the Authority 
expressly granted by this Agreement. 

(b) Subject to the provisions of this Agreement, the Agent shall represent the 
Carrier in the sale of air passenger transportation over the services of the Carrier 
and, when authorized in writing by the Carrier, over the services of other air 
carriers by whom the Carrier has been authorized so to do. 

(c) The Agent shall maintain for the sale of such air passenger transportation 
the office or offices shown in Schedule “A” attached to the Certificate of Appoint- 
ment delivered to the Agent by the Carrier or in a Designation of Additional 
Authorized Agency Locations, duly executed by or on behalf of the Carrier 
and delivered to the Agent. The Carrier shall also have the right to, at any 
time upon written notice to the Agent, approve changes of address of authorized 
agency locations and to delete any of the offices from said Schedule “A” or from 
those listed in any Designation of Additional Authorized Agency Locations. 

(ad) The Agent shall abide by the terms, representations and conditions in any 
application or undertaking made by the Agent to IATA for the purpose of causing 
IATA to list and maintain it on the official IATA Agency List. All such appli- 
cations or undertakings are and shall be deemed to be incorporated herein and 
made a part hereof. 

3. Sale of Transportation, Compliance With Tariffs, Rules, Regulations and 
Instructions.—(a) All transportation sold by the Agent under the provisions of 
this Agreement shall be sold subject to the conditions of carriage of the Carrier 
concerned applicable to such transportation and to the tariffs, rules, regulations 
and instructions governing the sale and use of such transportation in force from 
time to time as published in the Carrier's’ tariffs, timetables, notices and else- 
where. 

The Agent shall transmit to the Carrier such specific instructions, requests or 
particulars in connection with each client as may be proper to enable the Carrier 
to render efficient service to its clients. 

(b) No transportation shall be sold by or through the Agent directly or indi- 
rectly at a rate other than that fixed by the Carrier. The Agent shall not sell or 
issue tickets, exchange voucher/orders, or any forms, or documents covering air 
passenger transportation offered by the Carrier to persons who plan to sell, 
issue, or offer to sell or issue such transportation documents, but who have not 
been authorized by the Carrier to represent the Carrier. 

(c) The Agent shall request reservation of accommodation(s) only when the 
Agent has had a request to do so from a client and, if so required by the Carrier, 
when a deposit therefor in the proper amount has been paid to the Agent by the 
client. The Agent shall secure confirmation from the Carrier that a definite 
reservation has been made before issuance to the client of a ticket or exchange 
voucher/order for any particular flight(s); except that unless otherwise in- 
structed by the Carrier, an exchange voucher/order may be issued to a client 
covering “open date” transportation, or a ticket may be so issued which includes 
an “open date” portion or portions for which no accommodation has been reserved 
at the time of issuance to the client, provided such forms are properly marked 
to indicate “open date” issuance in accordance with current instructions of the 
Carrier. 

(ad) The Agent shall make only such representations as to the Carrier, aircraft 
or route by which any passenger is to be transported or as to any service to be 
furnished by the Carrier as are herein authorized or may hereafter be authorized 
by the Carrier. 

(e) This Agreement shall be subject to, and the Agent agrees to observe, all 
Government laws and regulations applicable to the sale of air transportation, 
or any other acts performed by the Agent under this Agreement, in the territory 
or territories where the office or offices of the Agent listed herein are located, and 
in all territories to or over which the Agent may sell air passenger transportation. 


deren 
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4. Agency Designation.—The Agent may represent itself on letterheads, adver- 
tising, telephone listings and classifications, office signs, and otherwise as an 
“Agent” or “Booking Agent” representing the Carrier, but shall not represent 
itself as a “General Agent” or use any other designation, such as “Air Lines 
Ticket Office” or “Consolidated Air Lines Ticket Office”, which would indicate 
or imply in any way that its office is an office of the Carrier. 

5. Commissions.—(a) Subject to the terms and provisions of this Agreement, 
the Carrier will pay or allow to the Agent the rate(s) of commission as set 
forth in Schedule “A” attached hereto and made a part hereof. Such commis- 
sions shall be accepted by the Agent as full compensation for its services rendered 
to the Carrier hereunder. No commission shall be paid to the Agent for the sale 
of any air passenger transportation unless the proper fare applicable to such 
transportation is collected and paid by the Agent to the Carrier; provided that 
a commission shall be payable, notwithstanding that the fare applicable to such 
transportation was not collected and paid over by the Agent to the Carrier, where 
such sale was made pursuant to an established air travel plan or its equivalent. 

(b) In the case of air passenger transportation in respect of which the Carrier 
for any reason may make or allow a refund of the whole or part of the fare, no 
commission shall be payable to the Agent upon any sum so refunded, and the 
Agent shall reimburse the Carrier with any commission which shall in fact have 
been paid in respect of any sum so refunded. 

(c) For the purpose of computing commissions, the “applicable tariff fares’ 
shall exclude any tax(es) thereon and any charge(s) for excess weight or valua- 
tion of baggage. 

(d@) No commission will be paid to the Agent for the sale of any air passenger 
transportation where the fare is paid for directly or indirectly by a Government 
at a Government discount. 

(e) The Agent shall retain the full amount of the commissions allowed by the 
Carrier, and shall not rebate or promise to rebate, directly or indirectly, in any 
manner whatsoever, such commissions or portion thereof to any passenger or 
client. However, if so authorized in writing by the Carrier, the Agent may pay 
a portion of its commission to other persons. 

6. Remittances.—(a) The Agent shall remit to the Carrier the monies due 
(all monies for sale of passenger transportation other than transportation sold 
under the IATA Travel Plan or similar IATA approved credit plan, being deemed 
to be due when the ticket or exchange order is issued) for the transportation 
sold hereunder not less than once each month, at such times, under such conditions 
and in such currencies as the Carrier may designate from time to time in writing. 
Unless otherwise instructed by the Carrier, the Agent shall be entitled to deduct 
from such remittance the applicable commission, as specified on Schedule “A”, 
attached hereto. 

(b) All monies collected by the Agent for transportation sold hereunder in- 
cluding any commission withheld by the Agent pursuant to Paragraphs 5 and 6 
hereof are the property of the Carrier and shall be retained by the Agent as the 
property of the Carrier until satisfactorily accounted for to the Carrier. 

The Agent shall not use such monies to engage, directly or indirectly, in any 
foreign exchange transactions which are intended to obtain for the Agent any 
monetary advantage additional to his commission. 

7. Communications.—(a) The Carrier will not pay for telegraphic communica- 
tions or telephone calls from the Agent for any purpose. The Carrier will, 
however, prepay reservation confirmation messages sent to the Agent. 

(b) The Carrier having so notified the Agent, the Carrier reserves the right 
to charge the Agent for recovery from its clients such communication charges as 
the Carrier may incur in connection with any reservations made by the Agent. 

8. Promotional Expenses.—-The Carrier will not assume or pay any telephone, 
telegraph, mailing, printing, or other advertising or promotional expenses of the 
Agent for any purpose. 

9. Advertising and Publicizing the Carrier’s Services—(a) The Agent shall 
make known the services of the Carrier in every way reasonably practicable. The 
Agent shall display in its offices posters, booklets, circulars, and other publicity 
material supplied by the Carrier free of charge to the Agent; any such material 
of a permanent or valuable character and so designated by the Carrier shall re- 
main the property of the Carrier. 

(b) Other than as provided for in Paragraph 4, all advertising matter issued 
by and at the expense of the Agent in which reference is made to the Carrier 
must be approved by the Carrier. 


: 
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10. Transfer, Assignment, Change of Name or Address (a) The Agent shall 
not assign, transfer, underlet or part with the whole or any part of the Agency 
hereby created or the right to any commission or portion thereof due or payable 
hereunder, except as provided in Paragraph 5 (e) herein. 

(b) The name(s) under which the activities of the Agent are conducted, or 
under which any of its offices are operated, shall be only such as are set forth 
herein, neither such names nor the location of the Agent’s office(s), as specified 
in Schedule “A” attached to a Certificate of Appointment or as provided by a 
Designation of Additional Authorized Agency Location or a Change of Address 
of Authorized Agency Location, shall be changed without the prior written con- 
sent of the Carrier. 

11. Custody and Issuance of Tickets —(a) The Carrier may, at its option, 
furnish the Agent free of charge with tickets, and/or exchange voucher/orders 
and other necessary documents for use in connection with business transacted 
under this Agreement, and such documents shall remain the property of the 
Carrier and shall be issued by the Agent only in such of its offices as are specified 
in Schedule “A” attached to a Certificate of Appointment, or as provided by a 
Designation of Additional Authorized Agency Location or a Change of Address 
of Authorized Agency Locations. If written authorization is given the Agent 
by the Carrier, the Agent may draw its own exchange voucher/orders or other 
authorized documents on the Carrier. 

(b) The Agent shall be responsible for the safe custody and care of such doc 
uments while in its possession, and shall be liable to the Carrier for the value of 
any such documents. 

(c) The Agent shall not sell or issue tickets and/or exchange vouchers/orders 
supplied by the Carrier in connection with the sale of air passenger transporta- 
tion offered by any other air carrier unless the Carrier has so authorized the 
Agent in writing. 

d) The Agent shall not in any manner vary or modify the terms and con- 
ditions set forth in any documents or instructions of the Carrier. 

12. Liability (a) Subject to the application of the principles as to contribu- 
tory negligence, the Carrier hereby agrees to indemnify and hold harmless the 
Agent, its officers, agents, employees and servants from all responsibility and 
liability for any injury, damage, expense or loss sustained by any person or 
property caused by or arising from any negligent act, omission or willful mis- 
conduct of the Carrier, its officers, agents, employees and servants, and related 
directly or indirectly to any transportation sold by the Agent pursuant to this 
Agreement. 

(b) The Agent shall obey and observe all directions and instructions given 
to it by the Carrier relating to the sale of air passenger transportation and the 
Agent agrees to indemnify and hold harmless the Carrier, its officers, agents, 
employees and servants, from all responsibility and liability for any injury, dam- 
age, expense or loss to any person or property caused by or arising from any 
violation of this Agreement, or any negligent act, omission, willful misconduct, or 
misrepresentation of the Agent, its officers, agents, employees and servants. 

(c) Further, the Agent agrees to indemnify and hold harmless the Carrier, its 
officers, agents, employees and servants from any damage, expense or loss incurred 
for any reason whatsoever in connection with tickets, exchange vouchers/orders 
or other materials furnished by the Carrier to the Agents, or any documents 
issued by the Agent on the authority of the Carrier, or the proceeds thereof, 
whether or not such proceeds have been deposited in a bank, and whether or not 
such loss is occasioned by the default or insolvency of either a purchaser of such 
forms or documents or of a bank in which the Agent may have deposited such 
proceeds, and notwithstanding the fact that, under the terms of this Agreement 
such proceeds are the property of the Carrier, and held in trust by the Agent. 

13. Defalcation.—If the Agent shall at any time default in observing and per- 
forming any of the provisions of this Agreement, or shall become bankrupt or 
make any assignment for the benefit of or enter into any arrangement or compo- 
sition with its creditors, or go into liquidation, or suffer any of its goods to be 
taken in the execution, or if it ceases to be in business as an Agent for sale of air 
passenger transportation, this Agreement may at the option of the Carrier be 
terminated forthwith and the Carrier may without prejudice to any of its rights 
under this Agreement take possession of any tickets and/or other documents and 
property belonging to the Carrier, 
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14. Refunds.—The Agent shall make refund only on the written instructions of 
the Carrier and against the receipt of the person authorized to receive the refund 
in accordance with the tariffs, rules, regulations and instructions issued by the 
Carrier, and shall not assess or withhold from the refund payee any amount as a 
service charge or otherwise. 

15. Termination or Suspension.—This Agreement may be terminated or sus- 
pended as between the Agent and any individual Carrier at any time by notice 
in writing from either to the other; such notice to take effect immediately upon 
its receipt, or as otherwise provided therein, subject to the fulfillment by each 
of all obligations accrued prior to the receipt of such notice. This Agreemeé 
may also be terminated or suspended as between the Agent and all of the Carriers 
at any time by notice in writing from the Agent to the Director General of IATA 
or person authorized to sign on his behalf, or from the Director General of IATA 
or person authorized to sign on his behalf to the Agent; such notice to take effect 
immediately upon its receipt, or as otherwise provided therein subject to the 
fulfillment by the Agent and by each of the Carriers of all obligations accrued 
prior to the receipt of such notice. Upon termination or suspension of this 
Agreement, all unused ticket forms and exchange orders of the Carriers con- 
cerned shall immediately be returned to the Carriers, together with all monies 
due and payable to the Carriers hereunder, and a complete and satisfactory 
accounting shall be rendered. 

16. Notices——All notices to the Agent shall be sufficient if sent by prepaid 
telegraphic means or mail addressed to the principal office of the Agent. All 
notices to any IATA Member which is party hereto shall be sufficient if sent by 
prepaid telegraphic means or mail addressed to the principal office of such LATA 
Member, with copy to the Director General of IATA or person authorized to sign 
on his behalf. 

17. Inspection.—All records of the Agent, such as books, vouchers, tickets, 
exchange orders, reservation information relating to the sale of air transporta 
tion offered by the Carrier shall be open to inspection by the Carrier and/or 
IATA Enforcement Officer. The Agent shall furnish to the IATA Enforcemen 
Officer adequate opportunity to interview and obtain information from any 
officer or employee of the Agent who, the Enforcement Officer has reason to 
believe, is or might be in possession of information relative to the complaint or 
other matter under investigation. 

18. Applicable Lau This Agreement shall in all respects be interpreted in 
accordance with the laws of the principal place of business of the Carrie! 

19. Other Agreements Superseded.—This Agreement shall supersede any and 
all prior Agreements between the parties hereto concerning the sale of air 
passenger transportation offered by the Carrier under this Agreement except with 
respect to such rights and liability as may exist at the date hereof. 

20. IATA Sales Agency Rules—This Agreement including all rights and 
obligations of the parties hereto shall be subject to the applicable sales agency 
rules of IATA, which may be examined by the Agent at the General Offices of 
the Carrier or of any IATA Member or which will be sent to the Agent at its 
request. The Agent recognizes that the Carrier is a Member of IATA and as 
such is at liberty to deal only with agents approved by IATA. Any action re- 
quired by said sales agency rules may be taken by the Carrier or IATA without 
the Carrier or IATA having to justify such action. The Agent hereby renounces 
for himself, his successors, and assigns, all rights of recourse against the Carrier, 
IATA or any of its Members, their officers, employees, agents or servants, for any 
loss, injury or damage suffered as a result of any action taken in good faith with 
regard to or in connection with the said agency rules, or the suspension or cancel- 
lation of this Agreement. 

21. Rights and Obligations of Air Carriers.—The rights, powers, privileges, 
amenities and duties of the individual IATA Members parties to this Agreement 
shall be several and not joint. 
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In WITNESS WHEREOF, 
Witnesses : 
la a acai WILLIAM P. HILDRED 
Director General of the International 
Air Transport Association. 


is aciaiadeiniansmenedie By . see 


(Name) 
Secretary of IATA Traffic Conference 
1 acting as agent for the several 
IATA Members described in Sub- 
paragraph 1 (a) above. 
Witnesses : 


St Meares S a a at Ea ot i ee Agency 
Re he tke, decane piensa ivan iil 
(Name) 
- aces a ema a 
are (Title) 
Pall Spires Of ASIC... 6 nccncensccsenste 
II eee del oe ie eee, | ee imiiicstichees EP amee 
ivenebbibias cc! hig a at a a ae _... appeared before me and, 
perme Grot duly eworn, stated that he is the ne cancss cae ck cccecsmsenees 


(Title) 
(Agent) 
that being duly authorized to do so, he executed the foregoing Agreement on 
a ee a Oe a a ag ee ee eed, 
(Agent) 
and that it is his/her signature which appears above. 


a et ae 


My commission expires______- het esniDaiatd lien ip citeahaaaliss dais tote 


Nore.—When Agreement is executed in a country where notarization is not used, 
agent must accomplish the execution by whatever equivalent formality local law may 
provide 


INTERNATIONAL AIR TRANSPORT ASSOCIATION 
SCHEDULE “A” OF PASSENGER SALES AGENCY AGREEMENT 
RATE oF COMMISSION 
(Second Revision: April 1, 1954) 


(1) The rate of commission for sale of international first or tourist class 
passenger transportation shall be 7% of the applicable published fares: 
(a) except for transportation sold, commenced and wholly performed within 
either of the following areas: 
(i) 
Angola, Basutoland, Bechuanaland, Belgian Congo, Ruanda 
Urundi, British and French Cameroons, Eritrea, Ethiopia (Abys- 
sinia), French Equatorial Africa, French West Africa, Gambia, 
Gold Coast, Kenya, Liberia, Madagascar, Mauritius, Mozambique, 
Nigeria, Nyasaland, Portuguese Guinea, Northern and Southern 
Rhodesia, Seychelles, Sierra Leone, British, French and Italian 
Somaliland, Spanish Guinea, Swaziland, Tanganyika, Uganda, 
Union of South Africa, Zanzibar. 
or (ii) 
Aden Protectorate, Algeria, Bahrein Island, Ethiopia (Abys- 
siania), Kuwait State, Muscat and Oman, Qatar, Saudi Arabia, 
Trucial Oman, Yemen, Cyprus, Egypt, Iraq, Israel (formerly 
Palestine), Jordan, Libya, Lebanon, Morocco, Persia (Iran), 
Sudan, Syria, Tunisia, 
where the rate of commission shall be 5% of the applicable published 
fares; and 
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(l) except for first or tourist class transportation sold, commenced and 
wholly performed within the following area: 
Albania, Austria, Azores, Belgium, Bulgaria, Canary Islands, 
Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Finland, France (including French 
North Africa), Germany, Gibraltar, Greece, Holland, Hungary, 
Iceland, Ireland, Italy, Lichtenstein, Luxembourg, Madeira, 
Malta, Monaco, Norway, Poland, Portugal, Rumania, San Marino, 
Spain (including Spanish Morocco), Sweden, Switzerland, Tan- 
giers, Turkey (in Europe and Asia), United Kingdom, USSR 
(west of the Urals), Yugoslavia, 
where the rate of commission shall be 744% of the applicable pub- 
lished fares. 
(c) except for the sale of inclusive tours, where the rate of commission 
or fare discount, as the case may be, shall be as provided in the 
" applicable IATA resolution ; 
(d) and except for transportation wholly between Canada and the United 
States where the rate shall be as may be authorized by the Carrier. 
2) The rate of commission for the sale of passenger transportation which is 
wholly domestic shall, regardless of where the sale is made, be the same rate 
of commission as that applicable for international transportation within the 
area concerned or as may be authorized by the Carrier, provided that: 
(a) for transportation wholly within any of the following areas the rate 
shall be 5% of the applicable tariff fare: 
(i) Australia 
(ii) Belgian Congo 
(iii) New Zealand 
(iv) within Northern Rhodesia, Southern Rhodesia, and Nyasaland, 
or between these territories and British East Africa 
(v) Singapore, Federation of Malaya, Sarawak, North Borneo, 
Brunei 
(vi) Union of South Africa and Southwest Africa 
(vii) within or between the territories of New Guinea (excluding 
Dutch New Guinea), Papua, and New Britain, or between 
these territories and Australia 
(b) for transportation wholly within Argentina, British East Africa (Kenya, 
Iganda, Tanganyika, Zanzibar), Canada, Colombia, India, Philippines, 
Spain, United Kingdom, or the United States, the rate shall be 9s 
may be authorized by the Carrier ; 
(c) for all transportation on the following sectors: 
—internal lines within Metropolitan France ; 
—lines between Metropolitan France and overseas territories and 
possessions, countries under Protectorate or under Mandate 
. as well as countries associated with the French Union and 
vice versa ; 
—and internal lines of these territories or lines connecting these 


territories, 
the amount of commission shall be that established by the 
- agreements concluded between the Carrier and the Agent. 


Mr. McGrartu. They clearly show the rules and regulations that 
the agency is obliged to comply with, these rules and regulations 
being made in the various transportation conferences. They are 
later approved by the governmental regulatory agencies and this 
chain of events actually brings the regular rly authorized travel agency 
to the point of conforming with governmental requirements and 


regulations. 

| Travel agents pay a fee which helps to defray the cost of bonding, 

. and other costs incurred by rigid regulations. 

. These things we hold to be in the public interest, and offering the 

high degree of protection the members of our organization give to 
the public in all matters relating to travel. 

} 
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We have already accepted, with Assistant Secretary of Commerce 
Anderson, an invitation to participate in several discussions dealing 
with this bill. We propose that this committee can avail itself of 
expert assistance In accomp lishing the purposes of this bill by specif- 
ically providing in section 1 that at least one recommendation by 
the Secretary of Commerce include a person designated by ASTA 
to represent the travel agent viewpoint on the commission to be 
appointed. 

ASTA, as the travel agents’ trade organization, is already 
officially recognized by governmental regulatory agencies. We can 
assure you that the person designated by ASTA to serve on this 
commission would approach this responsibility with the basic premise 
that the public interest must be protected. 

ASTA maintains within its organization procedures that enable 
us to deal with violations of ethical practices within our own member- 
ship. Therefore, we have policing machinery to insure the mainte- 
nance of the standards of ethics that we stand for. 

We propose that the language of the bill be adjusted so that lines 
12 and 13 of section 2 be revised so there can be no misunderstanding 
that it is the intent of Congress that travel agents officially appointed 
by carriers of recognized transportation conferences be inc Juded in the 
interpretation of * ‘pr ivate agencies. 

Also, that the word “pleasure” be added in line 14. 

We summarize the position of ASTA with respect to this bill as 
follows: We have been given to understand by representé itives of 
various segments of the Government that this bill is in the interests 
of United States international relations and therefore, endorse section 
2, except that we ask for amendment of language as heretofore stated 
in the interest of clarification, and second, we offer the facilities of 
ASTA in the implementation of this bill by placing at the disposal of 
the President one or more travel] experts to serve on the proposed Com- 
mission who will reflect practical thinking of travel experts represent- 
ing a cross-section of the United States, and third, we will support 
the implementation of this bill and any legislation or activities result- 
ing from it, with the facilities of our organization and the backing of 
its membership, so long as (a) plans and execution thereof are in the 
interests of the public, measured by standards described in the fore- 
going statement; and (b) that they do not create unfair competition to 
a network of travel agents. 

On behalf of the American Society of Travel Agents, I would lke 
to extend thanks to this committee and to you, Congressman Javits, 
for this opportunity to express our views, and to acquaint you with 
the extent to which we hope to have the opportunity of cooperating 
with and helping you with the adoption and administration of this 
legislation. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Javirs. Mr. McGrath, would you mind answering some ques- 
tions? We havea distinguished member of our subcommittee here and 
the Chairman of the full Foreign Affairs Committee is honoring us 
by being here today, and they may have some questions. 

Mr. LeCompte. 

Mr. LeCompte. I will defer to the chairman of the committee and 
then I might have some questions, after the subcommittee chairman 
has also exhausted his questions 


1. cenceirnepmaen ata Teas 


Meuse 


a peneoneees dines tet 
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Chairman Cutrerriecp. Mr. Chairman, as you know I am very 
much interested in House Joint Resolution 350. 

I was very happy, indeed, when you decided to hold hearings on this 
resolution because I believe its passage will promote better inter- 
national relations between this country and other countries. 

I have no questions at the present time. I thought the testimony of 
the witness before us was constructive. This subcommittee and the 
full committee can undoubtedly get some good suggestions from testi- 
mony of this kind that will be considered in final consideration of the 
bill. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Javirs. Mr. Carnahan, did you have some questions ? 

Mr. Carnanan. I will defer to Mr. LeCompte. 

Mr. LeCompre. I am sorry to say I came in right after Mr. Mc- 
Grath started. You are Mr. McGrath of the American Society of 
Travel Agents? 

Mr. McGrarn. That is right, sir. 

Mr. LeCompre. Is your organization opposed to this bill or would 
it be favorable with certain amendments ? 

Mr. McGraru. We would be in favor, after certain amendments 
are made in keeping with the statement that I made, sir. 

Mr. LeCompre. You appreciate what I think is the purpose of the 
subcommittee chairman, to promote international relations and im- 
prove the relations that exist between this country and other countries, 
as much as it is to facilitate service to the individual travelers. That 
is what I think the purpose of the bill is. 

Mr. McGratu. We understand that. 

Mr. LeComrre. Do you think there is a need for this bill for indi- 
viduals who may want to travel in Europe or Asia or someplace, that 
need help from the Government in addition to what your travel agents 
can give them ? 

Mr. McGrarn. Help is always welcomed in developing travel and 
transportation. 

We have expressed our views on the measure, supporting it with the 
amendments we have suggested. 

Mr. LeComprre. Do you think that the Commission set up in this 
bill might increase the amount of travel between this country and 
Europe, for example? 

Mr. McGrarn. I wouldn’t want to project the answer to that. It 
depends on what the plans of the Commission are, and until such time 
that they were formulated and you had an opportunity to review them 
it would be difficult to pass sound judgment. Certainly I think it is 
a commendable effort. Any effort such as that is to be commended. 

Mr. LeCompte. You have no objections to the way the Commission 
will be constituted, by appointment by the President and Members 
of Congress appointed by the Vice President and the Speaker, and 
then upon recommendation of the Secretary of Commerce? 

Mr. McGrarn. No, except as stated, we would appreciate very much 
the opportunity of being a party to that committee. We would like 
to have a member of our organization to be a member of the Com- 
mission. 

Mr. LeComrrer. I think I have no other questions, thank you. 

Mr. Javits. Mr. Carnahan—— 
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Mr. Carnauan. Mr. McGrath, I am sorry I missed your statement. 
I have no questions to ask. 1 might just state that I believe there is 
need for a commission of this type ¢ ‘and feel they could assist in increas- 
ing travel and exchange of ideas among the peoples of the world. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Javrrs. Mr. McGrath, I would like to state myself that I had 
little intimate knowledge of how you folks operated. When the idea 
was proposed, we didn’t have in mind any such problems as were 
raised. Nor was it my main purpose in any sense to find some new 
way of running the travel business. So I w elcome, as does, I believe, 
the subcommittee, the suggestions which you have and I am sure the 
committee will give them very strict attention in working out the 
details of a bill. I know of no one who wants to do anything but 
make your business better. 

Mr. McGraru. Thank you, Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. JAvits. No one wants to compete with you or set up any 
agencies. 

I would like to ask you some questions about travel though. We 
have had a good deal of testimony on the question of visas and pass- 
ports. It seems clear from the testimony of the State Department 
that passports move pretty quickly. American travelers get their 
»assports and can move along out of the country pretty rapidly, but 
there does seem to be some question about visas 

Would you people be in any way experienced on how much difficulty 
there is for a traveler who wants to get to the United States, securing 
a visa. Is it a tough job or are we losing customers because of it ? 

What is your view on that? 

Mr. McGratu. We are thoroughly familiar with the problem of the 
speed of visas being granted. Where there is a delay of any kind it 
comes from our international relations as the State Department 
applies them with the natives of the countries coming to this country. 

The mechanics of it, to my knowledge do not cause delay. When 
there is a peak season there 1s always room for supplemental help to 
expedite things. Where, in the normal course of events there is un- 
usual delay, it is probably due to investigative procedures that per- 
haps our State Department is responsible for. 

Mr. Javirs. Does the travel industry feel that the procedures could 
be simplified ? 

Mr. McGrarn. It has always been the policy of ASTA to expedite 
the granting of visas. 

We have spent ourselves in diverse ways in trying to achieve re- 
sults through the years and we have been successful in some cases. 

There is a growing tendency to recognize the difficulties in the 
interest of flow of traffic and I think progress is being made and we 
are on the road. 

Mr. Javits. Do you have any recommendations to expedite the 
granting of visas to tourists to the United States? 

Mr. McGratu. At the moment I have no point recommendations 
because where, as I said before, there is a delay, we find it is involved 
with the policies of our State Department and we haven’t been pre- 
sumptuous enough to interfer with international policies. 

Mr. Javits. Was the delay inceased or reduced after the enactment 
of the new immigration law which took effect in 1952? 
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Mr. McGraru. I don’t think there was much change, Mr. Congress- 
man. 

Mr. Javits. Do you find any material impediment to travel into 
the United States in the fingerprinting regulations? 

Mr. McGrarn. It is an objectionable thing. Nobody likes to have 
their fingerprints taken. They feel themselves good citizens and 
they resent it but where it is a regulation, people conform. 

Mr. Javits. Did you happen to read an article in the Reader’s 
Digest of January 1954, by a man named Velie, where he recounts 
instances of discouraging travel because of visa regulations? 

Mr. McGrarn. I did not read that. 

Mr. Javrrs. I would commend that to you. I am asking Mr. Velie, 
if he can, to come and testify. It is something we would like to know 
more about. 

Do you feel we are losing any business in the travel field into the 
United States and if so, why ? 

Mr. McGrarn. At this time, with knowledge of the monetary con- 
trols and the difficulties with currencies, and the economic situation 
abroad, I can’t honestly say that I feel we are losing business. I feel 
those people who come here now would be those who would normally 
come. I have no doubt there is a terrific pent-up desire on the part 
of thousands to come to America and see who we are and what we 
are and enjoy all the pleasures of coming here, but I can’t visualize 
the prospects of there being any wide-open flow for some time to come 
because of the general economic situation and the monetary controls. 

I have been in Europe twice in the last year and moved around 
several countries and I can assure you that if it were possible for 
all levels of people to come here in volume, they would do so. The 
only thing that hoids them is that they just do not have the where- 
withal to make it possible. 

Mr. Javrrs. Could you give us any estimate of what a minimal 
cost vacation would be of some optimum period for a working-class 
family in our country to go to Europe? 

Mr. McGrarn. Many vacations run from 2 to 3 weeks. Many of 
our labor unions have 3-week vacations. ‘There has been a great move- 
ment in this country and it is spreading in countries abroad. ‘The 
airplane conveys people over there in 1 day, and 1 day back. That 
makes available 12 days in Europe. Of course, the relative per diem 
cost is high, but notwithstanding that, the desire to go is strong. I 
hold there is a tremendous field of development there. 

Now, touching on the aim of spreading the load as we call it ana 
increasing traflic into the off season, I don’t think there is any question 
but what there is a tremendous field right there, but the base to that 
would be some method of encouraging industry to grant vacations 
in the off season when facilities are available, when the carriers could 
get additional utilization of their existing facilities and when, too, 
the cost is low. 

Some parts of Europe may not be at their very best in the off season 
but it is still Europe, and the desire to see these places in the mind of 
these people is so great that I am convinced they would go in great 
number. 

Mr. Javirs. Could you give us an estimate of cost for a very modest 
income family, of a 2-week vacation in Europe, in season and out of 
season. 
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Mr. McGratn. The tourist, round-trip air fare—I treat with this 
9-week angle for air fare because to tangle with it by steamship cuts 
the time so short that except for visit with relatives it may not be too 
applicable. 

I am not going to quote the actual dollar figures because I am not 
behind the counter on the firing line, momentarily, but I would esti- 
mate the round-trip tourist fare would aggregate about $400 to the 
first point overseas. 

Mr. Javits. Is that in season ? 

Mr. McGratn. That is tourist fare, off season. 

It would be in the neighborhood of $375 to $400, thereabouts. 

Now, that is a modest price, all-inclusive accommodations, which 
would cause me to estimate that some per diem rate would be needed 
of $14 to $18 a day, providing for hotels, meals, transfer, sightseeing, 
admission fees, guide service and vehicles to convey one from here to 
there, and all the incidentals that go with travel like that. That would 
be 12 days at $15, that would be something around $625 to $650 for a 
2-week trip of that type. 

Mr. Javrrs. According to the experience of travel agents, is that 
within the reach of the $4,000 income family ? 

Mr. McGrartn. Yes, as an objective once every 4 or 5 years, and that 
is about the way these people would pli in such trips. 

Mr. Javirs. That is per person, is it not? 

Mr. McGrarn. That is per person. 

Mr. Javirs. Normally working folks go away in a family. You 
have mother and father, or more members of the family, so it would 
run up to quite a lot of mone V5 wouldn’t it ? 

Mr. McGratn. It would, but I think the family with the strength 
of desire to go would probably anticipate that we 1 enough in advance 
to per hs ups sacr ifice othe r things to make that possib le. 

Mr. Javits. Is there any chance of bringing that cost down and 
if so, how? 

Mr. McGratnu. Well, of course, volume makes for low rate. High 
season volume where you can’t accommodate it doesn’t make for low 
rates. It makes rates high. If this overfiow can be spread, as we 
suggested it be spread, the more gainful utilization of this equipment 
brings an overall income to the carriers which could be the making 
of lower rates on a year-round basis. 

Mr. Javits. Do the travel agents themselves endeavor to organize 
tours? I understand what started these mishaps that you have told 
us about, with these unfortunate consequences. It was the effort to 
get the rate down. 

Now, do the travel agents themselves work at that kind of thing? 

Mr. McGratu. Mr. Congressman, that is the very basis of the ex- 
istence of the travel agency industry. The business is organizing 
tours for group movements and has been for the last 100 years. 
It goes back to that time when Cooks was founded on that principle 
and it has been thriving around that principle ever since. The busi- 
ness of organizing and catering to students is een that the 
travel agency fraternity introduced as far back as 1931 when the 
change from the old steerage was Seaenhd into iar’ third-class type 
of steamer 

There has been a constant effort to increase volume which is the 
thing that makes for lower costs. 
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With regard to reaching to lower rates, we are always reaching for 
lower rates. However, it is a technical thing and I would like the 
time to explain it to you: Lower rates were born soon after the end 
of World War II when, through a series of h: appenings I outlined— 
first of all, we were bound by regulatory appointment forms which 
at that time and even in some instances, now, preclude the possibility 
of a regularly appointed travel agent dealing with what we call non- 
conference carriers. 

When the Government undertook to certify a nonprofit organiza- 
tion—we basically hold it to be unfair competition—but when the 
Government undertook to certify nonprofit organizations to operate 
and these nonprofit organizations moved in on irregular, nonscheduled 
equipment in the volume they did, it was the flow of traffic that com- 
pletely circumvented the regular scheduled carriers and the regular 
certificate agents, which took the cream right off the top through 
organizations that came into being at that time of year, for that very 
purpose, 

It is one of those things that, whereas we can take some credit for 
having given birth to the creation of it, the circumstances militated 
against us and arrested the degree to which we could develop it. Be- 
cause it gained momentum around that introductory activity and 
that kind of activity, I am frank to tell you that there is much room 
for our doing more than we have done, and we would like the encour- 
agement of Government to take a hand in it, which I assure you we are 
able to do, with stability, in the interests of the public. 

Mr. Javrrs. As far as the peak seasons are concerned, are the travel 
people in any way concerned about the inadequacy of facilities in the 
peak seasons, or are you perfectly satisfied with the way they are ? 

Mr. McGrarn. Let me say we are terribly concerned, but under- 
standingly so. We can’t hope to see the creation of high-density 
equipment to be utilized gainfully and profitably 3 to 4 months of the 
year. Therefore, it is a fact that the existing demand is much more 
than we are able to take care of and it is much more than the carriers 
are able to take care of. When you come to the economics of creating 
additional facilities for that particular high-peak season, we have to 
be businessmen and appreciate that it becomes uneconomic. There- 
fore, our basic problem is introducing that idea to this committee is to 
find ways and means of spreading that overflow, and such additional 
traflic we hope we will be able to generate, into this offseason and give 
these carriers the opportunity of having utilization the other 9 months 
of the year. 

That type of occupancy will bring to them revenues that will bring 
the whole level of costs down. 

Mr. Javirs. What about the facilities in a place like Europe? They 
say the facilities there are highly overtaxed, too. 

Mr. McGrarn. We run into the same situation during the busy 
season. They are overcrowded. 

Mr. Javirs. What, if anything, could be done about that ? 

Mr. McGraru. The same principle could be applied to the off sea- 
son. There are some resort areas where the hotels close down and 
where a tourist wouldn’t go in the off season anyway, but by and large 
there could be greater use of the off season. 

That is not to be taken in its entirety. For example, in the summer- 
time in Paris, it is off season in Paris and fortunately because then 
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they are able to take care of the traffic. From October on through 
the winter is the high season in Paris when the opera is going and 
everything is active and Paris is pretty well crowded. 

In the other big cities it is similar. London, Rome, and sa on. 

Elsewhere I think the facilities in the off season would be only too 
happy to have this extra volume. 

There is need for additional equipment abroad. We have been 
recommending that at our Paris conference where we recommended the 
building of more hotels, and again at our Rome conference we recom- 
mended the building of more hotels. Not only in Europe but we have 
been doing that elsewhere, Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. Javirs. What about motels and other cheaper forms of putting 
people up? 

Mr. McGraru. Broadly speaking, the motel hasn’t hit Europe yet. 

Mr. Javrrs. Well, motor car use hasn’t adequately hit Europe? 

Mr. McGrartn. Yes, it has hit, and very much so, but the motel has 
not hit. It is one of those things that we feel will be a natural develop- 
ment and it will evolve into that. 

Mr. Javirs. Is there any United States Government agency which 
takes the travel industry’s recommendations and tries to do something 
about them on a governmental level? Who do you recommend to? 

Mr. McGrarn. We recommend to the governments where we are 
at the time and generally through the medium of transmitting our 
recommendations to multiple governments. 

Mr. Javits. We have no Government agency to whom you could 
make your recommendation ? 

Mr. McGrarn. It might be in the Department of Commerce. I 
really couldn’t answer that. 

Mr. Javirs. Do you think that is a lack in our setup, that all these 
countries have travel setups in their governments to whom you make 
the recommendations, but so far as we are concerned, you are a lot of 
lone wolves, in terms of having the impact upon these foreign 
countries. 

Mr. McGrarn. You are certainly correct in saying that the foreign 
governments have their travel promotion agencies but they have one 
major objective and their activity is not. too much in their own coun- 
try as it is abroad, to encourage us and others to go there. 

We are in reverse here. We are trying to encourage our people to 
go there. There hasn’t been too much of an experience chart to pass 
too good judgment except broadly to say any effort aimed at generat- 
ing additional traffic and making it possible to encourage more people 
to go over there is something we stand for and always will. 

Mr. Javrrs. Now, how is our Government represented at interna- 
tional conferences on travel ? 

Mr. McGratn. To my knowledge the Department of Commerce 
through what was at one time the Department of Travel, has had a 
representative at many of these travel conferences. Whether they are 
currently operating I don’t know. 

Mr. Javits. That travel setup is out of business? 

Mr. McGrarn. Whether they have an alternate is something that 
bears looking into. I am not qualified to answer that. 

Mr. Javits. I think that is all. 

Thank you very much, Mr. McGrath. 
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Our next witness is Mr. Campbell, of the American Travel Asso- 
ciation. 
Mr. Campbell, will you proceed in your own way. 


STATEMENT OF WALLACE J. CAMPBELL, PRESIDENT, AMERICAN 
TRAVEL ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Camprett. My name is Wallace J. Campbell. I am director 
of the Washington office of the Cooperative League of the United 
States of America and president of the ne »wly-formed American 
Travel Association. I wish to testify in support of House Joint 
Resolution 350, introduced by Congressman Jacob K. Javits of New 
York, calling for the creation of a United States Travel Commission 
to study and prepare plans and programs to stimulate international 
travel. 

The Cooperative League includes in its direct membership some 2 
million farm and city families who are members of consumer. pur- 
chasing, and service cooperatives. The league also includes in nem 
bership the Credit Union National Association with nearly 7 million 
members in the United States and Canada, the National Rural Elec 
tric Cooperative Association with 3 million farm families in member- 
ship, and several other functional federations of cooperative asso- 
ciations. 

The Cooperative League as such is interested in the field of foreign 
travel primarily because we feel an opportunity to visit other coun- 
tries throughout the world provides a broadening experience which 
makes better American citizens and creates greater understanding of 
America’s role in foreign policy. We feel there is no substitute for 
direct. contact with people overseas and first-hand opportunity to 
understand their problems. This concern alone would be adequate 
for us in our own organization to support the Javits resolution. 

During the last few years the Cooperative League has had a grow- 
ing realization of the importance of international understanding. 
We have found a similar concern among other organizations in the 
fields of labor, farm, education, and civic groups. For that reason 
we have helped to bring together a number of organizations who have 

sated the American Travel Association dedic ated to stimulation of 
travel as a basis for understanding. The newly organized American 
Travel Association has in membership in addition to the Cooperative 
League, the National Education Association, Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, National Farmers Union, Farm ‘Bureau Insurance 
Companies, Americans for Democratic Action, and the District of 
Columbia Credit Union League. 

The first objective of the ATA is to encourage members of our 
respective organizations who do not now customarily travel overseas 
to overcome their inertia and get out and see the world. Our second 
objective is the creation of a new market in the field of travel by the 
creation of purposeful travel programing which will help bring 
the American traveler into close association with his counterparts 
overseas. It is important that the average American tourist see the 
Tower of London, Buckingham Palace, the Eifel Tower and the 
Acropolis; but it is also important that American farmers meet farm- 
ers in France, England, Germany, the low countries, and Scandinavia, 
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It is important for cooperative members to know and understand the 
undertakings of the cooperative organizations in other countries 
throughout the world. It is also of great value for members of trade 
unions to see and study on the spot the conditions and problems of 
European trade union members. Person-to-person contact in travel 
is important in (1) helping to create friends for America; and (2) 
even more important, creating that quality of understanding which 
is essential for international cooperation and international peace. 

It was not many years ago when the cost of travel itself was such 
a great barrier that American farmers and workers simply could not 
afford to travel. That situation has changed substantially, and 
although there are additional economies which could be made in 
large-scale travel, costs have been brought to the place where at least 
a small percentage of American farmers and trade union members 
could go overseas. This small percentage could add several hundred 
thousand people a year to the ranks of United States tourists. 

From our own point of view we feel there are several steps which 
should be taken in this regard: (1) There should be well-organized 

savings plans to encourage savings for travel. The cost of a family 
going overseas runs over $1,000 for a man and wife just to get over 
and back and without systematic savings the average family can’t 
dig into their pockets for that much; (2) arr angements shania be 
worked out for low-cost but satisfactory transportation and overseas 
accommodations which will be easy on the pocketbook but still provide 
satisfying and enriching travel experience. We have heard this morn- 
ing illustrations of several of the bad experiences in that field and 
we must learn by the examples and by the experience there; (3) there 
should be creation of travel organizations owned and operated by 
farm, labor, cooperative, religious, and educational groups which will 
help provide the education, the incentive and confidence in overseas 
travel which will help overcome the inertia now preventing even those 
who can afford it from going abroad. We are not proposing that this 
take the place of the travel agency. This is the stimulating group 
to initiate travel, to organize groups, and to undertake the job of 
getting more people on the road, in the air, and overseas. 

In this connection it will be interesting for your committee to know 
that a great deal of work has been done in a number of European 
countries to stimulate international travel through similar cooperative 
organizations. 

For almost a generation now the Workers Travel Association in 
Great Britain has pioneered in providing travel and holiday facilities 
for the working people of Great Britain. 

WTA is owned by the trade unions and cooperatives of Great 
Britain. It has grown to the point where it is one of Britain’s larg- 
est travel agencies. It owns extensive holiday homes, many of which 
were former mansions and castles purchased by WTA and made 
available for vocations for trade union and co-op members. 

In Scandinavian countries the trade union, cooperative, and adult 
education movements combined forces to set up an organization 
known as RESO—the full interpretation of that is a long Scandi- 
navian word—which is quite comparable to WTA with its travel 
operations. RESO, with headquarters in Stockholm, and sister or- 
ganizations in the other Scandinavian countries, is one of the most 
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efficient and widespread travel organizations in the world. It has 
provided low-cost trave! and holiday facilities for hundreds of thou- 
sands of people in the Scandinavian countries and is in a position to 
work with us in providing access to those Scandinavian facilities for 
American visitors. 

In Switzerland the savings banks, trade unions and co-ops have 
created an organization known as Popularis which operates in much 
the same manner as WTA and RESO. It owns its own hotel fa- 
cilities and ski lifts and provides international travel facilities as 
well as domestic travel for its people. In Europe as a whole there 
are 14 such people’ s travel organizations united in an International 
Federation of People’s Travel Associations. 

I might say that the Swiss organization, Popularis, also has as a 
sister organization, a savings-bank system, whereby people save as 
little as a france a week to put into a travel book which is then used 
all over Switzerland, in all of the accepted travel institutions as a 
currency, almost, and is a remarkable factor in stimulating travel 
both within Switzerland and outside. 

Such organizations operating in this country and abroad will not 
necessarily cut into the available travel market, but should actually 
increase the total amount of people traveling, and through wide- 
spread understanding and stimulation of travel create greater pros- 
perity in the travel industry as a whole, not only for the carriers 
and travel facility owners, but for the travel agents as well. 

We have a parallel in the Rural Electrification Cooperatives in 
this country which created a great new market for the electric in- 
dustry, by creating a use where there wasn’t a use before and a mar- 
ket for goods which had never previously existed and we hope that 
this stimulation of travel in farm and labor groups primarily, will 
open that great new market. 

It is traditional to talk about the need for United States citizens 
to travel overseas in order that they may broaden their own under- 
standing. That is, of course, important; but it is secondary to the 
need for people in the friendly countries overseas to see and meet 
with and understand the average American. 

Even though there has been an increasing flow of American travel 
abroad, the average person overseas knows United States citizens only 
in terms of its diplomats, its traveling business executives, and the 
standardized United States tourist who is traveling abroad to forget 
his worries or to spend his surplus cash. That, of course, is an over- 
simplification, but it is still too true that very few of the farmers and 
workers, teachers and professional people of our friendly allies have 
ever known even slightly an average American citizen. 

Now, that is an oversimplification but it is a fact which is very im- 
portant in your considerations respecting foreign policy. 

The National Education Association and the various national stu- 
dent organizations have made a great contribution to correct one de- 
ficiency in this field by fostering overseas travel among students and 
teachers. We need to step up actual tr: avel on the part of other seg- 

ments of the United States’ population to equal what the teachers and 
students have done in the past few years. 
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There have been many mistakes made in those past years, too, but 
the effort as a whole has gotten more people abroad than there would 
have been if there hadn’t been that effort. 

The National Education Association has their own section which 
stimulates teacher travel. They handled about 1,000 people this last 
year of which 200 went to Europe and the rest of them went to Hawaii, 
Alaska, Mexico, and other places. That is a small percentage of the 
teachers in America, one-half of 1 percent, but it is still more than any 
other profession in America, so you can see how small our travel in- 
dustry is compared with the potential. 

You may naturally ask what all of this has to do with House Joint 
Resolution 350. We were very happy to see that Congressman Javits 
in the House and Senator Flanders in the Senate have initiated legis- 
lation calling for the creation of a United States Travel Commission. 
We feel such a commission can do several things. 

First, its very existence will raise to a higher level the role of the 
travel industry in international commerce and international relations. 

An official commission with Members of the Senate and House and 
Presidential appointees working on these problems will give recogni- 
tion that the United States has been away behind the other countries 
around the world in this respect. 

Very few American citizens realize that more than $1 billion was 
spent in American overseas travel last year. The major part of this 
helped to put United States dollars in the hands of people overseas 
who could in turn purchase goods in this country; for the lion’s 
share of these expenditures went to foreign carriers and to owners 
of hotels, resorts, and businesses of all kinds overseas. This did not 
neglect American carriers, for almost another billion dollars was 
spent in this country to buy travel space with American steamship and 
air lines. Your committee, of course, has had detailed statistics in 
this field from representatives of the Department of Commerce. 

The United States Travel Commission would also serve to study at 
the highest level and to make recommendations to the Congress on 
plans and programs created by the travel industry, interested private 
organizations, and Government agencies for the stimulation of travel 
and exchange of visitors between the United States and other coun- 
tries. Such recommendations, very wisely, are to be made to the Con- 
gress early in 1955, and the Commission, by its nature, is to have a 
brief and intensive job in making recommendations. It will not in 
itself become another agency. 

In the last few years there has been tremendous interest in creating 
“trade, not aid” as a supplement to or a substitute for international 
economic foreign aid. As a matter of fact, international travel is 
one type of industry which can place United States dollars abroad 
and create potential purchasing power to be spent in the United States 
without, at the same time, creating goods in this country which would, 
by their nature, block out foreign competition. Stated in other 
language, international travel is the most painless way to provide a 
partial answer to the dollar gap and yet give America its money’s 
worth in foreign expenditures. ' 

We feel that the proposed commission should also bring in programs 
for the exchange and utilization of technical information in interna- 
tional travel to help clarify official regulations and procedures which 
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may hamper the flow of travel; and also give careful study to pro- 
grams which would encourage lower cost and larger capac ity trans- 
port. Today the largest single factor which prevents American 
travel overseas is the initial cost of getting there and back again. 
This is said in no criticism of the carriers, for very substantial prog- 
ress has been made under the air tourist and other programs to cut 
travel costs. 

There is still opportunity for even greater savings as a larger flow 
of travel can be stimulated and as off-season travel is developed. 
Much of this off-season travel might well come from the rural sec- 
tions of America where the average farmer and farm-serving organ- 
ization must operate at capacity duri ing the same period of the year 
when overseas travel is at its highest. American agriculture could 
best be served by off-season travel tailored specifically to the farmers’ 
needs. 

I would like to add, if I may, one other paragraph: 

We are new in this travel business but we are now old hands at inter- 
national trade and international good will. Several of the same organ- 
izations which make up the American Travel Association were the 
initial organizations in setting up CARE which is the Cooperative for 
American Remittances Everywhere. It was my honor to be chairman 
of the committee that organized CARE when it was set up in 1945. 
Mr. Lincoln, who is head of our C ooperative League is also president 
of CARE and I have been chairman of its executive committee for the 
last 7 years. We have found that a person-to-person basis, even if it 
is a package overseas, is the greatest creator of good will that we can 
have. It is far superior to any single governmental program that you 
can have because it gives the person overseas a feeling that the Amer- 
ican people care about them. 

Now, we want to take the next step further and not just send pack- 
ages overseas, but send American people overseas. I think they are 
our best ambassadors of good will and the best potential for creating 
peace. 

If we can just get enough farmers, enough trade-union people, 
enough teachers, enough students, enough professional people over to 
see and understand what is going on there, we can do more for inter- 
national peace than any other single factor. 

Our organization and the other organizations in ATA are not inter- 
ested in going into the travel business just to be in the travel business. 
Our concern is to get our members overseas, and we are anxious to 
cooperate with all segments of the travel industry in helping to get 
that job done. It is an even bigger job than we can do. We can only 
handle one part of this big, new program, and I hope the creation of 
a United States Travel Commission can do a great deal to stimulate 
further this most important part of foreign relations, getting Amer- 
ican people over as our own good will ambassadors. 

Mr. Javits. ‘Thank you sir. 

Mr. Carnanan. Mr. Campbell, what did you have in mind when 
you said that the travel commission might help clarify official regula- 
tions and procedures which might help. the flow of travel ? 

Mr. Camppe.y. One thing this needs work done on is the matter of 
visas which was mentioned earlier. While there has been a lot done 
to simplify those procedures, I think much more could be done with 
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the highest level concentrating on the problem. I think that is the 
No. 1 problem in the mechanics of blocking travel. 

Once a year I get a great big book about 8 inches thick about travel 
regulations and visas and so forth that is compiled, I think, by the 
International Labor Organization. It is a compendium that would 
stagger anybody. There are so many regulations that I think if we 
had a United States Commission or some responsible agency of the 
Government which could do in this field what has been done in recip- 
rocal trade—in making adjustments in cooperation with the other 
countries—we could probably work out most of those problems. 
There is no simple formula. They have to be worked at to facilitate 
travel. 

Mr. Carnanan. Do you find that the first meeting of the foreigner 
coming into this country is sometimes repulsive, in getting through 
customs and the reception they get when first met by Americans? 

Mr. Camppretn. That is very bad. Even our own people going 
abroad just hate to face customs coming back, even if they are honest 
citizens and they know they haven’t violated any regulations at all. 
I don’t know how many people are caught by the customs service, 
bringing in too much stuff. I would think it is probably small com- 
pared with the unnecessary problems that face the average tourist 
coming back home. Everything is pleasant most every place except 
when you come back and face customs. For professional reasons, if 
not moral reasons, I would not want to be caught violating a customs 
regulation, but I still wonder on the way back whether I have listed 
everything I have purchased abroad. 

I think something could be done to facilitate customs. Even our 
supermarkets have checkout counters where people with only a few 
things can check out in a hurry. I think some business methods 
could apply to the incoming travelers, both United States returning 
travelers, and the foreign traveler. 

Mr. Carnanan. Are United States customs more difficult than 
customs in most foreign countries? 

Mr. Camppetnt. Yes. Much more difficult. 

Mr. Carnanan. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Javits. Mr. Campbell, I am interested in what you think about 
costs in this field. I notice your emphasis upon off season travel for 
farmers. Now, what about inseason travel for employees of indus- 
trial establishment ? 

Mr. Camppe.i. There is one problem and that is that while air 
travel can be stepped up quickly, ocean travel cannot and we are at 
full peak, until more carriers get into the field or present carriers get 
more ships in service so all you can do in that field for expansion in 
the peak season is by air. 

One thing has been talked about in the industry quite a bit which I 
would like to see adopted. That is a 3-week excursion trip. It 
would provide one more way by which you can have a justifiable re- 
duction under the present tourist fares. Most Americans who will go 
overseas for travel purposes or tourist purposes, would have to get 
there and get back in 3 weeks. It is the kind of thing railroads used. to 
do, and I think it would be a very simple next step to cut fares in the 
industry. 


I tN 
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I don’t think you can come in and slash costs right away all the way 
around. I think it has to be worked out with new methods, new 
expansion and a new coordination of travel so that you can get a 
maximum use of chartering, for ex: umple. 

We have looked into chartering. The Cooperative League is having 
a tour this fall. We were approached by people who w anted to charter 
for one of the regular carriers—not the people who are outside the 
regular carriers—one of the established European lines—and we found 
it was uneconomic for us to do it because most of our people will 
want to stop a few extra days in Norway, a few extra days in Bel- 
gium or some other place where they have a relative or a friend or 
something special they want to see. While you can charter to take 
people over it is almost impossible to charter to take people back. 
Unless they are students or a group that is going to a convention and 

right back again. Unless there can be some kind of coordination— 
hawallieie coordination on the way back—it will be difficult to do this 
simply by charter. 

I am learning an awful lot about the travel business that I didn’t 
know. 

Mr. Javits. You like the 3-week package tour idea ? 

Mr. Camppein. Yes. 

Mr. Javits. What about accommodations, say in Europe, to look 
after such a mass movement ¢ 

Mr. CampsetL. This may sound strange but one of the things that 
keeps people from going overseas and upsets them while they are there, 
is the lack of adequi ite plumbing facilities. An agency which would 
stimulate the production of facilities designed simply for the Amer- 
ican tourist—not luxury facilities, but simple American tourist facil- 
ities, including a shower or a bath—toilet facilities in every room, 
you would do a great deal to encourage people to go over and to go 
over twice. 

A system of insurance of investment in hotel facilities at moderate 
cost, with ample bath facilities, it would be important. 

Maybe you can apply the FHA principle to insure the mortgages 
on hotels of that kind. 

In Stockholm, one of the newest hotels is a little one but a very 
efficient one called the Malman Hotel. It was built and operated 
now by RESO. The people who set it up studied the newer Statler 
Hotels and all the newer American hotels and found all of the gim- 
micks which could provide comfort and facility at low cost. The 
Malman is one of the most reasonable hotels, good hotels, in Europe. 
It has all of those new features and is full all the time. The local 
people like it as well as the American tourist. 

I would prefer to stay at the Malman than I would at the Grand 
which is about 2 or 21% times the price, simply because it has the 
American type of facilities for the tourist. 

Mr. Javirs. Are there any further questions? 

Thank you very much, Mr. Campbell. It is very good of you to 
be here and give us the benefit of your views. 

The next witness will be Mr. Paul Reiber, Assistant to the General 
Counsel of the Air Transport Association. 
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STATEMENT OF PAUL REIBER, ASSISTANT TO THE GENERAL 
COUNSEL, AIR TRANSPORT ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


Mr. Rerper. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, our 
association has as its members practically all of the scheduled airlines 
of the United States, including 13 airlines who carry passengers, mail, 
and cargo between the United States and foreign countries. These 
airlines are American Airlines, Braniff Airways, Colonial Airlines, 
Delta-C. and 8. Airlines, Mackey Airlines, National Airlines, North- 
east Airlines, Northwest Airlines, Pan American World Airways, 
Pan American Grace Airways, Trans-World Airlines, United Air- 
lines, and Western Airlines. 

The prosperity of the air-transport industry, as much as that of 
other American industry, depends on a growing international trade. 
Because we believe the establishment of a Travel Commission would 
give to travel a place in our trade program where it could contribute 
to the expansion of international tr ace, we support House Joint Reso- 
lution 350 and its companion bill, Senate Joint Resolution 117, and 
welcome the opportunity to present our reasons for urging the early 
enactment of this legislation. 

We would like first to show how the activity of a Travel Commis- 
sion would help our international trade, then discuss the reasons we 
believe a Travel Commission is an appropriate agency to foster travel, 
and, lastly, outline some of the things we hope the Commission would 
do. 

The contributions which travel expenditures can make to interna- 
tional exchange have not been adequately recognized or developed for 
the solution of one of this country’s most pressing problems, namely, 
the unbalance of our foreign trade. The lack of balance rising out 
of the foreigners’ lack of dollars has led to several studies, like the 
recent Randall commission report, to find means whereby the dollar 
earnings by those countries can be increased, not only to maintain the 
present volume of our foreign trade in the face of declining grants 
in aid by our Government, but also increase their dollar earnings to 
enable them to increase their purchases from us. While the amount 
by which foreign earnings should be increased cannot be stated with 
certainty, the Randall Commission report spoke of a “concealed” 
dollar gap of from $2 billion to $3 billion annually. The value of this 
legislation is to focus on travel the role it should have in enlarging 
foreign earnings both to bridge the present gap and to enlarge the 
foreign ability to purchase American products. 

Much of the discussion of our trade problems has recognized the 
need for increasing imports, but the import value of travel expendi- 
tures has not been recognized with a result that the steps which should 
be taken to stimulate travel have not been adequately emphasized. 
By direct importation we move goods to the people who can pay dol- 
lars for them. By travel we move the people to the goods where also 
they can pay for them with dollars. Moving people to the goods they 
buy may sound so unusual that it becomes part of the job of travel 
promotion to emphasize the significance of this type of import. 

In 1952, Americans, by traveling abroad, made more dollars avail- 
able to foreigners than they rec eived for any commodity which they 
sell to Aimericans, other than coffee. In 1952, Americans paid about 
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$1,200 million for coffee and paid slightly more than $1 billion in 
travel. The value of this type of import is evident when we consider 
that this billion dollars earned from our travelers is equivalent to 
the total dollars earned from sales to the United States of finished 
manufactured goods which are subject to customs duties. For Great 
Britain, the greatest dollar earning export in 1950 was tourism, and 
for all of Western Europe, the dollars earned from tourism reached 
a total value in 1949 of twice the amount of the largest single item 
of exported merchandise. Tourism was the largest dollar earner in 
that year for Western Europe. 

While this record is impressive, we believe that the most important 
feature of travel imports is the expansion of which they are capable. 
There is basis to believe that dollar earnings by foreign countries 
could be increased >y a billion and a half to two billion dollars. The 
evidence for this is impressive. If the same portion of our nations! 
income had been spent on foreign travel in 1952, as was spent in 1929, 
the total would have been nearly $2,400 million. The percentage 
should be greater today than it was in 1929; air transportation, by 
reducing the.round-trip travel time from 10 to 2 days, has made for- 
eign travel possible for thousands of people for whom a foreign trip 
was impossible because of the travel time required. Moreover, the 
larger national income today is spread among more families, and thus 
more travelers. As late as in 1941, only 4 percent of the families had 
incomes of $5,000 or more per year. By 1951, the families with such 
an income had increased to 21 percent. There were 9,366,000 families 
in this income group in 1951. Those families with less than $2,000 
income had decreased from 64 to 28 percent. The travel market is 
also broadened by the increase in leisure time. Indicative of the trend 
is the estimate by the Department of Labor that of the 5,200,000 pro- 
duction workers subject to 1,064 labor-management agreements, more 
than 4,400,000 had paid vacations of 2 or more weeks. 

By air, a foreign tour can readily be completed in a 2- or 3-week 
vacation. That such travel is probable is illustrated by the tour of 
141 factory workers made in July of 1953. The earnings of these 
employees who worked in one plant ranged from $3,000 to $3,500 per 
year, and they took a tour of Europe during their vacation period. 

We do not want to overstate the claim for travel. We agree with 
the statement of the Randall Commission that— 
the problem must be attacked on many fronts and that too much dependence 
should not be placed on any one line of attack. There is no single or simple 
solution. 

We do contend, however, that travel has not been assigned the role 
which it can play. And, if for no other reason than to follow the 
advice of the Randall report that the problem should be attacked on 
all fronts, it is necessary to give more emphasis to this phase of our 
trade than has been given in the past. 

Imports by travel have other advantages which should give it an 
important place in the drive for trade stimulation. It offers pros- 
pects of not only the greatest increase in dollar exchange, but it would 
require less of our n: ational effort, and also important to the voluntary 
adoption of the policies required, it would involve less sacrifice by 
our people. 

The most specific estimate of the possible increase in dollar ex- 
change was that suggested by the Bell Commission when it stated 
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that imports of agricultural products might be increased by $200 
million to $300 million, and imports of manufactured goods might be 
increased by $500 million to $700 million in 3 to 5 years. This $700 
million to $1 billion increase is about half of the $114 billion to $2 
billion which might be developed by travel promotion. 

The differences in the sacrifices required are also striking. The 

sell Commission, which considered these problems specific ally, rec- 

ommended that to increase foreign acquisition of dollars the follow- 
ing steps be taken: our tariffs be reduced, the agricultural import 
quotas be liberalized, and cargo preferences not be applied. The ad- 
verse consequences to our economy from such measures were recog- 
nized by that Commission in its forecast that such a pregre might 
displace 60,000 to 90,000 United States workers; that the Federal 
Government should consider paying unemployment compensation for 
such workers for longer than the usual period; and that the Federal 
Government should help meet the costs of moving labor to other 
areas and provide loan funds to distressed industries. 

It is unnecessary to compare this forecast with the pleasure and cul- 
tural advantages that travel can provide. The very lack of opposi- 
tion which travel development faces makes it one of those efforts 
which should attract our Government’s most vigorous efforts. In 
the Randall report, which is notable for the many and vigorous dis- 
sents to almost all of its proposals, the recommendation for travel 
development was unopposed. This would indicate that this program 
can proceed immediately. 

The problem now becomes one of how best to bring travel develop- 
ment into the national effort for trade development, and it is for this 
task that a Presidential Commission is admirably suited. Many of 
the things which we believe must be done to stimulate travel can be 
done only by policy makers on a level which the proposed Travel Com- 
mission would occupy. 

There is no single agency charged with the responsibility of en- 
couraging travel so any review of our present activities will have 
to examine the work of several departments, and even consider what 
steps Congress might take. A task that broad, touching as it does 
several of the Departments and branches of the Government, should 
be undertaken by a body whose status would not be questioned. On 
the other hand, the level of the examining body of our Government 
must be sufficiently high to get the respect of foreign governments 
whose cooperation is essential for the ultimate success of this project. 

Because much of the effort to invite American citizens into foreign 
countries must be made by foreign countries, they will be induced to 
that course of conduct as they become convinced that travel promotion 
is a policy important to our Government. 

We understand, for example, that many of the officials of foreign 
governments who are directly charged with the responsibility of pro- 
moting tourism by United States tr: avelers, are persuaded that a much 
greater effort is needed on their part, but their efforts are hampered 
by the budget officers and polic, ymakers in their own Government. 
If, however, a Presidential Commission of our Government empha- 
sized travel promotion, those officials of foreign governments would 
have a stronger expression of our policy and a stronger incentive 
to expand and encourage the tourist-promotion activities of those 
governments. 
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Among the subjects the Commission should consider would be a 
review of the practices of several of our agencies whose operations 
affect travel. 

In our Government, at the present time, those agencies which are 
dealing with the details of international travel were established for 
purposes quite apart from encouraging travel. 

In fact, the objectives to which their operations are directed not 
only fail to include travel promotion as a goal, but in many respects 
actually retard travel. The Passport Division of the State Depart- 
ment may be much more concerned with trying to prevent American 
citizens from going to wrong countries than the ‘vy are with encouraging 
American citizens to go to the right countries. 

We would venture to guess that if the Passport Division were asked, 
“What are you doing to encourage American citizens to travel 
abroad?” they would regard that question as entirely outside their 
sphere of operations. Likewise, the Immigration Service has fore- 
most as its goal the exclusion and deportation of undesirable aliens. 

In fact, the criticism to which it is subject when it permits, by in- 
advertence, the admission of an undesirable traveler impels it to 
exert almost all of its efforts to ferret out the undesirable aliens rather 
than be concerned with the hardships it thereby imposes on the more 
numerous travelers who travel for legitimate purposes. 

We know of no statutory mandate from C ongress or order from 
the executive br — which has yet tried to impress on the operating 
agencies the great value to our country of encouraging either our 
travelers to go abroad or encourage legitimate foreign tourists to come 
here. 

The second area of inquiry which this Commission should make is 
to inquire what our Government has done to meet its international 
commitments to encourage travel. 

Important commitments on that subject were made in the Anglo- 
American-Canadian financial discussions in 1949. The communique 
released in September of that year stated that the United States would 
exert— 


maximum efforts * * * to direct exports to the dollar area and build up earnings 
from tourism and other services. 


Furthermore, 


it was agreed that the United States and Canada should reduce obstacles to the 
entry of goods and services from debtor countries, in order to provide as wide 
an opportunity as possible for those countries to earn dollars through the export 
of goods and the provision of services, including tourism. 

In numerous other international conferences, this Government has 
participated in the adoption of resolutions to stimulate tourism. Thus, 
at the third Inter-American Travel Congress held at Bariloche, Ar- 
gentina, in 1949, 24 resolutions were adopted calling for action by 
governments and 12 resolutions calling for joint action 1 by government, 
and private agencies. Some of these had been adopted ‘by prior con- 
gresses. Some were repeated at later meetings. It would be highly 
appropriate for the proposed Commission to examine the extent to 
which our Government has met these and other pledges and how best. 
to carry forward the work they require. 

We hope the Commission would also canvass and evaluate the 
tourist promotion activities now being conducted by foreign govern- 
ments to determine how this country could best cooperate. 
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We hope the Commission would consider whether our Government 
should call a meeting of officers, on a Cabinet level, of the important 
non-Communist countries to consider what additional steps should 
be taken to promote tourism. We believe that a meeting on that. 
level to promote tourism is justified by the significance of travel in 
world trade. Numerous meetings have taken place, on Cabinet level 
in negotiations for and under the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade to consider tariff restrictions. These meetings have attracted 
the important officials of as many as 34 countries and have considered 
the flow of dutiable commerce involving no more dollar exchange than 
that earned by travel. 

The activity of the Travel Commission in these and other areas is 
no more than is justified, particularly in view of the size of imports 
by travel, the potential for their increase, and the amount of Govern- 
ment effort which has been recommended to promote other trade. The 
Randall Commission, for example, reeommended—on page 45—that— 
the Tariff Commission undertake a study of the tariff schedules immediate- 


ly * * * and should be provided during this period with an appropriately en- 
larged staff. 


The minority report—on page 18—recommends— 


a thorough review of the tariff structure of the United States * * *, industry 
by industry, and product line by product line. 

The striking feature of these recommendations is not only the 
enormity of the Government activity involved, but the fact that the 
increase in trade looked for from such studies is not as large as the 
prize that could result from travel promotion. 

In conclusion, we would like to suggest that the membership of 
the Commission proposed to be created be enlarged to 12 or 13 to 
permit the President to appoint 5 or 6 members who represent the 
travel industry and the public. While the bill in its present form 
permits a Commission of 10, 4 from Congress, 3 at large and 3 from 
the travel industry, we believe there are segments of the travel indus- 
try which might not be represented by the 3 latter individuals. We 
believe that steamship, rail, bus, and airline carriers are interested 
enough to want to be represented. The National Association of Travel 
Organizations, the American Society of Travel Agents, and others 
should also be represented. 

The National Association of Travel Organizations includes State 
government travel officials who have been very active and very in- 
terested in this field. If these people were not represented on the pro- 
posed Commission, much useful information might be denied to it. 
In addition, we suggest that at least one representative be appointed 
for the consumers, the traveling public. 

We appreciate very much the opportunity to discuss this legisla- 
tion with the committee and will be glad to help both this committee 
and the Travel Commission in any way we can. 

Mr. Javits. We appreciate very much your very fine and enlight- 
ening statement. 

Mr. Reiber, could you give us any help or guidance on this whole 
question of costs? What costs are for the normal vacation and what 
they could be brought down to and how that might be considered ? 

Mr. Rerser. We are more familiar with the airline fares, as you 
might imagine. In that connection, before I state the fares charged 


Ne ___ 
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now, I would like to give you some background so that the amount of 
the fares charged now will have more meaning to you. 

In 1940, the airlines charged almost 9 cents a mile for all foreign 
traffic. In 1953, that charge has been reduced to a little over 6 cents 
a mile. It is very important to bear in mind that between 1940 and 
1953, all other costs rose. Our operating costs increased, the cost of 
our airplanes and the cost of services increased very much but in the 
face of that, the per-mile charge was reduced from almost 9 cents 
to a little over 6 cents a mile. 

We can make that a little more concrete. In 1946, the round-trip 
fare from New York to London and back to New York was $675. The 
round-trip, New York-Shannon, is now, during off season, about $395. 
That is a significant reduction. 

Of course, the airlines would like to reduce their fares more and 
they are constantly considering proposals to reduce them, but I think 
the record of reductions that the airlines have made in their fares 
is quite remarkable. 

Mr. Javirs. Is the key to fare reduction the density of traffic ? 

Mr. Reter. Density of traffic would offer a gre: it deal because if 
we get larger aircraft—and we have put in some very large airplanes 
and we can increase the seating—that reduces the per-seat- mile cost. 

Mr. Javits. How about off-season travel; is there a big market 
there ? 

Mr. Rerper. Off-season travel? Yes, we would like to stimulate 
that. 

For instance, our 1953 off-season fare, New York to London and re- 
turn, is $425 which is quite low. There is one feature of air trans- 
portation which permits it to absorb and handle the ebb and flow of 
traffic by shifting the aircraft from routes which are popular in one 
season to other routes which are popular in a different season. Our 
airlines for many years have shifted aircraft, for instance, which are 
used in the winter between New York and Florida, to the operations 
from the east coast to the west coast. 

Mr. Javirs. Nevertheless, the New York-to-Florida season has be- 
come almost a year-round season. 

Mr. Rerer. It has increased a great deal. 

Mr. Javits. How about the question of facilties overseas to accom- 
modate increased traffic? Are you people in a position to say any- 
thing about that ? 

Mr. Rererr. The airlines have been very interested in that. We hope 
next week one of the airlines will come in and testify before this 
group, that has done a great deal to improve foreign hotel accom- 
modations. 

There is one feature about foreign investments in connection with 
hotels that this committee is probably aware of, already. The Randall 
Commission recommended that foreign investments be increased. The 
investments made in hotels would have the advantage that they would 
not increase the competiton with American products as much as the 
investment in manufacturing plants. 

Mr. Javits. Thank you very much, Mr. Reiber. We certainly ap- 
preciate hearing from you. 
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STATEMENT OF SOMERSET R. WATERS, MAGAZINE PUBLISHERS 
ASSOCIATION, INC. 


Mr. Warers. My name is Somerset R. Waters. I am associated 
with the American magazine and have the honor to represent the 
Magazine Publishers Association. Included in our association are 
396 magazines representing a total circulation of approximately 146 
million. 

On behalf of MPA, may I thank the members of this committee 
for their interest in the subject of international travel. We believe 
that the passage of House Joint Resolution 350 would be an impor- 
tant step toward determining a method for increasing understanding 
between the various countries of the free world and for strengthening 
international trade to the benefit of both the people of the United 
States and the peoples of other friendly countries. We wish to em- 
phasize that in submitting the following comments we are considering 
international travel as a two-way street. The development of travel 
to the United States from foreign countries is of equal importance 
as the increase of travel from the United States to other countries. 

In the first place, there is a real need to put the spotlight on 
foreign travel as an important factor in foreign trade. We are in- 
formed that United States tourist spending puts more dollars in 
foreign-trade channels than any other single commercial item with 
the exception of coffee. In 1953, it is estimated that United States 
travelers spent well over $1 billion on travel in foreign countries and 
for transportation on foreign carriers. We believe that it is possible 
to more than double this figure within a few years. The Randall 
Commission reports that there is a concealed dollar gap of some $2 
to $3 billion annually. It seems well within the realm of possibility 
to close one-half to one-third of this gap through increased tourism 
alone. 

Of the many trade-not-aid proposals that have appeared in the 
past few years, it is suggested that tourism is the easiest, most prac- 
tical, and least controversial method for giving international trade 
a strong injection of new dollars. 

In the search for currency convertibility, this might provide the 
needed stimulant to give governments courage to take the steps 
necessary to loosen the currency controls which are now strangling 
world commerce. 

The first question that arises is this: Is there need for a travel 
commission to study this subject? Over the past few years, we have 
had several thorough studies of our foreign-trade problems. One 
study was made under the direction of Gordon Gray. Following 
this, the Bell Commission tackled the problem of foreign economic 
policy. Despite the tremendous size and importance of tourism 
neither of these studies included any significant mention of the possi- 
bilities of increased trade through an expansion in tourist travel. 
The recent Randall Commission is to be commended for including two 
paragraphs on this subject. This is one of the few sections of the 
report on which there seemed to be no dissent. Travel has been 
termed the forgotten partner in international trade. The fact that 
it has received so little attention by the important groups studying 
foreign trade gives emphasis to the importance of this committee’s 
taking favorable action on House Joint Resolution 350. 
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Because of their belief in the importance of travel in world trade 
and because of the increased interest in travel on the part of the United 
States public, many of the magazines of America have increased their 
editorial emphasis on this subject. Every month millions of copies 
of magazines show the American public the attractions of both 
domestic and foreign vacation areas. 

We, in the magazine business, feel 7 at ™ are playing an important 
role in the encouragement of travel, but believe that future growth 
must depend on the initiative and effort of the tourist areas to sell 
themselves to the United States public. 

Much more must be done | yy our own Government and by forei len 
governments to promote the increase of tourism. To grow tied the 
present level of tourist traffic will require the use of all of the sales and 
promotional techniques that are applied by other industries to sell 
their products to the United States public. 

In view of the importance of tourism as one of the leading factors 
in foreign trade, it would seem appropriate for Congress to ask the 
executive branch of our Government why so little is being done to 
encourage tourism. 

When our domestic travel association, the National Association of 
Travel Organizations, asked me to represent them at an international 
meeting in Lisbon, Portugal, last October, I discovered that our own 
Government had no office and no personnel assigned to this task of 
encouraging travel to and from the United States. 

At the conference, I found that most of the important countries of 
the free world had sent to the meeting experts with long experience 
in the field of tourism. Imagine the feeling of an American business- 
man, who crossed the ocean to attend an international conference such 
as this, when he observes that the United States-is represented by the 
local Embassy personnel in Lisbon—people who had no knowledge or 
experience in this field of international travel. 

The other governments had sent their first teams of professionals 
while we depended on an amateur pickup team recruited in Lisbon. 
I do not want this to be taken as criticism of our personnel in our Lis- 
bon Embassy. These are people dedicated to public service and doing 
an outstanding job in representing our Government in Portugal. Un- 
der the circumstances, they performed most creditably. The point is, 
that in one of the major fields of foreign trade, we had noe palin in 
Washington who could be sent to such a conference to deal with for- 
eign governments on the highly technical subject of international 
travel. This is a subject worthy of study by a commission of the type 
proposed in House Journal Resolution 350. 

Now, after months of study, the Randall Commission has made 
certain recommendations in regard to tourism. Can anyone find, in 
our Government, a department or an office specifically charged with 
implementing the recommendations of the Randall Commission in the 
area of travel and tourism? 

Under the ECA program, a start was made in the direction of en- 
couraging an expansion of tourism. Before this program got off the 
ground, the entire project was abandoned because it was determined 
that with the outbreak of the Korean war, Congress might not favor 
the use of Government funds for salaries for the technicians employed 
in this work. 
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Back in 1949, there were high level economic discussions between 
Britain, Canada, and the United States. A communique issued in 
September at the conclusion of this meeting requires— 
maximum efforts * * * to direct exports to the dollar area and to build up 
earnings from tourism and other services. 

We would like to inquire as to what Government office is actively 
engaged in following up the tourism section of this agreement. 

The development of tourism is a long-term project requiring a con- 
tinuing program within the Government. 

We are informed that at the present time the Department of Com- 
merce is requesting funds in the amount of approximately $78,000 for 
a small Travel Office to support some of these activities. Although 
we believe that economy in Government requires holding personnel 
requests to a minimum, it would seem that here is a speci: ‘al situation 
where a small investinent may bring large savings to the United States 
taxpayer. We should like to recommend to Congress that approval be 
given to this request. 

We further suggest that Congress examine this request to deter- 
mine, in this rather unusual situation, whether the funds requested 
are large enough to accomplish the mission. The success of this proj- 
ect will depend on our Government’s ability to persuade foreign gov- 
ernments to cooperate in this international effort. 

Experts on tourism will be required to travel to all parts of the 
world and to work with our Embassy personnel in submitting sugges- 
tions for the expansion of tourist flow to and from the United States. 
Can all of this be accomplished for $78,000? 

One of the problems which needs the attention of the suggested 
Travel Commission is the extent to which international tourism can 
be expanded. Apparently, Americans last year spent on foreign travel 
only half as large a percentage of their income as they spent 25 years 
ago. If foreign travel had kept pace with national income, our ex- 
yenditures in foreign travel in 1953 should have been close to $2.5 
Fillion 3 instes d of a little over 1 billion. 

A leading economist estimates that half of the dollars spent in the 
United States are for discretionary spending—for goods and services 
outside the necessities of life such as food, ¢ clothing, and shelter. In 
other words, half the average family income now goes for created 
wants rather than actual needs. This market can undoubtedly afford 
a great deal more of both domestic and foreign travel than it is now 
enjoying. 

If to this factor we add the great increase in leisure time, the in- 
crease in education, the improvement in transportation facilities, the 
improved techniques for selling and advertising, and the improved 
services offered by travel agents ‘throughout the « ountry, it would seem 
that the possibilities for a great expansion in tourism are very bright. 

Now I would like to try to demonstrate a few of these points with 
these charts. 
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CHart A 
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Chart A shows the growth of discretionary spending power in the 
United States. This indicates the possibility of a large increase in 
both foreign and domestic travel. By comparing chart A with chart 
B, it will be seen that the growth in travel has not kept pace with 


spending power. 
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Cuart B 
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Chart B shows that United States expenditures for foreign travel 
have not experienced as rapid a growth as might be expected in our 
expanding economy. Compare with chart A. Although 1953 is not 
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shown on this Department of Commerce chart, Europe, in this year, 
showed a net of approximately $400 million from tourism. This ia 
larger than any other product Europe sells to the United States. 
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Chart C shows the relatively small size of the European travel mar- 
ket as compared to sales of automobiles, TV sets, and refrigerators in 
the United States in 1952. The only purpose for showing this chart is 
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to put European travel in the proper perspective in the United States 
market composed of over 45 million households in 1952. 


CuHakt D 
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Chart D shows that the prewar relationship of foreign travel to 
national income has not as yet been restored. It would be necessary 
to double this present travel volume to restore this prewar relation- 
ship. 
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CHART BE 
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Chart E shows the rapid growth of education in the United States. 
We know that education is an important factor in the sale of travel. 
With almost 42 million people now having high school or better 
education, the possibility of expanding the travel market seems par- 
ticularly bright. 

People who have a high-school education or better are more inter- 
ested in the cultural aspects of foreign travel and from this chart 
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you can see that 7 percent of our total adult population had high 
school or better education in 1920, and now it is up to 41 percent. 

These are just a few factors which indicate the possibilities, if 
foreign governments really want our tourist market and want to make 
the effort to capture it. 

Now, I would like to follow on with a few other comments. 

Another question which should be examined by the comission is 
this: Are the foreion governments which need United States dollars 
actually making a strong effort to attract United States tourists? 
I am afraid that here you will find one answer to the problem of why 
our tourist traffic is so much lower than the potential indicated by 
our high national income. Your investigation will probably show 
that despite the need for dollars, foreign governments are making 
only a small attempt to encourage visits by United States tourists. 
Our Government could do much to bring this to the attention of other 
governments in search of ways to obtain United States dollars. 

The facts on this are easy to determine. The Attorney General 
sends a report to Congress each year in the administration of the 
Foreign Agents Registration Act of 1938. This shows the expendi- 
tures of the foreign-government tourist offices. The Department 
of Commerce reports each year the expenditures of United States 
citizens traveling in foreign countries. By comparing these two re- 
ports, it is easy to find the percent of tourist earnings these foreign 
governments use to build their tourist programs and attract more 
United States visitors. 

The facts are disheartening. South America, Africa, Asia, and 
the Pacific areas do almost nothing. Because most of our Govern- 
ment dollars, devoted to economic assistance, have been going to 
Europe, it is most interesting to observe what Europe has been doing 
to help itself through expanding its tourism activities. Our Govern- 
ment reports that in 1952, Europe obtained approximately $415 mil- 
lion from United States tourists. In the same year, the European 
government tourist offices spent a total of only $2.2 million in the 
United States for offices, publicity, advertising, administrative ex- 
penses, and other sales expenses. 

This is only 0.5 percent of their tourist income—one-half of 1 per- 
cent. By United States standards, this is pitifully small. For exam- 
ple, United States airlines in 1942 devoted 2.4 percent of their gross 
passenger and cargo revenue to paid advertising alone. This does 
not include the large sales expenses and the cost of operating sales 
offices throughout the United States. 

Europe is like the farmer who raises a good crop of wheat but 
saves little for seed for the next crop. Apparently, Europe is direct- 
ing those dollars to other uses rather than plowing them back into the 
expansion of their tourist trade. 

The European carriers—the airlines and shipping lines—are im- 
proving their promotional efforts although, here too, there seems to 
he room for increased efforts in selling, advertising, and publicity. 
But the big problem stems from the fact that the United States tour- 
ist spends his money on hotels, restaurants, shops, sightseeing tours, 
taxicabs, theaters, and similar small businesses, none of which can 
directly promote tourism within the United States. This is a job to 
be done by their own governments. And these governments are mak- 
ing only a small effort. 
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Our Government could profitably bring this to the attention of the 
proper authorities in these governments. In most governments, the 
tourist offices do not operate at a particularly high level in the ad- 
ministrative structure. It will thus be necessary to bring this prob- 
lem to the attention of those at Cabinet level if anything constructive 
is to be acc ‘omplis shed. 

Possibly, the proposed Commission would want to recommend that 
our Secretary of Commerce call a meeting of Ministers of Commerce 
of the major tourist countries to discuss this problem. The dollars 
involved make up such a large part of our international trade and are 
so vital to the economies of many of these countries, that this top-level 
attention seems appropriate. 
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Chart F shows that in 1950 Europe and the Mediteranean areas 
earned $225 million from United States travelers, plane and ship fares 
excluded. In the same year, these countries spent approximately $1 
million for paid advertising in the United States, plane and ship 
advertising excluded. Chart F shows percentage of tourist dollars 
devoted to paid advertising in the United States as compared to other 
selected industries, sales compared to advertising. 

From the point of view of the United States taxpayer, this entire 
subject should prove most popular. If it is necessary for the t: axpayers, 
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in their own interest, to contribute dollars to foreign nations, tourism 
would seem to be a pleasant way of making this contribution. Sup- 
pose the average taxpayer were asked this retion : Would you rather 
contribute $200 to the tax collector or spend $200 on a vacation in 
Bermuda, which would you choose? I believe the answer is obvious. 

In addition, we all recognize that money spent for travel in foreign 
countries provides the purchasing power for these countries to buy the 
products of our farms and factories. These dollars in turn provide 
wages to farmers and workers which in turn will be used to maintain 
our own high standard of living. 

Equally important is the encouragement of people from foreign 
countries to visit the United States. It is recognized that purchasing 
power is not as widely distributed in foreign countries as in the United 
States and thus the number of visitors to the United States will not 
be as large as the number of our citizens visiting other countries. 
However, by encouraging intellectuals, students, teachers, leaders in 
trade unions, religious leaders and other key people to visit the United 
States, we can do much to counteract Communist propaganda. 

Fortune magazine carried an interesting article a few years ago on 
this subject entitled, “Have We Any Friends?” This artic ‘le quotes 
comments by non-Communist European intellectuals giving their con- 
ception of the United States. Such phrases as these are quoted : 

“It is not what separates the United States and the Soviet Union that should 
frighten us, but what they have in common.” 

“There is no spiritual base to the United States.” 

“The United States is as culturally barren as the U.S. S. R.” 


Many Government authorities who have specialized in foreign in- 
formational activities believe that there is no better way to improve 
world opinion of the United States than to bring the opinion-makers 
to this country and let them see for themselves. Much has been done 
in this direction through the visits of productivity teams sponsored 
by ECA and later by MSA. The programs for exchanges of students 
and teachers have been a great help. 

The Defense Department has brought to the United States many 
teams of young officers. All of these methods are important but the 
total numbers are quite small in view of the large job to be done, 

It is hoped that this proposed travel commission can discover ways 
to make it easier for people on their own initiative, without Govern- 
ment sponsorship, to visit the United States. At the present time, 
rather than encouraging a flow of tourists, we have a number of regu- 
lations which make it extremely difficult for tourists to see the United 
States with their own eyes. This commission could most profitably 
study this problem and find ways in which the travel of desirable for- 
eign visitors to this country can be facilitated by the elimination of 
unnecessary documentation and by speeding those examinations which 
are necessary to provide the essential measures of security. In addi- 
tion, most countries have Government offices established abroad for the 
purpose of encouraging tourism. The commission could determine 
whether we have reached the point where we should have United 
States Government travel offices established in selected countries to 
promote travel to the United States. 

Finally, it is our belief that this commission could make a valuable 
contribution to the travel industry by addressing itself to the prob- 
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lem: How does the promotion of foreign travel affect the domestic 
travel industry ? 

In the past, periods of high-level foreign travel have also been 
periods of high domestic travel. Information on the interrelation- 
ship between foreign and domestic travel would be of great impor- 
tance in determining our Government’s policy on both inbound and 
outbound travel. 

In conclusion, may we again congratulate the committee for exam- 
ining a problem which has long needed the attention of Congress. 

Thank you very much for the opportunity to present our views. 

Mr. Javits. Thank you, Mr. Waters. 

Mr. Waters, would you mind if we kept your charts, had them 
photostated for inclusion in the record and return them to you? 

Mr. Warers. Ali right, sir. It may be that you will need a few 
little explanatory items. 

I might give you something to explain what the sources were, and 
so forth. 

Mr. Javirs. If you will arrange that with our committee staff, Mr. 
Kaplan will work that out with you. 

I have no question, except to thank you very much for a most 
enlightening presentation. 

The next witness is Mr. Harold Kellar, department of business 
administration, City College, New York City. 


STATEMENT OF PROF. HAROLD KELLAR, DEPARTMENT OF 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION, THE CITY COLLEGE, NEW YORK, 
N.Y. 


Mr. Ketxiar. I would like to thank this committee for the privilege 
of appearing before you to contribute whatever I can concerning the 
House Joint Resolution 350, to promote the foreign policy of the 
United States by fostering international travel and exchange of 
persons. 

For the purpose of expediency and the saving of much of your 
valuable time, as well as the need for me to return to my students 
who may eagerly or not be awaiting my coming back to the classroom, 
] have organized my suggestions in accordance with the objectives 
as stated on page 2, section 2 of the bill, from line 7 to line 25, and 
page 3, lines 1 through 7. 

In order to accomplish the objectives listed under (a) there is a 
definite need to analyze the programs now in existence and their 
methods of operation. Although the United States Government 
Printing Office has issued a booklet, Federal Scholarship and Fellow 
ship Programs and Other Government Aids to Students, and other 
booklets have been put out by various Government and private organ- 
izations, interested in international travel, there now exists no set 
procedures, or for that matter, no clearing house for information to 
be transmitted through one liaison department in the Government. 

There are some private agencies now making an attempt to ful- 
fill some part of this function, but none of them are in a position to 
cover the entire field. 

In developing an international work-study program at our col- 
lege, I have experienced many delays and frustrations due to this 
lack. Although we have had wholehearted individual cooperation 
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from various departments, it was extremely difficult to coordinate 
the information and requirements. Many times it has been neces- 
sary for me to come to Washington and spend considerable time at 
the Department of State, International Educational Exchange Serv- 
ice, Federal Security Agency—now part of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare—Civil Aeronautics Board, and Department 
of Commerce. 

Since ours is a publicly supported institution, I had to do this on 
my own time and funds, and the scope of our program has been 
limited accordingly. 

A single centralized agency with all necessary information clear- 
ing through it, working as a liaison, would be of inestimable value 
to all concerned. 

In objective (a) I also see another purpose and that is the need for 
evaluation of various exchange programs, to determine whether or 
not they serve the best interests of the United States. 

Very little has been done in this field, and there is a need for re- 
search into the cross-cultural evaluation of the different programs 
that have been established. 

By cross-cultural I mean when somebody has studied or spent time 
in the United States and has gone home to his own country, what has 
been-the result? What is his thinking, has he been influenced by his 
stay in the United States? In turn, our people going abroad, have 
they been impressed by what they saw there? 

A private organization has recently conducted a few studies in this 
matter and they find that they have only scratched the surface. In 
fact, it took an entire year of study, with grants from other private 
sources, to come to some agreements on objectives at all. Thus, it is of 
the utmost importance that something be done in order to clarify the 
goals of having an exchange of visitors. 

(6) In developing international travel for the purposes established 
in point (®) there is a real necessity for evaluation of the entire field. 
Many colleges, universities, travel agencies and other private institu- 
tions have organized plans for travel abroad. 

By that I mean, what we have heard all day today, tourist travel, 
travel for business and so on. All of them have certain plans, insofar 
as cost of trips and so on are concerned, and I am glad to note that 
Chairman Javits asked questions pertaining to costs. 

In many cases, lofty ideals are written into advertising copy for all 
types of media to attract potential travelers. In a number of cases, 
the original objectives promised have never been carried out. Stand- 
ards should be established and some kind of accrediting given to all 
such plans. 

In other words, trips have been proposed in which the client is to 
visit certain places, see and do certain things. These promises are 
not kept, with the result that people come back frustrated in their 
desires. They did not receive what they hoped to secure. 

(c) Recently, the Secretary of the Department of Tourist Activities 
and Immigration of New South Wales, Sydney, Australia—whose de- 
partment is in its infancy—asked our college to supply them with de- 
tails of our travel courses to be used in training their officers. He was 
most enthusiastic about the information he received. 

However, there is a definite need for some central liaison or clearing 
bureau which could take care of such requests as well as requests from 
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the American travel industry, to which they can supply valuable data. 

(d) Under most governments throughout the world, there exists a 
department of tourism, which gives its officers official status. 

In the United States, we have many types of tourist services with 
various codes of ethics and individual regulatory bodies, some of whom 
have appeared today. Many travel agencies give very fine service, 
while here and there are unscrupulous and inefficient organizations 
which fleece the public and hurt the reputation of the industry as a 
whole, both at home and abroad. 

Travel agencies perform many functions which are semiofficial ; 
they take care of chartering, financing, aid in legal and Government 
problems, including immigration. The Commission, when established, 
could look into the: possibility of licensing travel agencies in the same 
manner that the Federal Maritime Board regulates the international 
freight forwarder in ocean shipping, and the Civil Aeronautics Board 
supervises the air freight forwarder and air cargo agent. 

In studying the situation, the Commission may wish to look into the 
effects of various conferences and their recognition of the travel agen- 
cies, the aspects of the industry in relation to the functions of the 
wholesaler and retailer in travel agencies, commissions paid as well 
as brokerage, and the various functions insofar as billing and charges. 

By this I mean, certain wholesale travel agencies will take blocs 
of a ship and in turn retail these to other travel agencies. Many travel 
agencies are not recognized by conferences. Without this recognition, 
commissions are not paid. What regulation is there as to what goes on 
behind the scenes? Is there a need for regulation? I find in my own 
personal opinion there is a definite need. We have found that before 
in all fields of agencies and principals. Are we excluding some indi- 
viduals who should be there or are we including other individuals who 
should not be there ? 

(e) Our college is fortunately located in a large metropolitan area 
where it is of the utmost importance that we fill the educational needs 
of the community, which is one of the functions of a public institution 
of higher education. 

In 1950, travel agency courses were instituted on an extension basis 
for the individual entering the field, and subsequently other courses 
were added for the travel agency executive. Encouraging letters have 
been received from travel agencies and organizations and among these 
are some of the largest and most respected in the field. 

Since we have, to some extent, pioneered the educational field in 
travel, and found a large demand for such courses, the Commission 
might, with the cooperation of other Government departments, make 
an analysis of the various localities in which such courses would be of 
value. 

Also, once these areas have been established, there is a need for con- 
tinuing research and reevaluation as to the changing needs in the 
travel field. 

This can be done by setting up research centers within the universi- 
ties and colleges as part of their normal function. 

(f) Indeed, the Commission has a great deal of work ahead of it 
to accomplish this objective. Since World War II, our transportation 
facilities during peak seasons—such as the summer months—have been 
jammed to c apacity. The travel industry, in order to accommodate 
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this great demand, had chartered certain ships, which just prior to 
sailing date, were condemned by the United States Coast Guard as 
unsafe for travel. This resulted in many people being stranded and 
having to scramble for accommodations. 

Facilities were used to go to Europe and other destinations through 
the cooperation of our good neighbor, Canada. And European coun- 
tries put their ships at the disposal of stranded passengers. 

In some cases, unscrupulous travel agents took advantage of the 
situation. I have mentioned this point under (@) and (d) the need 
for additional study in this field is tremendous. 

Once again, on this particular point, there is a need to establish a 
central clearing house or liaison bureau. 

In 1949, our college instituted an international work-study program, 
as previously stated in point (a@) which operates entirely without 
funds, even without postage, at times. Arrangements are made with 
cooperating universities abroad for our students to study and work 
in foreign countries, while we in turn accept their students to study 
and work in the United States. 

Tuition scholarships are provided by the universities and the stu- 
dents’ jobs provide the living expenses, as well as training in their 
chosen field. 

Insofar as transportation is concerned, travel scholarships were 
given by the carriers under the jurisdiction of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board. 

However, a ruling has been issued by the Civil Aeronautics Board 
which stopped these arrangements. Their promulgation was that air 
carriers subsidized by the Government may provide transportation 
for students or any personnel going abroad under various programs 
only if Congress makes funds available through the Department of 
State, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare and other De- 
partments, for this purpose. 

This ruling should be subject to analysis, since international air 
carriers have space available and planes now depart with this space 
unused. This same reasoning can be applied under the Federal Mari- 
time Board regarding Government-subsidized ships. 

Our program and other similar programs are now being held in 
abeyance subject to further action. An analysis of the situation by the 
commission may result in action being taken which would permit the 
resumption of our and other similar programs and perhaps further 
expansion. 

Once again, on the overcoming of language barriers, servicing re- 
quests for tourist information and accommodations, and facilities for 
international travel, I refer back to my points made under (d) in 
which quasi-official duties of the travel agent have been brought out. 

In many cases hereto, the travel agent takes care of the foreign in- 
dependent tours, hotel affiliations, financing, government problems 
and all sorts of services. To this extent, it is important to keep in mind 
the need for seeing that the traveler is protected, insofar as his needs 
are concerned as well as getting the correct information. 

(7) Many of the points for implementation have been previously 
discussed, from (a) through (f). However, there have been many 
cases in which chartering of planes for technical assistance as well as 
aid for our industries abroad are to be taken into consideration. By 
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this, I have in mind the need for regulation and checking on chartering 
of planes and other facilities suc ch as the case of migrant workers 
brought in from other areas, such as Puerto Rico, during our peak 
harvest seasons and then returned to their native lands. To this en d, 
it is important that an analysis be made of the entire situation. 

(A) Once again, the cooperation with the United States Govern- 
ment departments has been stressed in the previous points. How- 
ever, I would like to bring out the importance of cooperation between 
various governments, ins sofar as travel agencies and persons connected 
with the travel field are concerned. Many arrangements are made 
on an international basis, with hotels, automobile agencies, resort fa- 
cilities, private conveyances, sightseeing tours, and so forth. 

To this extent, it is important that information be exchanged be- 
tween governments in relation to the entire industry, regarding the 
protection of all concerned. 

In conclusion, I would heartily endorse the enactment of House 
Joint Resolution 350. It would be a distinct step forward in over- 
coming many present obstacles to foreign travel and would help to 
profession: alize a multi-million-dollar business, which can bring about 
a great deal of good, both for our economic welfare domestic: ally, and 
to implement the United States foreign policy abroad. 

Mr. Javrrs. Thank you, Professor Kellar. I would like to ask you 
a couple of questions, if I may. 

You speak on page 4 of your statement of unscrupulous and ineffi- 
cient organizations which fleece the public and hurt the reputation 
of the industry. 

Do you have any examples of that, Professor ? 

Mr. Ketxar. For instance, there are many fly-by-night travel 
agencies who will promise students and travelers that hotel accommo- 
dations have been made abroad, reservations for cars and hotel and so 
on. When the traveler is abroad he finds that this is not so, that his 
accommodations are not ready, that automobiles and other sightseeing 
tours are not available. I speak of my own experience and the expe- 
rience of students who have gone abroad immediately after the war 
when the peak seasons were on. 

These students in many cases were stranded in cities until they could 
find accommodations for them. 

At certain times they were actually told that ships were made avail- 
— for them to return the next day. You may have read of many 

‘ases where they had to wait for planes to take them to their destina- 
tine but the planes weren’t there. 

I refer in many cases to unscheduled airlines who were operating at 
that time. On the other hand, there were many scheduled airlines who 
may have oversold their facilities and had held passengers on standby. 
This, of course, includes other means of transportation. 

Mr. Javits. Do you actually have the names of instances of any 
such scandals? 

Mr. Kerxar. I could get them for you. 

Mr. Javirs. Do you know whether any of these agencies were mem- 
bers of the American Society of Travel Agents ? 

Mr. Kear. I don’t know. 

Mr. J Avirs. tf you can get us any specific instances and submit them 
as a supplement for the record, we would appreciate it. 

Mr. Kewuar. Definitely. 
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Mr. Javirs. Now, you spoke also of the “ins and outs” of the travel 
business, of bloc bookings of parts of ships and of travel agents act- 
ing as wholesalers and in turn the resale of those bookings to others. 

Do you have any details on that? 

Mr. Keviar. Yes, sir; I have details on that. I wouldn’t want to 
mention names at the present time unless you require them but some 
of our large travel agencies in the city of New York will have bloc 
bookings for special trips and so on. They will get that at a definite 
discount and in turn for a fee will sell them to other travel agencies who 
do not have recognition with the conferences, or with air transporta- 
tion. That is IATA, I guess. 

Mr. Javirs. Is it necessary in order to have what you call recogni- 
tion, is it necessary to be a member of the association or to have some 
agreement ¢ 

Mr. Kevxar. It is necessary to be recognized by the association and 
necessary to be recognized by the conference, the steamship conference. 

Mr. Javits. So they will pick up these larger blocs and sell them 
in turn to those who are not vet registe red ¢ 

Mr. Kewuar. Yes. 

Mr. Javirs. Do you consider that a good or bad practice ? 

Mr. Ketxar. I consider it a bad practice. 

Mr. Javits. Why? 

Mr. Ketxiar. Because there may be some individuals who will try 
to get into the business and it prevents them from actually going into 
business. Some have had years of experience in the travel agency 
field and would like to go into the travel agency business for them- 
selves. The conference tells them that they have to supply a certain 
amount of business before they can be recognized. The conference 
may state a certain sum of money in bookings must be met and then 
after that they may or may not be recognized. 

For the booking of that business they receive no commissions 
whatsoever. 

Mr. Javirs. You mean the unrecognized agency receives no 
commission ? 

Mr. Ketxuar. That is right. 

Mr. Javirs. But do they make any profit out of the transaction in 
which a recognized travel agent acts as a wholesaler / 

Mr. Keviar. Yes. The recognized agent will handle it. 

Mr. Javits. There is a profit, then, for both in such cases / 

Mr. Ketxiar. Yes. 

Mr. Javirs. Does that give rise to any people who are left stranded 
or isn’t that involved ¢ 

Mr. Kerxar. No, that is not involved. That concerns certain 
inefficiencies. 

Mr. Javits. Does it have a tendency to increase costs? 

Mr. Ketuar. Yes, definitely. 

Mr. Javirs. What about the rates which travel agencies collect for 
their services? Do you have any opinions on that ? 

Mr. Kevxar. From the experience that I have had, on bookings 
they receive only the commissions from the carriers, but on other 
services, they can charge what their services bring. 

In other words, there is no regulation whatsoever. In fact, they 
go in for selling of traveler’s checks, and that is regulated. For 
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financing trips, that is covered. They go in for hotel bookings and 
receive certain commissions and brokerage from the hotel associations 
and various hotels, and, of course, for cars and so on. 

Mr. Javits. There isn’t any question in your mind, is there, that 
the industry serves a useful purpose and it is entitled to be paid 
for its services 4 

Mr. Ketiar. Certainly they should be paid for their services. The 
efficient travel agent is an organization who is highly rated and 
respected. 

Mr. Javits. Thank you, Professor Kellar, for appearing before us. 
If you can submit additional data we will be glad to have it. 

Mr. Ketter. I will do that, Mr. Chairman. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


SUPPLEMENTARY Data RE Howse JOINT RESOLUTION 350, FURNISHED BY 
ProF. HAROLD KELLAR 


SUMMARIES 


[From the New York Times, July 15, 1949, p. 39] 


Yesterday the CAB began checking into the business practices of travel agencies 
and travel clubs booking passengers for nonscheduled or irregular airlines. 
Should it find any violation of the CAA Act of 1938, criminal proceedings against 
the violators would be possible. 

The chief examiner of the CAB, Francis W. Brown, opened this phase of the 
Government’s 10-month investigation into the operation of nonscheduled airlines, 
by issuing subpenas for more than three-quarters of the travel agencies in the 
metropolitan area which booked passage for the irregular lines. 

First to appear before Mr. Brown when the investigation was started yester- 
day morning was George A. Chandler. Until 5 days previously, Mr. Chandler 
was vice president and east coast manager of the National Travel Club, Inc. 

Testimony by the members indicated coercion on the part of the club, insofar 
as bookings and travel arrangements were concerned. 


[From the New York Times, December 23, 1949, p. 27] 


The CAB said today that it would investigate complaints from persons in the 
New York area that nonscheduled air carriers had sold tickets and failed to 
deliver transportation. A board spokesman said that he was told that hundreds 
of persons arriving at Newark Airport expecting to fly, found no space available. 
Most of them were military personnel, he said. 

An investigator from the CAB enforcement division will be sent to Fort Mon- 
mouth, N. J., to question soldiers to whom space had been sold. 

If tickets were sold by the carriers, the board is empowered to take direct 
action. However, if they were sold by travel agencies, as is the custom, the 
board might not be able to act. 

The board on December 10 issued an order to bring travel agents under their 
jurisdiction. The agents obtained a restraining order against the board in Fed- 
ral District Court for the Southern New York District. 


[From the New York Times, June 22, 1951, p. 15] 


A former air-travel broker was arrested on a first-degree grand larceny indict- 
ment, charged with swindling 100 college students of $14,426, which they had 
paid for cutrate flights to Europe. David M. Ulman admitted using this money 
to buy an automobile, pay debts, and living expenses. Forty students complained 
that they had been stranded in New York when the CAB canceled a scheduled 
trip to Paris. The name of the firm was International Youth, Inc., formerly 
of 150 Broadway. Ulman had also operated International Air Flight Exchange. 
He had made arrangements with a group known as Coastal Airlines, 250 West 
57th Street. 

{From the New York Times, February 9, 1951] 

A bankrupt nonscheduled airline and its vice president are accused of mulcting 
200 travelers of $15,000 paid for worthless tickets. The concern, Columbia Air- 
Coach System, with ticket office at 1572 Broadway, and its official vice presi- 
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dent, Edward P. Stein, were formally named in a 25-count criminal statement 
The New York grand jury, after hearing several alleged victims who had lost 
sums ranging from $50 to $100, charged both with fraudulent advertising and 
petty larceny. The grand jurors adopted a resolution urging the State legislature 
to enact a statute requiring licensing of any agent or agency selling passenger 
transportation on unscheduled airlines. 

“They gambled on the carrier having unused space and would sell exchange 
erders for airline tickets to potential customers,” said District Attorney Hogan. 
They used advertising bills up to $10,000 weekly. Prosecutor contended the 
advertising was untrue in that it falsely represented Columbia to be an airline 
owning and operating planes. 

His office had similar complaints. 

[From the New York World-Telegram, March 18, 1954 p. 1] 
FLYING IRISHMAN AGAIN ACCUSED OF RUNOU1 


The Flying Irishman, ticket agency for nonscheduled airlines, has slammed 
the door in the face of its wailing customers for the second time in 3 years, the 
setter Business Bureau disclosed today. 

Hugh R. Jackson, bureau president, said the agency shut down amid loud 
complaints from ticket purchasers who were unable to get refunds on reservations. 

Two years ago the World-Telegram and Sun carried on an intensive campaign 
warning against shady practices of some of the irregular airlines and agencies. 

Mr. Jackson said the company, which represented itself as an airline in its 
radio advertising, had all of its fixtures at 1483 West 42d Street sold last week 
by a city marshal in an effort to satisfy a judgment obtained by one irregular 
carrier. 

In 1951 the original Flying Irishman left an untold number of credits in the 
lurch when it was declared bankrupt. In 1952 Airline Reservations, Inc., doing 
business as North Star Aircoach Agency, purchased the name and “good will” 
of the Flying Irishman. 


Mr. Javits. Mrs. Waters. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. LAURA WATERS, PRESIDENT, WATERS 
TRAVEL SERVICE, INC. 


Mr. Javirs. Mrs. Waters, I am sorry we have kept you waiting but 
will you proceed in your own way. 

Mrs. Waters. I am Mrs. Waters of the Waters Travel Service, Inc., 
which is a member of the ASTA, and I am spesking now merely for 
my own organization. I speak because I have had 25 years experience 
in the city of Washington in the travel business. I know the dealings 
these witnesses refer to because I have acted as a retailer and there 
was a time when I did what is called jobbing, which is the line that. 
the gentlemen just referred to. 

Five years ago when the Department of Commerce got into the 
travel burean business, more or less, I worked quite a good deal with 
that Department. I called on the foreign governments abroad and 
found how they were working. I found that “the travel agents abroad 
were not in sympathy with the manner in which their governments 
were operating. They have had to work with them because it is a plan 
in the foreign countries of what we say is socialistic government, which 
is not operating over here. 

That is why I have taken exception to some of the things that my 
organization has gone along with. I have felt that the necessity of 
creating a Government commission was such a tremendous thing and 
would get into such a tremendous business, that I felt I should at F least 
tell what I know. 
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I have asked Mr. Chamberlain, who is secretary of our Waters 
Travel Service, to assist me in this and he has compiled a few facts 
which I would ask him to give and then I will answer any questions. 


STATEMENT OF CULVER B. CHAMBERLAIN, SECRETARY, WA- 
TERS TRAVEL SERVICE, INC. 


Mr. Cuamper.ain. I am an attorney by profession, and secretary, 
and appearing in the capacity of secretary of the Waters Travel 
Service, Inc., 1603 K Street NW, Washington 6, D. C. 

As Mrs. Waters has intimated, the Waters Travel Service is a travel 
bureau engaged in selling transportation, tours, reservations, and 
travel arrangements genet ‘ally, both domestic and foreign, to all parts 
of the world. 

The Waters Tra zel Service has now been in operation in Washing- 
ton for 25 years and has a highly qualified staff of 10 persons, with 
the broadest experience in the travel field, and with close contacts 
in every part of the world. 

1 hesitate out of a sense of delicacy to suggest how much longer 
Mrs. Waters oe ally may have been engage od in the travel business. 
Her experience is, however, both extensive and worldwide, in the 
most literal sense. 

The Waters Travel Service is a small but highly qualified business 
which has been making its specialized services available here in the 

capital in the complex travel field for a quarter of a century. It is 
typical of similar travel bureaus established in the principal cities 
throughout the country. 

The contribution of this small but significant private industry—I 
refer to the various travel bureaus—in the field of foreign relations, 
international understanding, eduction, transportation, commerce, and 
so forth, is, I believe incalculable. 

Now, let me touch on this point that has been stressed by other 
speakers here, from a somewhat different angle. The point is this: 
All passenger transportation operates on a c lose margin of profit. In- 
deed, I believe it is a commonly known fact that passenger traffic on 
the railways in this country is regarded by the railways as generally 
unprofitable. That is not, however, confined to domestic situations. 

Being highly competitive and operating on a very narrow margin 
of profit, with efficiency and real service to its patrons, the touc shstone 
of success, the travel business represents traditional, small, American, 
competitive private enterprise at its very best. If it performs its 
functions properly, it succeeds. If it does not do so, it fails and is 
replaced by others more diligent and efficient. 

This, we believe, is a typical illustration of the need for, the success 
of, and the ability of small business in a competitive field. 

The vital interest of the Waters Travel Service and scores, if not 
hundreds, of similar business is obvious. 

It is believed that your committee is interested in its considered 
views on this. And I believe that Mrs. Waters and her organization, 
being situated here in Washington, is perhaps in a singularly well- 
qualified position to be informed on this particular subject, and more 
especially the activities of Government in the travel field. 

What, then, is the purpose of this measure? Now the ostensible 
objections are enumerated in section 2. In general, if you will pardon 
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the expression, Mr. Javits, they seem to us rather nebulous, although 
they are, of course, unobjectionable, and perhaps even desirable as 
ob yjectives. 

Section 2 of the bill provides for setting up plans and programs 
to stimulate the promotion of international travel, et cetera, and of 
course you are more than familiar with these provisions as they are 
set up. 

Now, may I ask, can it be doubted that the carriers engaged in the 
business of international travel and transportation have not in the 
past, are not now, and will not in the future do everything that can 
conceivably be done to promote, stimulate, and advertise the very 
activity by which they exist ? 

Countless thousands of employees make their livelihood through 
some of these carriers. They include the United States Lines, the 
American President Lines, the Grace Lines, to name but a few of the 
great American steamship companies who ply the seven seas, and 
plenty of other seas as well, for that matter. Ships whose very names 
are household words. Ships which fly the American flag in every har- 
bor and whose agents have their offices in every major port of the 
world, who advertise their services and facilities, to promote inter- 
national travel and encourage passengers to visit the United States 
and foreign countries. 

Thousands of pictures in the newspapers, magazines, and pamphlets, 
ship models, and fascinating windows make these ships familiar to 
every American and doubtless to many millions abroad. 

These carriers include also Pan American Airways, Trans World 
Airways, Northwest Airlines and many other air companies who 
navigate the skies. 

Now, what American girl or boy has not heard of Pan American, 
TWA, and the famous American aircraft that fly to virtually every 
foreign capital and major city in the entire world? Does anyone 
seriously suggest that all these carriers, foreign and American, are 
not doing their utmost to promote travel when their very existence de- 
pends on such promotion? If anyone present—and I was not antici- 
pating your being alone here, Mr. Chairman—is in any doubt about 
this, permit me to direct attention to a few samples of vivid and 
striking promotion literature selected at random. 

Mr. Chairman, look at this literature. You, of course, are familiar 
with it. Everyone, for that matter, has received and is to a greater or 
lesser extent familiar with this type of literature. It is put out by 
highly skilled people, both from the artistic, the business, and com- 
mercial standpoints. They advertise virtually all parts of the world. 
Hotels, travel services, tours, steamship lines both American and 
domestic. 

In all earnestness we ask you just how and in what specific instances 

‘an a Commission that is proposed to be set up by this measure con- 
tr ibute effectively to this mass—and as I repeat, this is just a trifling 
example, as you know—of the materials that are constantly put out by 
the commercial organizations that are interested in this field. A Gov- 
ernment attempt to prepare travel plans and programs that these 
carriers, with their armies of advertising experts, not to mention the 
many independent travel agencies, bureaus, and services—such as the 
Waters Travel Service and many others—all trained and experienced 
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in their field, have not already undertaken in the light of practical, 
known, existing conditions, is to carry coals to Newcastle, or to try to 
gild the lily. , 

Must we foster another feeble Voice of America, or echo the weak 
wails of the so-called United States Information Service, to under- 
mine private business, or to hamper their competitive position and 
competitive enterprise ? 

Having granted the worthy nature of the stated purposes of House 
Joint Resolution 350, how will the creation of the proposed United 
States Travel Commission accomplish the objectives that are sought ? 

It is respectfully suggested that another Government bureau, not 
only will not contribute materially to the results sought, but in addi- 
tion to incurring additional expense and adding to the army of Gov- 
ernment employees, may actually be detrimental to the private 
business in the travel industry. 

Can it be said that international travel from the United States has 
not been or is not being adequately promoted by private travel in- 
dustry! We think merely to make the inquiry supplies the answer. 

At present, as testimony has been given, here, over 1 million Amer 
icans annually travel abroad. During the travel season, as has been 
brought out by testimony here, this mass movement already exceeds 
the capacity of present overseas carriers, both sea and air. How has 
this been accomplished? Obviously by the interested, commercial 
businesses in the travel industry. 

Can establishing another Government commission further the stated 
purpose ¢ 

There are now in existence—and this query has been raised and dis- 
cussed here this morning, but let me point out, there is the ASTA— 
American Society of Travel Agents—the newly established NATO, 
the Air Transport Association, the Association of American Railways, 
the Trans Pacific Conference, the Air Transport Association and so 
forth and so on, covering every conceivable aspect of commercial and 
tourist transportation and travel. 

Can another Government bureau add to the know-how of these 
private, competitive organizations? We believe that the answer obvi- 
ously is in the negative. 

Now it is urged that foreign governments have such agencies. That 
is true. A number of these pamphlets are put out by a foreign- 
government-sponsored agency. Probably you are familiar with them. 
Here are some samples. Britain. India. India Tourist Information. 
Some of them are very attractive and worthwhile and useful. I be- 
lieve the suggestion made by one of the former w itnesses this morning 
that foreign governments are in some way lax or inept in their pro 
motion of travel to their countries, is not so. 

However, granting that these foreign governments have such 
agencies—most of them do, and particularly Europe—there we are 
dealing primarily with European governments already suffering from 
the virus of socialism where their railways, airlines, and ships are 
either government-owned and operated, or sponsored directly or in 
directly by the governments concerned. 

In Europe this works out in practice in the cartel monopoly system, 
a system repugnant to our free competitive private enterprise 
philosophy. 
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Is this a step in this direction by America in the field of travel and 
transportation ¢ 

Moreover, European governments have much to gain economically 
by advertising and promoting travel to their countries. 

Americans have money to spend abroad. Europeans, in general, do 
not. May I direct attention here to an article appearing as recently 
as last week in the Washington Post, February 16, 1954. I will not 

take up the time to read it, Mr. Chairman, but the fact is this: Britain, 
according to the London Observer News Service, has only 36—let me 
repeat—36 British citizens with incomes of $16,000 a year or over, 
after deducting taxes. In such circumstances of impoverishment in 
one of the greatest of foreign nations, where is the money to come 
from to finance foreign travel to the United States? From the United 
States Treasury ? 

Going back to the question of the competitive costs in this field, is 
the statement of John W. S. Brancker. It appeared in the New York 
Times of February 15, last. It is headed in the Times, “Ham Sand- 
wich Could Tip Scales for International Airlines Future. Small 
Items in Operation Is Stressed by Brancker. 

He points out many things that the ATA representative here this 
morning brought out regarding the reduction in costs of transporta- 
tion. But he says: 

There is very little fat left on the animal and even a small further slice would 
cut into the bone. It is for this reason that apparently minor matters are re- 
ceiving major attention of the IATA Traffic Conferences. To the cautious ob- 
server prolonged deliberations over an extra ham sandwich may seem rather odd. 
Yet, when 50 million ham sandwiches are involved it might mean some $20 mil- 
lion—and this can mean much to an industry working on a minimal margin. 

So much for the competitive nature of this. 

As for the factors militating against off-season travel, these have 
been touched upon to some extent by other witnesses. The desirabil- 
ity, of spreading and extending the tourist season to all parts of the 
world—particularly Europe, since that carries the bulk of it—is, of 
course, obvious. 

However, we may as well face the factual situation that travel is 
governed by the seasonal, holiday and vacation habits of our people 
and American industry. Changing them materially will be a matter 
that I think will take more than the efforts of even such a commission 
as you suggest in your bill, Mr. Javits, to properly deal with effec- 
tively, certainly in any appreciable time. 

Another material factor in all of this—and the point was brought 
out by one of the other gentlemen here this morning—is the passenger 
travel and the facilities in Europe. This is not governed so much by 

taste, by desires, or for that matter, even facilities. It is based pri- 
marily on adverse weather conditions, particularly in Western Europe. 
All of us who have traveled in Europe are well aware that, except for 
a relatively few months, Western and Northern Europe is a bleak and 
a very unattractive place, except for those going in for skiing or snow- 
shoeing or something of that kind, and that factor is an absolute. 

True, as someone stated, the facilities in the great capitals, Rome, 
and Paris, are patronized greatly and to a considerable extent by 
Europeans themselves there during the winter season, and that there- 
fore the other facilities are available to travelers. But who on earth 
wants to go out and inspect the countryside during the bleak, bitter 
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cold weather, particularly in countries, as has been brought out, where 
their standards of facilities are rather below the standards that we 
require ¢ 

Mr. Javirs. Mrs. Waters, will your testimony be finished by 1 
o'clock? Otherwise, we will go over until another day. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. We don’t want to impose on your good humor, 
Mr. Javits. 

Mr. JAvits. Not at all. 

Mrs. Waters. There were just a few points I wanted to bring out. 

Mr. Javits. I did not mean to interrupt Mr. Chamberlain. You 
just go ahead and present it in your own way. We will have to stop 
at 1 o’clock and go over to another di ay. 

Mrs. Waters. In view of the testimony this morning, this does re- 
quire thought. You said this morning also that the program is stu- 
pendous. It is much larger than you even thought. I don’t see how 
a commission, if activated, could do in 1 year what they now think 
they can do. 

The points that I brought out in my letter to you, in the beginning, 
are the points that I still maintain, after hearing the testimony by the 
State Department, the Department of Commerce, the Passport and 
Visa Sections. The FOA still feels that it has an agency in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce which could handle this work without creating a 
congressional committee. 

I think that the Passport Division feels that their work is satis- 
factory in regard to the timing of passports and the securing of visas. 
The questions brought up had to do with incoming visas which are 
something, of course, in which we as travel agencies, are not par- 
ticularly interested, as we do not have that problem in our bureaus. 

We do not antic ipate having it because we do not anticipate num- 
bers of people coming from abroad as some feel they might. 

The student problem has been handled by the Fulbright Act, and the 
Smith-Mundt Act, and even through the testimony so far given it 
seems that picture hasn’t changed. 

The statistical section of the Department of Commerce provides 
the figures, as they have done before, and still without requiring a 
congressional act. 

However, there have been points brought up that may speak in 
favor of a commission, such as the handling of the travel agents and 
the licensing of them and so on. ‘Those are questions which would 
interest our particular organization, I am sure. 

The points that they have brought up statistically today, of course 
have to do with advertising and naturally people who are interested 
in the advertising promotion work can see great possibilities if the 
Government decides to go into this so naturally they would be in 
favor of it. It appears that we, as individual agents, might be the 
only ones who might be hurt eventually, for if they start into charter 
work, the organization-cooperative work, it would all be done directly 
with the carriers, and of course, it would affect us very much. It has 
in the past. At that time the Government did work with those organ- 
izations and they were not handled properly. This could happen, 
again, if it was to do away with the middleman and the testimony so 
far this morning indicated there could be that possibility of doing 
away with the middleman. 
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I think that that is all I would say now. If I could put the rest of 

the testimony in, I would be glad to send it to you, Mr. Javits. 

Mr. Javits. Do you have any statement you want to submit for the 
record now, Mrs. Waters, or would you r ather submit one later ? 

Mrs. Warers. I would rather submit one later. The questions you 
asked me the other d: ay I thought might be brought up this morning 
and that is why I anticipated your questions. I thought maybe those 
would be the questions to which I have the answers—questions you 
would ask me, or Mr. McGrath, which he also could have answered, 
and which covered the point we were interested in. 

Mr. Javits. Mrs. Waters, do I understand you are or are not op- 
posed to this bill? 

Mrs. Waters. I am opposed to the bill as it stands. 

Mr. Javirs. Would your op position to the bill be affected by the 
fact the other people testifying today are for it? 

Mrs. Waters. No; it couldn’t be in view of my knowledge. 

Mr. Javirs. Do I understand your opposition is based upon concern 
as to what will happen to your individual business? 

Mrs. Waters. To the individual travel agent. 

Mr. Javits. That is to your individual business, as the Association 
f Travel Agents has testified in favor of it. 

Mrs. Waters. Well, they would have to be, I presume. 

No: I will correct that. I have letters and telegrams from others 
who have felt the same way as I do. I have them in my office. 

Mr. Javits. You state there are others who feel like you do? 

Mrs. Waters. Yes; quite a few of the agents feel that way. 

Mr. Javits. Could you tell us whether you regard the association 
wr the American Society of Travel Agents, as socialistic? That is an 
association, too. 

Mrs. Waters. No: I don’t feel they are socialistic at all. I just 
don’t feel they have the knowledge that I have of what has h: appened. 

Mr. Javirs. Mrs. Waters, then you wish to submit a statement for 
the record, I understand, which will constitute your testimony ? 

Mrs. Warers. Yes. 

Mr. Javits. Is there anything else you want to submit? I think we 
are well acquainted with these travel folders. 

Mr. CHampertarn. We merely brought these along to stress the 
point, Mr, Chairman. 

Mr. Javits. I have one other question. You spoke of 5 years ago 
when you said our Government got into the travel business. Can you 
tell us what you meant by that ? j 

Mrs. Waters. Well, I meant through the Department of Commerce 
they were working with various organizations and arranging for their 
transportation abroad and so forth and so on. 

Mr. Javirs. The agency to which you refer in your testimony, then, 
is the Department of Commerce? 

Mrs. Waters. That is right. 

Mr. Javirs. They had a travel branch? 

Mrs. Warers. Yes. 

Mr. Javrrs. That is what you referred to? 

Mrs. Warers. Yes. They were working with the foreign govern- 
ments. 

Mr. Javrrs. I just wanted to pinpoint the agency to which you 
referred. ; 7 
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Is there anything else you wish to add? 

Mrs. Warers. No; I think not. 

Mr. Javirs. You may submit your statement and we will include 
it. Thank you for your testimony. 

(The statement to be furnished by Mrs. Waters follows :) 


SUPPLEMENTAL STATEMENT BY LAURA L. WATERS Re House JoInt RESOLUTION 350, 
ro PROMOTE THE ForEIGN PoLicy or THE UNrrep States BY FostTertne INTER- 
NATIONAL TRAVEL AND THE EXCHANGE OF PERSONS 


The Waters Travel Service has been operating as a full fledged travel bureau 
for the past 25 years, with a trained staff presently of 10 persons. We are 
typical of the great majority of small travel agents established throughout the 
country and consider ourselves a significant segment of private industry play- 
ing our part in the fostering of international relations and understanding. 
Therefore, it may seem inconsistent for us not to fully sympathize with House 
Joint Resolution 850 now under consideration by this committee and even 
appear that we are opposed to the action our Government paternalistically pro- 
poses, apparently for our best interests. We would heartily approve and sup- 
port any measure we feel would be to the public interest. 

In 1939 the 76th Congress considered H. R. 5412 under which a National 
Travel Board was to be authorized under the Secretary of the Interior. A 
corresponding bill, H. R. 6884, was introduced in the Senate in August 1939. 
Enactment of the bill and calling it the United States Travel Bureau was not 
effected until June 1940 when it was approved as a rider on another bill. The 
travel agents did not oppose the bill and endeavored to cooperate with the newly 
established Travel Bureau. From the travel agents angle it was not satisfae- 
tory. The United States Travel Bureau continued in the Interior Department 
throughout the war but was finally closed out. 

Later, section 117B of the ECA Act was activated within the Department of 
Commerce and confirmation of Government travel promotion activities is con 
tained in the hearings on H. R. 7289 before the Senate Appropriations Committee 
where Mr. J. Thomas Schneider, Assistant Secretary for International Affairs, 
Department of Commerce stated “I would like it to be understood at the outset 
that the program of travel promotion for which these funds are sought, is not a 
new program, and the expense involved is not a new expense to the taxpayer. 
This program has been carried on by the Office of International Trade for a 
number of years. But in recent years, the funds were provided by the ECA, and 
then more lately by the Mutual Security Organization.” This program was 
discontinued when financial support was withdrawn (p. 1604, hearings before 
the subcommittee of the Committee on Appropriations, United States Senate, 
82d Cong.). At that time Senator McCarran spoke of “teeming travel” and sug- 
gested that ‘the Government Travel Department in Commerce be eliminated 
entirely for a year and find out if travel were reduced any.” The result of that 
hearing was, as stated, the discontinuation of the Travel Branch of the Office of 
International Trade in the Department of Commerce. Since that date, May 
1952, travel has continued to increase all over the world, apparently without 
United States Government assistance. 

Foreign countries which maintain travel bureaus are doing magnificent work 
and travel agents throughout this country enjoy a very pleasant relationship 
with them. Naturally, they are government owned and maintain offices in 
various cities of their own countries as well as having offices established in 
America. Of course, they are primarily interested in promotional and propa- 
ganda work to encourage travel to their countries, in order to secure dollars, 

We must bear in mind that whatever travel there is in the world stems pre- 
ponderantly from America. Currency restrictions make it practically impossible 
for travelers from other continents to leave their own country borders. Canada, 
Mexico, and Cuba are often consolidated in the figures given out showing the 
number of people crossing borders and dollars spent. However very little 
emphasis is placed upon promoting travel to these border Countries, whose total 
travel volume far exceeds that of Europe. If the countries of the American 
continent are excluded from the travel total the shrinkage would be shocking. 

The specific objections to the bill are summed up as follows: 

(a) We already have the Fulbright and Smith-M@idi acts to promote the 
“exchange of persons” and there is apparently no failure of the exchange pro- 
gram under these acts. 

(b) As these acts cover “study and cultur®” and it would hardly seem a 
function of the Government to promote travel for sports, ete. 
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(c) As to “technical information” our American know-how it has been and 
now is, being exchanged by the Government departments without the necessity 
of a commission. Private industry is also carrying this activity forward on a 
grand scale. 

(d) The State Department, for years, has been “eliminating and reducing 
official impediments” without the necessity of a bill, act, law or another com- 
mission. 

(ce) The study of “travel flow and travel market” is being adequately done by 
the existing Government departments. 

(f) If “cooperating in broadening the travel market by encouraging lower 
cost and larger capacity transports and encouraging travel by special interest 
groups” means subsidies to build larger capacity transports or hotels for special 
interest groups, it Would hardly be in the public interest. 

(g) “Assisting with foreign technical assistance” is covered by comments in 
(c) and (f) above. 

(h) Cooperation between United States Government departments and foreign 
governments dealing with international travel” is, and always has been done by 
the State Department. 

Sections 3-4—5 are nebulous unless they are the sole reason for section 7. 

Section 6: That “the Commissioners shall receive no compensation for their 
services and shall be paid actual and necessary expenses,” would not preclude 
substantial expenditures beyond present anticipations, which fall into the cate- 
gory the public thinks of as Junketing. 

Section 7: Would section 7 suggesting the “possibility of further legislation” 
imply that if the travel agents were not fostering and promoting sufficient inter- 
national travel, that legislation empowering the Government to enter this field 
might be enacted? This would seem to be the only reason for further extending 
Government control. 

Section 8: “Setting a day of expiration” is hardly necessary for the history 
of established commissions show that they rarely expire unless they meet with 
sufficient opposition. 

Section 9: Since this section states the “proposed measure is a joint resolution 
and proposed that the various Government departments be authorized to co- 
operate to the point of contracting for labor and other services” it would appear 
that the appropriation of moneys would be necessary for the completion of its 
objectives (as one of the witnesses, in favor of the bill testified, “the $78,000 
which is to be requested would hardly accomplish the purposes in mind’). Also, 
large sums of money would be required if used for larger capacity transports, 
hotels, ete., and these moneys would eventually come from the taxpayer. Is 
this consistent with the present administration's policy? 

In view of the above and possibly many other points which are not mentioned, 
should a bill be introduced which, in the main, repeats functions already per- 
formed by Government departments? 

Further, may we summarize our position as follows: 

1. Travel as private competitive, commercial industry is thriving and Govern- 
ment intervention can do little or nothing to promote it. 

2. Insofar, at least as Europe is concerned, existing present passenger facili- 
ties are taxes to maximum capacity during the height of the season. This could 
only be materially altered by increasing the number of ships and planes at 
Government expense (via subsidies) and filling them for a few months only. 

3. In view of increasing operation costs, low cost travel can only be expanded 
by Government subsidy. 

4. Compilation of statistical data, simplification of regulation pertaining to 
travel and similar matters are being competently dealt with today by existing 
officers in the State and Commerce Departments. 

5. It is apparent that the travel business is flourishing without, or in spite of 
official interference or regulation. There are few, if any, crying abuses to be 
corrected in travel. Hence, there is no occasion to set up another expensive 
Commission that could only duplicate, regulate, interfere or disrupt existing 
generally satisfactory private travel organizations. 

In closing, may I say that I am only echoing the sentiments of a great number 
of our travel agents who have written me saying we should oppose the bill with 
all the force possible. 


Mr. Javirs. The subcommittee will now adjourn. 
(Whereupon, at 12:50 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned to recon- 
vene at the call of the chairman.) 


eres 





TO PROMOTE THE FOREIGN POLICY OF THE UNITED 
STATES BY FOSTERING INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL AND 
THE EXCHANGE OF PERSONS 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 3, 1954 


Houser or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON Foreign AFFAIRS, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON ForrEIGN Economic Po.icy, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, in room G-3, United States 
Capitol, at 10 a. m., Hon. Jacob K. Javits (chairman of the subcom- 
mittee) presiding. 

Mr. Javits. The subcommittee will come to order. 

The first witness is Mr. John Clifford Folger, of Folger, Nolan- 
W. B. Hibbs & Co., and Hilton Hotels International. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN CLIFFORD FOLGER, FOLGER, NOLAN-W. B. 
HIBBS & CO., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. Forger. My name is J. C. Folger. I am senior partner of 
Folger, Nolan-W. B. Hibbs & Co., an investment banking firm in 
Washington. I have stock interests and am a director in Interna- 
tional Business Machines, Hiram Walker, Burlington Mills, Hilton 
Hotels International, and other corporations interested in foreign 
trade. I served 2 terms as president of the Investment Bankers 
Association of America, and 3 years as governor of the New York 
Stock Exchange. 

I am very glad, Mr. Chairman, to appear here favoring the bill 
which you have introduced, which I understand Senator Flanders has 
introduced in the Senate. 

I have approached this measure from two angles. First, I believe 
it is good for business, and second, I think it is very good for interna- 
tional relations and for the improvement of our relations with na- 
tionals of other countries 

There is a corporation with which I am identified that has over its 
headquarters building in New York the slogan, “World peace through 
world trade.” I have a strong conviction that an even better slogan 
would be, “World peace through world travel.” When you trade, it 
involves business dealings and one person may get the better of an- 
other, but with travel, everyone benefits by it. 

To get a real impression of a country, you must visit it. Travel 
comes first, and before trade. 

In the twenties, American citizens bought foreign securities by the 
billions, without the faintest idea as to the nature of the credits. 
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They couldn’t even pronounce the names. I have known country 
banks in this country who are very wise in the handling of their local 
credits, but completely at sea with respect to their foreign commit- 
ments. They would invest a large portion of their assets in foreign 
securities without adequate information as to the nature of those 
securities. 

One reason for the success of the English traders and English bank- 
ers has been that they have traveled and lived abroad and have been 
in constant touch with things all over the globe. World powers and 
world traders have always been world travelers. By and large, a busi- 
nessman does not let his foot slip badly when he has firsthand infor- 
mation, and that goes for both business and human relations. 

Since World War II, there has been much talk of foreign credits 
and international trade. Mr. Chairman, I have appeared myself and 
supported many of these foreign credits, but I think there was a ten- 
dency to oversimplify the problem. It isn’t just a matter of an open 
checkbook and a great stroke of genius, but foreign trade really 
consists of a lot of small items—$2, $5, and $10 items which, all added 
up together, give the sum total of foreign business. 

Getting down to this measure before us, it is noteworthy we are 
the only ‘import: int country that doesn’t stress travel. I know Mex- 
ico, Canada, England, Turkey, Spain, and many other countries 
emphasize it very heavily. Other countries are desperate for our dol- 
lars; they want trade and they want our good will. 

We have an even bigger stake in the situation, and travel should 
be a two-way business. I understand we send two people abroad for 
every person who comes to this country. You cannot deny that we 
desperately need good will. By st imulating visitors from other lands, 
we are not only promoting better business relations, but better po- 
litical relations. 

When I first read this bill, it seemed a bit novel from the stand- 
point of our country. Itisnew. Itisfresh. It doesn’t tread on any- 
body’s toes; it doesn’t set up a bureaucracy; it is inexpensive; and it 
has a terminal date. 

I have a deep feeling we can establish new axes of travel and find out 
what nese up the procession, generally. 

We are all aware that Members of the Congress and executives of 
wealentis may be featherbedded when they move about. This Com- 
mission might enable us to find out how the tia half travels. We 
can find out when an average man from another country hits our 
shores, whether or not the red carpet is really rolled out for him. 

Everybody has pet gripes and especially the traveler. We have 
all made the remark that we would certainly not go back to some par- 
ticular place again. It would be helpful if we c canvassed the situation. 
With a responsible agency such as proposed, here, travel agencies and 
responsible people would talk. The prestige of this organization 
would help bring in the right answers. 

May I stress again the value received by our citizens in foreign 
travel. We get more in that way than from any other kind of ex- 
penditure. I have never seen a man in my life who regrets having 
taken a trip or having secured some objects from abroad that he 
treasured and desired. Even though he lost his money in the de- 
pression, he never lamented over money spent on a good trip. 
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It is seldom a man visits a country and has : a pleasant and inter- 
esting experience there that he doesn’t come away “pro” that country. 
In travel, we are getting something for our dollars. We rub off the 
rough edges and cure the sore spots. The more we travel the better 
judgment we have. We will not repeat mistakes we made in the 
twenties when we bought these foreign securities without adequate 
information. 

We would not have made so many mistakes if we had taken the 
steps businessmen and bankers in England took in appraising their 
investments. 

Mr. Chairman, I have lived in this community for 25 years. We 
investigate everything under the sun. This is really too simple and 
inexpensive to be true. The more I think about it, the more I like it. 
The slogan, “World peace through world travel” will open many doors 
and help solve some of our most pressing problems. 

One of the main troubles with the Iron Curtain is people don’t get 
back and forth to see what goes on in other countries and to rub off 
the rough edges in the human equation. 

I conclude my testimony, Mr. Chairman, by saying if there ever 
was a time when this country needs to increase and open up new axes 
of travel in countries outside the Iron Curtain, it is now. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Javrrs. Mr. Folger, thank you. Would you mind answering a 
question or two, Mr. F olger ¢ 

Mr. Forcer. No, sir. 

Mr. Javirs. We certainly thank you for coming here and giving us 
your statement. 

The slogan to which you refer, “World peace through world trade,’ 
is the slogan of the International Business Machines Corp. 

I wonder if we could get permission to use the slogan “World peace 
through world trade and world travel” ? 

Mr. Foueer. I know of no businessman who has done more in the 
world than Thomas J. Watson to create good relations in all countries, 
and I know that there is nothing he would hesitate to do to promote 
good relations between countries. 

Mr. Javrrs. I notice in your prepared statement which you didn't 
read, you mention the idea of creating a tourist dollar. Would you 
mind giving us your ideas on that ¢ 

Mr. Forger. In traveling abroad, I find it is convenient to have 
the currency of the country on a favorable and simplified basis. Our 
friends down at the Treasury might discover certain difficulties in 
this proposition. I am so committed to the idea, the stimulation of 
travel from other nationals would warrant a very careful study to see 
if something might be done to simplify their financial arrangements 
and permit them to calculate in advance how they would handle their 
exchange problems on a favorable basis. 

I believe sincerely and deeply we get more for our own travel dollar, 
or the travel dollars of other nationals, than any other dollar I can 
conceive of. 

Mr. Javirs. There isn’t some banking formula which you had in 
mind with respect to that tourist dollar, is there? 

Mr. Forcer. No. I am merely touching on that in passing. It is 
a very complicated problem, but I think it would be something which 
might properly be explored. 
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Might I also add, Mr. Chairman, it would seem to me the success 
of this Commission would depend so largely upon the character, qual- 
ity, and ability of the men selected, that this factor could not be over- 
emphasized. It is a vital field to explore, and I believe it should 
attract the best talent. You have asked about getting advice from Mr. 
Watson of International Business Machine. I can think of no man 
in the world better qualified in foreign relations than Mr. Watson 
of IBM. There isa man here today representing Hilton International 
who is doing a great deal in the field of travel throughout the world. 
I am sure he will be able to offer, in detail, information that would be 
helpful to the committee. 

Mr. Javirs. Thank you very much, Mr. Folger. We are glad you 
came. 

The next witness is Mr. John W. Houser, executive vice president of 
Hilton Hotels International. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN W. HOUSER, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT, 
HILTON HOTELS INTERNATIONAL, INC. 


Mr. Houser. Mr. Chairman, I consider it a pleasure and real duty 
to support the resolution now under consideration. This, I believe, 
is a field which has too long gone without official recognition or at 
least top-level recognition of our Government. We have been stand- 
ing by ourselves, while our friends of other free countries have con- 
sidered that a serious subject, and I am sure not understood a matter 
of this sort not having been brought up before. 

I am executivee vice president of Hilton Hotels International. I 
am also a member of the executive committee of the Internationa! 
Hotel Association, representing the American Hotel Association, on 
that international body. 

To tell you of our particular interest, and the basis upon which I 
speak in this hearing, Hilton International was formed as a wholly 
owned subsidiary of Hilton Hotels, in 1948. It was formed for the 
sole purpose of developing international travel in relationship to 
our own activities, and upon a broader concept and relationship to 
the matters of concern to our Nation as a whole. We have worked in 
this field for over 5 years. We have learned a bit; we have a great 
deal more to learn, but I believe that is true in this new role that all 
Americans—and we as a part—are facing in the ever-expanding role 
of the United States abroad. 

We set up as the first operation of importance abroad, a hotel in a 
place which unfortunately feels great sorrow at this time—that is, 
in Puerto Rico. It is an area in which it was believed by the so-called 
experts that it was practically impossible to entice any travel—at 
least, travel of any significance. Disbelievine that, and with a bit 
of dreaming which sometimes helps in this world, or at least the new 
world, there was built a $7,300,000 hotel under our guidance and di- 
rection, and we have undertaken its operation. 

I mention it because a few minutes later I would like to tell you the 
practical results—not theories, but actual practices we have found, of 
what can happen from tourist trade and international travel. 

We also have opened the first American hotel in Europe which was 
opened in Madrid, last summer. We are just nearing completion of 
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a new major hotel in Istanbul, Turkey, which we hope to open this 
summer. We are just finishing the final documents and final Govern- 
ment decrees in Cairo, Egypt. We have a hotel started, in construc- 
tion in Havana, Cuba, two in Mexico. We are in various stages of 
progress in London, Paris, Indonesia, in Rome, and a number of other 
areas 

We believe that international travel clearly deserves a great deal 
more recognition and serious, systematic study than has heretofore 
been devoted to it. Other countries have long, long ago recognized 
the importance to them of travel, both economically and by way of 
human relationships. ‘This is shown in contrast to our past recogni- 
tion by such positions as cabinet members, directors general of tour- 
ism, travel commissions, the European Travel Commission, the inter- 
national bodies all recognizing on a high government level and high 
international level the importance of international travel. 

Our airlines, our magazines, hotels, and many other sections of our 
economies have recognized the importance of this field long ago, and 
have been trying, with relatively little recognition or support from the 
United States Government, to make progress in the international 
travel field. 

We believe that the status of any existing body of our Government 
which goes into this field must be sufficiently high to gain the respect 
and to have the standing with other governments of the free world 
whose cooperation we must have to make this sort of an inquiry in 
this sort of a field effective. We believe that the proposed travel com- 
mission can be the medium for recognition of the true facts and the 
planning of a course of action to realize the great potential of travel. 

In our concept, travel from the United States to other free countries 
has two important aspects: first, economic, and second, and per#ips 
of equal importance, the field of human relationships. First, as to 
economics: We, as a Nation, and as a people, have recognized that 
other free peoples must have economic help. We have given gener- 
ously in many ways. I am sure we all have recognized—it has been 
forced upon us in part, and we have gained it from our own ex- 
perience—that these peoples would r: ather earn their money than have 
it given or loaned to them. “Trade, not aid,” a slogan which has 
become so popular—and I am glad it has—is a sound basis of relation- 
ships. 

I know statistics must have been quoted in this hearing as to the im- 
portance of the so-called travel dollar, or at least the flow of money 
resulting from travel. It is my understanding briefly, however, that 
over $1 billion was spent abroad by American travelers last year, and 
that the only possible competing commodity relating to the volume of 
dollar flow was coffee. 

In England, I was told yesterday by Sir Alexander Maxwell, the 
head of the British Travel & Holidays Association, that last year 
England generated over $100 million from the travel trade. 

Mexico, it is reported, last year generated over $180 million in travel 
trade and Canada over a quarter of a billion dollars. 

In each case, that I have found, certainly in Europe, the tourist dol- 
lar has been their largest single source of dollars ig ‘idge the gap be- 
tween our Nation and theirs, ¢ on trading. It is a means: and has been a 
means of getting dollars to them to use for defense weapons, for mili- 
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tary purposes, or for economic and general public welfare items. It is 
something they conceive of as essential. Not “nice” but essential to 
their economy, and their trading relationships to the United States. 
And certainly $1 billion is a sizable figure and it at least deserves con- 
sideration to see if something could be done to foster it or imple- 
ment it. 

Now, going back to our own small experience in this field, and what 
can happen in travel, the hotel developed in Puerto Rico which was 
considered impossible for this type of work, in the 4 years since it 
was opened, has done a gross business—money coming into their 
economy—of over $12.5 million. 

The Puerto Rican Development Co. has been paid by us, as rent, $2.7 
million. We have a payroll, nearly all Puerto Ricans, of over $1 
million per year. 

In addition to money spent in the hotel, of course, there is money 
spent for airlines; there is money spent for sightseeing, purchasing of 
gifts,and so forth. On the most ultra conservative statement, I believe 
that that little expression created by Hilton, an expression of inter- 
national travel, has generated over $50 million to the economy of 
Puerto Rico. 

In Madrid, the Castellana Hilton, which is not a large hotel, dur- 
ing the first 6 months of its operat ion, brought in over $450.000, United 
States dollars, to the treasury of Spain. In addition, there were 
many, many thousands of dollars worth of sterling, franes, and other 
freely convertible currency which their economy needs. 

We have seen demonstrated in many places that, in addition to the 
direct flow of dollars, there are a number of other economic develop- 
ments. First, there is the matter of bringing the customer to the 
goods, which is practical, perhaps, in this world. In England, it is 
estimated that last year, directly and clearly, at least $25 million was 
generated by bringing the customer to the goods that he saw in the 
shops and in the store windows in England. In addition, we have 
found—and again Puerto Rico, with all its troubles right now, is a 
good illustration of this, because the *y are tr ying to de ‘velop their eco- 
nomic status, and to get rid of a lot of their problems—they have 
developed 280 new industries coe that new hotel was opened. We 
don’t take credit for them, of course, but we helped. The Government 
has given us credit far, perhaps, more than we deserve, but they feel 
that by bringing people to see the area, to know its people, to know 
its possibilities, its economic advantages, and its problems, that you 
can interest people in developing new industries. 

I don’t believe we can ask the American people to go to Turkey to 
set up factories, to have dollar investments, unless they know the 
area, and that involves travel. There are other very direct results 
from travel in the economic field, and that relates to know-how. The 
airlines have contributed a great deal, of course, to that. 

We again, by way of illustration, have contributed, as other Ameri- 
can companies are contributing. We have brought, for example, 15 
Turkish nationals to the United States. It was their first trip to this 
country. Asa matter of fact, for many of them it was their first trip 
out of Turkey. They have worked in our hotels; they have been 
trained, and the first group went back yesterday, as a matter of fact. 

They were trained as hotel people. The purpose of that hotel is 
to form the basis of a hotel industry for a nation that is a real friend 
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of ours, and these people who have been trained through this way of 
imparting American know-how, will be, undoubtedly, a major part 
of that future development of a hotel industry in Turkey. The same 
thing is being done in many other nations, and it is being done by other r 
American companies abroad. All of this, in our field at least, relates 
directly to travel, and wouldn’t and couldn't happen without it. 

As to human relationships, it is a lot more intangible—you can’t 
say a billion dollars—but our friends abroad consider it just as im- 
portant as the dollar, if not more. 

I remember Governor Gokay, in Istanbul, and the director general 
of press, radio, and tourism, and others, made one general statement 
which rather set me back, and which I think is worthy of considera- 
tion. ‘They said, “We are putting millions of dollars into a hotel to 
turn over toan American company. We are doing it because we need 
money ; we need a flow of currency. But frankly, much more impor- 
tant, we need understanding. We want Americans, and we want 
people of other free countries to come to see us, to understand us, to 
get to know us. We want the human relationships that can grow from 
travel to our Nation.” 

Almost the identical words were used to me in Spain. It has been 
said in many, many countries. It has been expressed over and over 
again by Sir Alexander Maxwell with regard to travel to England. 
It is probably one of the best things to be achieved from international 
travel, and certainly something that would give a lasting basis for 
relationships between peoples. At a time when the Communists, 
when people behind the Iron Curtain, are doing so much to destroy 
relationships between the free peoples, the bringing of people face 
to face, letting them get to know each other, understanding that you 
have children, that you have your own problems and that all these 
exterior things which we seem to have that drive us apart, are really 
not of much importance—that can give a bond to people that can 
weather anything the Communists can do. 

I have also seen the importance of travel on relationships in the 
reverse way and I am sure you probably have, too. 

I recall a group of very high-level Italians who had never been in 
this country. I knew them well enough to find out what was going 
on, a bit, in their minds. I mention it only because it is indicative 
of other experiences which I have had and which I believe you have 
had. They came to this country believing we were a nation of bath- 
tub worshippers, that we were all millionaires, that gold instead of 
God was our real dream, our real belief. Now, they didn’t go away 
thinking we are perfect. Wearen’t. We are just as human as other 
people. But they did go saying words which they have carried on in 
Italy, since, that this Nation—surely, we have mechanical means; 
we have mass production and we have gained goods for the people- 
but that this Nation has a moral fiber and is a nation based on religion ; 
that we stand for something that they can understand in their dreams 
and their hopes for the future, and that ours is a nation which they 
can well be proud to be associated with. 

Not all contacts have been happy. I have heard American tourists 
criticized abroad. I, personally, feel, and I hope you agree, that 
granting that a few people act strange—we all do at times—our 
Americans abroad are the best goodwill ambassadors that have ever 
been dreamed of. When they go in with their open, friendly, sincere 
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American way and with the*r smiles, and with their gestures of open- 
handedness—perhaps shocking at first to the foreigner—they are a 
medium by which other people realize our real approach to life, and, 
I think, gain respect very quickly. 

Now, I have talked about travel abroad, but I am interested 
something else, here. We have about 15,000 hotel rooms. Seventeen 
major hotels, and we do a very large business in this country. We 
are part of the seventh largest industr y in the United States. I realize 
that at this stage, it is very difficult for ponte of other countries to 
obtain dollars to come ‘ the United States, but J hope that this com- 
mission will consider of almost equal importance in its objectives the 
development of ways and means by which tourist trade to the United 
States can be furthered. 

It is relatively undeveloped, and yet, I think you will be interested 
to know that 8 percent of our guests last year in Hilton hotels through- 
out the United States were from foreign countries. So we have no 
tendency to brush it off as not being important. 

Mr. CarnaHan. What percent, please? 

Mr. Houser. Eight percent. It is an important economic factor in 
the hotels in the United States today. The future, if properly devel- 
oped and if right action is taken, should develop it into much more 
importance. 

| would like to quote Sir Alexander Maxwell on this, because I be- 
lieve to me it gave understanding of the whole idea. He is, as I told 
you, head of the British Travel Holid: ays & Association. He says: 

One weak spot in the idea of face-to-face contact to gain understanding as 
it relates to relationships is that most of the burden of visiting must, at present, 
of necessity, fall upon you. Perhaps it is one of the new responsibilities you 
must now shoulder, as leader of the world, to go abroad and let the other free 
peoples of the world get to know you as you really are. I can assure you, how- 
ever, that we are working very hard to gain a strong economy, and when that 
day arrives, I predict the British people will be visiting America in numbers 
that will be as large as that of your visitors to us. 

The Travel Commission would have a wide field to consider, as there 
are many problems and related matters. There are the problems of 
visas and custom barriers or annoyances; technical assistance and 
training programs for the travel industry; the improvement of travel 
facilities and their services; nationalistic barriers against foreign 
personnel; currency restrictions and controls affecting the ability of 
people to travel; advertising to create markets; payment of travel- 
agent commissions, and many other related matters. 

I believe, in summary, that it is time the United States assumed its 
proper and rightful role in dignity in the international travel field. 
We, as a nation, have a great contribution to make in this field, as 
well as in others, and it must be done intelligently and with under- 
standing. 

The proposed Travel Commission should serve as one of the ways 
to achieve that objective. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Houser follows :) 


STATEMENT OF JOHN W. Houser, EX&curive VICE PRESIDENT, HILTON HOorTELs 
INTERNATIONAL, INC. 


My name is John W. Houser. I am executive vice president of Hilton Hotels 
International, Inc., a wholly owned subsidiary of Hilton Hotels Corp. which owns 
or operates 17 major hotels with about 15,000 guest rooms. I am a member of 
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the executive committee of the International Hotel Association, being one of 
the representatives of the American Hotel Association on the international body. 
I have also recently been appointed as a member of the Travel Advisory Com- 
mittee and the Working Committee set up by the Department of Commerce. 

Hilton Hotels International was established in 1948 for the express purpose 
of fostering international travel, specifically through the development of modern, 
outstanding hotels in international centers of the free world. We have worked 
in this field for over 5 years. We have helped establish and are operating hotels 
in Puerto Rico and Spain. We are completing and will open a hotel in Istanbul, 
Turkey, this summer. Construction has started on a large hotel in Havana, two 
hotels in Mexico, and will commence shortly in Cairo, Egypt. We are in various 
stages of work in connection with new hotels in London, Paris, Djakarta, Rome, 
Manila, and Canada. Based upon this experience we most firmly believe that 
the United States Travel Commission as contemplated by the resolution is a 
wise and in fact a necessary step to bring travel into its proper focus as an im- 
portant aspect of our foreign policy. 

International travel clearly deserves much more recognition and serious, sys- 
tematic study than has heretofore been devoted to it. Other countries have long 
ago recognized the great importance of travel to their economy and relationships. 
This is expressed in the importance given to men leading such activities with 
the designation of Director General of Tourism, or even of Cabinet rank. It is 
expressed by the European Travel Commission and the International Union of, 
Official Travel Organizations and in many other ways. Thousands of travel 
agents, carriers, the hotel industry, magazines and newspapers have all realized 
and know that international travel is important but our Government, as such, 
has given it little official standing. 

The status of any examining body of our Government in this field must be 
sufficiently high to gain the respect of other governments whose cooperation is 
needed. The proposed Travel Commission can be the medium for recognition of 
the true facts and the planning of a course of action to realize the great potential. 

Travel from the United States to other free countries we believe has impor- 
tance in two fields, first, economic, and, second, human relationships. 

Economic advantages.—We, as a people, have recognized that other free peoples 
must have economic aid. A sizable portion of our tax dollar has been used for such 
purposes. Iam sure that all recognize that our friends abroad would much rather 
earn such funds than to have them given or loaned to them. “Trade, not aid” 
is the sound basis of relationships. I am sure that statistics must have been 
quoted to you showing that in many parts of the world travel is the largest single 
source of dollar currency. 

I understand that over $1 billion was spent abroad by travelers last year 
and that coffee was the only competing commodity. In England, I am told that 
the travel field generated over $100 million last year which exceeds any other 
export, invisible or visible, Mexico about $180 million and Canada over a quarter 
of a billion dollars. 

A billion dollars which can be used by other countries to purchase American 
goods needed for defense or for their daily living is worth careful consideration. 
Its particularly of interest when it arises from a field which by the uninitiated has 
been called a “frivolous”, a “luxury”, and other such words, casting it outside of a 
role in our international policy. 

Our own results to date in this field are also indicative of the role travel can 
play. The Puerto Rican Government, recognized the importance of travel, 
financed and built under our direction and guidance, a $7,300,000 hotel in San 
Juan. In 1949, when the hotel opened many people believed that a successful 
travel trade to Puerto Rico was not possible and that the hotel would stand as 
a monument to wild dreams of people who believed in potentialities of tourist 
trade. Today, 4 years later, the hotel has done gross sales of over $1214 million. 
The development company has been paid as rent over $2% million. The hotel 
has a payroll, nearly all Puerto Ricans, or over $1 million, making the hotel one 
of the largest single employers of the Commonwealth. Several times that amount 
has also been generated by sightseeing, shopping, transportation, etc., so that 
it is conservatively estimated that directly and indirectly the hotel has generated 
35 to 50 million dollars or more. 

In Madrid, the Castellana Hilton, the first American hotel in Europe was 
opened last summer. In the first 6 months of its existence, it has brought in 
over 450,000 United States dollars and, in addition, thousands of dollars worth 
of sterling, francs, and other convertible and needed currencies. 
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Travel abroad has been demonstrated over and over again to be a direct as 
well as an indirect aid to the development of their other industries. Travelers 
learn firsthand of potential markets for goods from the United States as well as 
potential sources of materials and goods needed here. The bringing of the dollar 
purchaser to the commodity is the practical way for our friends abroad to develop 
new markets here. I believe that they estimate that last year at least $25 million 
were generated in England alone through this contact. In addition, there arise 
long-time business relationships between firms abroad, outstanding for their in- 
ventiveness and skills, combining these qualities here with our knowledge of mass 
production. 

It has also been found, in Puerto Rico for example, that even tourists in the 
pure sense of the word brought to the island and seeing it firsthand rather than 
by the stories which are circulated, can be interested in establishing industries 
there. There have been over 280 industries established in Puerto Rico since 
the opening of the Caribe Hilton and the hotel which has added so greatly in 
bringing the tourist flow has been given great credit for assisting the Govern- 
ment also in this way. The Americans are imaginative and as they see these other 
lands they apply their American background to realizing the industrials poten- 
tialities. You can’t very well realistically plan a factory in Puerto Rico, Turkey, 
or anywhere else abroad unless you have seen it and understand its people and 
its true merit. 

Travel abroad also has a direct result on technical know-how of these coun- 
tries. Airlines of the United States who have operated throughout the world 
have had a direct result in further developing the airline industries, particularly 
of the underdeveloped countries. Pilots and mechanics have been trained and 
are assuming roles in their own nationalized airlines as well as those of other 
countries. 

Our company has an extensive training program under which nationals of, for 
example Turkey, are brought to the United States and taught the hotel field. In 
Turkey, the Government is looking to the Istanbul Hilton Hotel to serve as the 
basis for a future hotel industry and the men we are training and developing 
will play an active and important role in that phase of their rapidly developing 
economy. The new hotels are bringing in modern techniques and standards 
of building, of construction and design of furniture and equipment. 

Human relationships.—In this critical period with the efforts of those behind 
the Iron Curtain, to destroy friendly relationships between free peoples, the 
opinion of one free people for another, will in the long run be the determining 
factor testing the strength of our alliances. There can be no question but that 
the personal contract and knowledge of the other man’s problems and circum- 
stances provides the most lasting and deepest impression. 

Other countries recognize this basic point clearly and I believe our people are 
more and more recognizing its application. In Turkey, the Governor of Istanbul, 
Professor Gokay, stated the view in this way, ‘“‘We are, of course, very much 
interested in the much needed foreign currencies which the hotel we are building 
for you and the future development of travel can create. Even more, however, 
we are taking these steps to bring people to Turkey to gain mutual understanding 
between our peoples and other peoples of the free world.” They want to know 
us and we need to know them. There is no substitute for travel to achieve this 
goal. 

I have seen the understanding through travel demonstrated by the reverse flow 
of traftic. Important guests from Italy and many countries have come to this 
country for the first time and expressed their amazement at the moral fibre of the 
United States. They had unfortunately gained the impression by distance that 
we were a nation idolizing bathtubs and wealth and found by contact with our 
people that we are a religious nation with high moral precepts. 

Not all contacts brought about by travel will bring respect or liking but it 
does give the basis upon which understanding can be created. Our average 
American tourist abroad has been criticized for his conduct. I believe, however, 
that they are representative of the United States and real ambassadors of good 
will with very few exceptions. People from abroad who come here often seem 
strange because of speech or dress or other differences. Like all human beings, 
however, after we get to know them we find a common meeting ground which 
does away with the superficial differences imposed by national differences and 
custom. 

Travel as a two-way street.—The United States in its new role in world affairs 
has assumed the responsibility of assisting other free nations. As part of this 
national policy travel must be encouraged to play its part in bringing currencies 
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where most needed and in bringing understanding between peoples. At the same 
time, it is of equal importance as an eventual objective to encourage travel from 
our allied nations to this country. The Travel Commission as approved should 
have this very much in mind in any recommendations or activities they consider. 

Sir Alexander Maxwell, head of the British Travel & Holidays Association, 
states this point of view in this way, “One weak spot in the idea of face-to-face 
contact to gain understanding as it relates to relations, is that most of the 
burden of visiting must at present of necessity fall upon you. Perhaps it is one 
of the new responsibilities you must now shoulder as leaders of the world—to 
go abroad and let the other free peoples of the world get to know you as you 
really are. I can assure you, however, that we are working very hard to gain 
a strong economy and when that day arrives I predict the British people will 
be visiting America in numbers that will be as large as that of your visitors 
to us.” 

Travel from abroad is of ever-growing importance to the economy of the 
United States. Some indication of the size to which travel to this country has 
developed is reflected in this business of Hilton Hotels. Last year approximately 
S percent of the guests checking into our hotels were from abroad. This multi- 
plied by the business of other segments of the hotel industry, the seventh largest 
industry in the United States must be given importance in our national policy. 

The proposed Travel Commission should think in terms of travel to and from 
the United States and also travel between other free countries. This will 
involve consideration of visa and custom barriers or annoyvanes, technical 
assistance in training programs for the travel industry, improvement of travel 
facilities and their services, nationalistic barriers against foreign personnel, 
currency restrictions and controls affecting the ability of people to travel, adver- 
tising to create markets, payments of travel agent commissions. 

It is time that the United States assumed its proper and rightful role and 
dignity in the international travel field. We as a Nation have a great con 
tribution to make in this field as well asin others. It must be done intelligently 
and with understanding and the United States Travel Commission should serve 
as one of the ways to achieve that objective. 


Mr. Javirs. Thank you, Mr. Houser. 

Do you mind answering questions ¢ 

Mr. Houser. No, sir. 

Mr. Javits. Mr. LeCompte- 

Mr. LeComrrr. Do you have a hotel here in Washington ¢ 

Mr. Hovsrer. The Mayflower. We have 17. Some of them are 
very large and they do total about 15,000 rooms. We have 2 now 
established abroad and a third one opening in a very few months, and 
6 more underway. 

Mr. Carnanan. Are you actually building the buildings, or are 
you taking over facilities ? 

Mr. Houser. No, these are all new buildings. They involve various 
forms. In Turkey, the contract was signed with the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs and the Minister of Finance, and the hotel will be 
owned by the Turkish Government. It takes various forms. 

Mr. Carnanan. You touched briefly on the conduct of American 
visitors abroad. Would you say that the balance is very much in 
our favor ? 

Mr. Houser. I think it is very much in our favor. I think the mis- 
understanding comes in that we get a little supersensitive as to our- 
selves, or a little too critical. I think we should stop it. We should 
recognize the kind of people we really are, and offer no apologies 
unless someone really does something which he wouldn’t do here. | 
think certain actions which you might see in Rome, if done in Chicago 
at a convention—you wouldn't think of it, but in Rome you would 
say, “For goodness sakes, what is that man doing ‘” 
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I think the foreigner understands it a lot faster than our people. 
They understand it is not improper conduct. I think they lke our 
people very, very much, abroad. 

Mr. Carnanan. Would you say that our impression of our foreign 
friends is getting better? 

Mr. Howser. I can’t answer. I think it must be getting more realis- 
tic. It depends upon what is happening at the time, as to what is 
good or bad. At least there are millions of our people who are getting 
to see and are beginning to understand more what it is we are ti alking 
about. I don’t suppose we are down very deep into their countries, 
but at least we are getting some understanding. I suppose it works 
both ways. 

Mr. CarNAHAN. What influence or effect are you having on the cost 
of your accommodations, especially in foreign countries ¢ 

Mr. Houser. Well, this is a competitive field, and it is a commercial 
field. You have to recognize the investment and some related return, 
and you have to recognize competition or it wouldn’t matter what 
your investment was. Again, it varies, but we have to stay in a com- 
petitive area. 

Mr. Carnanan. In your hotel in Istanbul, does your organization 
determine the prices you are going to charge for your service? 

Mr. Houser. Yes, sir; as far as rooms and other facilities are con- 
cerned; yes. Those have not been finally determined. There it is hard 
to speak of being competitive, because there aren’t many other facili- 
ties. In fact, I assume they would be less in cost than the present 
ones. We work on the theory that the costs must be geared to the 
actual thing given to the public. The American public, in particu- 
lar, is quite willing to pay, if they get something for their money. 
It is an old, basic American philosophy, I think. 

Mr. Carnanan. Are you adjusting the prices of your services to 
the upper third of the economic group in this country ? 

Mr. Houser. Far from it. We have 15,000 rooms here, and spread 
around as we are, we don’t serve any upper third. 

Mr. CarNnanan. I just used that arbitrarily. 

Mr. Houser. Or any upper percentage. 

Mr. Carnawan. The upper half? 

Mr. Houser. I don’t know quite what an upper half is in this sec- 
tion. I think we have some stenographers or cab drivers in our hotels, 
and we have top executives. I think that is what has happened in 
the United States. People who worked hard all year and saved their 
money for a vacation wanted something a little different. They don’t 
want what they have at home, but they want something nicer. In 
that case, you get many in the lower economic stratas. 

Mr. CarnanANn. In your opinion, what would be, perhaps, a mini- 
mum annual income for an individual who might take, say, an 
around-the-world tour, and spend considerable time at your hotels? 

Mr. Houser. Well, I know the garment workers’ union in New 
York has just now planned a visit to Rome and related areas of 60 
members. I think the average income in that group is $4,500. 

Mr. CarnaHaNn. That is all, at this time. 

Mr. Javits. Thank you. 

May the record show that our colleague, Mr. Radwan, of New York, 
is with us today. 
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Mr. Rapwan. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I have no questions. 

Mr. Javirs. Mr. Houser, I would like to ask you a question, if I 
may: Are you pursuing all the deals that you could make, or is it 
limited by the facilities of the Hilton International ? 

Mr. Houser. We are very frankly trying to watch the policy of our 
Government. We do not receive all the deals we could make or we 
would have 1,000 more hotels. We don’t want them. We are going 
into major international centers that we believe are important for in- 
ternational travel of a free world. We are trying very hard, as out- 
siders—because you have to do it in this sort of thing-—to see where 
it is that our Government and their interests will he. We believe 
those are the logical areas for travel of United States citizens and 
where it is wise to induce people to go and to get the money and to get 
the understanding. 

Mr. Javirs. Would you find it useful in the expansion of your en- 
terprise to have some governmental commission or agency with which 
you could work in determining that equation ¢ 

Mr. Houser. If they knew answers to it, it would help a great deal. 
It would help us.the most, I believe, although we can probably do it 
without—doing things the hard way—it would help most if there 
could be a real expression of the Governme nt of interest in interna- 
tional travel. It has been so much missing, in contrast to the inter- 
est expressed by other countries, that it makes it more difficult. We 
should have, at least as part of a segment of industry, I believe, and 
if international travel produces a billion dollars, which we certainly 
must want in these areas, rather than tax dollars, we need at least the 
recognition in their minds that the United States Government feels 
this is worthwhile, and that it is something that it supports. Not us, 
but the principle. 

Mr. Javrrs. Now, these travelers who come and stay at your hotels 
from abroad, do they pay dollars? 

Mr. Houser. They pay all kinds of currency. I gave you the figure 
of 450,000 United States dollars in Spain. Those were dollars. We 
find that most Americans—in many of these areas your problem, of 
course, is black market, which is where you get this travel dollar 
question. We find that most Americans, unless it is a very extreme 
black market, just don’t bother. We aren’t used to running around 
doing such things, so that they utilize dollars a great deal. 

Mr. Javrrs. I am thinking more of the 8 percent from abroad who 
stay at your hotels in this country. 

Mr. Houser. They use dollars. 

Mr. Javrrs. You don’t work out any foreign currency deals? 

Mr. Houser. We have had to recognize international travel here, so 
we do work out international currency deals to the extent that we 
buy currencies at the official rate of exchange. 

Mr. Javrrs. That is currency freely ¢ onverted into dollars? 

Mr. Houser. Yes. For instance, the Canadian dollars. You have 
to realize that it may be worth more on the money market than the 
United States dollar, and that you must pay a premium for it. 

Mr. Javirs. Can you give us a list of the currencies which you ac- 
cept in your hotels in the United States tod: ay? 

Mr. Houser. I can’t do it, but I can get our credit department to 
furnish it. 

Mr. Javrrs. If you will, thank you. 
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(Mr. Houser, in a letter dated March 10, 1954, advised, “I have since 
checked the point and the only foreign currency freely accepted by all 
hotels is the Canadian dollar. In addition to this, ali of our hotels do 
accept travelers’ checks, as for example from England, which are 
clearly — n to be payable in dollars.”) 

Mr: Javrrs. Mr. Harrison, do you have any questions ? 

Mr. H aRRISON. I have no questions, th: unk you, Mr, Chairman. 

Mr. Javirs. Mr. LeCompte —- 

Mr. LeCompte. What would your hotel be in New York? 

Mr. Houser. We have four in New York. They are the Waldorf 
Astoria—we have sold the Plaza, but we have it leased and are oper- 
ating it fora couple more years, We have the New Yorker, which is 
the third largest in the United States, and the Roosevelt. 

Mr. LeCompre. Do you have any in Chicago? 

Mr. Houser. We have the world’s largest in Chicago, the Conrad 
Hilton, and we have the Palmer House. 

Mr. Javirs. Thank you, Mr. Houser. 

The next witness is Mr. Willis G. Lipscomb, vice president in charge 
of traffic and sales for Pan American World Airways. 

Mr. Li pscomb, would vou proceed in your own way ¢ 


STATEMENT OF WILLIS G. LIPSCOMB, VICE PRESIDENT, TRAFFIC 
AND SALES, PAN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS, INC. 


Mr. Lirscoms. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

We are indeed grateful for this opportunity of appearing before 
your committee to endorse the enactment of your bill, which we urge 
be adopted with all possible speed. We believe that the Travel Com- 
mission can produce a necessary, constructive program which will 
achieve benefits to the United States and to friendly nations, that it 
will promote a better understanding between peoples, and it will con- 
tribute materially to the national defense. 

We think no one will disagree as to the vital importance of the 
United States tourist dollars spent abroad in aiding and abetting 
world trade. 

Last year, as most of you know, something in excess of $1 billion 
was spent abroad by American tourists. A regrettable corollary to 
that is the fact that the money spent by American citizens on foreign 
travel, today, is not keeping pace with the disposable income of the 
country. For example, if the money spent abroad by Americans last 
year had borne the same relationship to the general economy as it 
bore in the predepression years, there would have been spent not 
$1 billion, but $2.5 billion, which would have increased the impact 
just 2.5 times, with respect to the dollar-gap problem. 

We think a Travel Commission would enable every segment of the 
travel industry and all departments of Government who are interested 
in travel to focus on this problem, and produce a program that would 
be sound and designed to encourage at least, an additional million 
Americans to travel abroad. 

As we know, there were over 1 million Americans who went abroad 
last year. We can think of no program which would have the pos- 
sibilities of such a tremendous impact as would that envisaged in your 


bill. 
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An important corollary product of foreign travel will be found in 
the field of social relations. Mr. Houser touched on that briefly. We 
would like to underline what he said, and expand it a bit. We believe 
that understanding between nations will grow in direct relation to 
the expansion of our travel facilities and the opportunity to make i 
possible for us to meet more of our foreign neighbors. We get to 
know them more intimately, their peoples and their lands; to under- 
stand their politics, their religions, and their general ideas about life. 

Mr. Patterson, one of the editors of the Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture, wrote a very striking article upon his return from Europe re- 
cently that I would like to quote an excerpt from, because I think 1 
says so graphically what we stand to gain in the field of social rela- 
tions. If I may quote a few lines: 

If there is one dominant theme that runs through the anecdotes and observa- 
tions of a summer in Europe, it is this: In its low-fare tourists, the United States 
has perhaps the greatest mass of unofficial good-will ambassadors in the history 
of travel. Through them the average European is getting to know in depth, 
so to speak, a type more congenial to him than the classic well-heeled American 
traveler. He is getting to know the average American, a type not so unlike 
himself after all. 

We think in these days of low-cost, high-speed transportation, 
travel becomes significant. We think, in fact, foreign travel is a cul- 
tural necessity. . 

With respect to the national defense aspects of this question, abun- 
dant illustration can be found in the Berlin airlift and Pacifie airlift 
of the importance of a strong air-transport system to defense. It 
will stand ready for any potential crisis. Right how, today. our own 
company has 40 percent of its aircraft ready to be turned over for 
defense purposes within 24 hours. I think a similar situation prob- 
ably exists with 1 respect: to the other American-flag carriers. Cer- 
tainly, the larger ones are ready and willing to make similar con- 
tributions. 

The additional capacity that would be made available by virtue of 
having a sufficiently expanded travel market to justify increasing 
the present aircraft fleets is self-evident. In other words, if the 
travel opportunity were two-and-one-half-foid what it is today, in- 
stead of their being 40 percent of our present fleet of approxim: ite ly 
140 units. there would be at least 40 percent of ealettes like 300 
units. 

We would like to associate ourselves, Mr. Chairman, with some of 
the comments of Mr. Paul Reiber, of the ATA, who recently appeared 
before you. It has long been our view that international commercial 
aviation de ‘pends upon the ability to keep cost of services within reach 
of the average American. The speed and reliability of air tr: rs 
today, make it possible for the average American to spend 2 or 3 
weeks abroad. In fact, in the 2- or 3-week average vacation, he is 
ae of making an around- 7 world trip. Today, in the $5,000 
bracket, the family unit income bracket, there are something like 14 
million family units which represent about 26 percent of our total of 
54 million family units. 

If we can appeal to those people, those potential travelers abroad, 
in greater number, we will have gone a long way in developing a bet- 
ter understanding among Americans and our friendly neighbors. 
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The air carriers have undertaken to contribute materially to the 
opportunity for Americans to travel abroad and to bring our foreign 
neighbors to these shores through holding down the cost of our prod- 
uct. Since 1939, we have in fact, in the face of appreciable increase in 
cost of operation, reduced the cost of our product. A few examples: 
In 1939, the one-way fare from New York to London was $375. Today, 
the tourist fare from New York to London is $275, a reduction of $100, 
despite, I repeat, the rise in costs with which we, like all other in- 
dustries have been confronted. 

A couple more examples may help to bring this point aren: New 
York to Bermuda, in 1939, cost $70. Today it is $54. In 1939, the 
fare from Miami to Rio de Janeiro was $450. Today it is ¢ S374. 

We are continually experimenting with lowering the cost of our 
product. On April 1, tourist fares will be in effect all over the world, 
including around-the-world service, carrying red.ictions anywhere up 
to 26 to 28 percent off of the basic fare. 

We all recognize that immediately following World War II there 
was inadequate capacity to enable Americans to travel abroad by air 
in any great numbers. 

However, the capacity of the American-flag carriers has been greatly 
expanded since 1946. In our own case Pan American capacity has 
been tripled. In the year 1946 we offered something in excess of 1 
billion seat-miles. In 1953 it was over 3 billion, and in 1954 we are 
going to expand that further by an additional 10 percent. 

In connection with the utilization of this capacity there is the prob- 
lem of off-season peaks and valleys. We need to face up to that prob- 
lem and we are endeavoring to do it by cooperating with foreign gov- 
ernments in attracting Americans to their areas during the off sea- 
son. An illustration of that is the experience we had just last spring 
with the Irish Government, which promoted a program known as An 
Tostal, or Ireland at Home. That resulted in a 100-percent increase 
in travel to Ireland in April 1953, compared to the same month in the 
previous year. 

The Irish Government attributed the increase solely to this promo- 
tional area. 

We are working on a similar agreement with Western Germany 
in an effort to increase travel to Western Germany in the fall of this 
year. 

We think that that is only part of the job. That is lowering the 
fares, making it easier for people to assimilate the cost of foreign 
travel. 

Another important factor is hotel accommodations. Pan Ameri- 
can has undertaken, in a small way, to help with that problem. We 
heard Mr. Houser talk about the fine job that Hilton Hotels is 
doing all over the world. In our own case in Latin America we have 
established 10 hotels through our subsidiary wholly owned company 
known as Intercontinental Hotels Corp., which has produced some 
2.300 additional rooms in Latin America, which was quite an assist 
to the problem of hotel accommodations in that area. 

Additionally, Pan American this year is going to spend something 
in excess of $6 million to advertise our own product and to promote 
tourism to the areas which we are privileged to serve. 

The lack of convenient banking facilities has had a conspicuous 
influence upon the ability of the average man to finance a trip abroad. 
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We know that financial capacity is not recognized solely by the ability 
to lay the money on the barrelhead. There are many millions of 
Americans who have the capacity, if they can borrow the money on a 
suitable deferred payment basis. 

We are now developing, and have just about ready to implement, 
an installment credit plan which will be available throughout the 
entire United States, which we think will make it possible for many 
Americans to visit foreign shores who cannot now put up the money 
in cash form to buy a ticket. 

We think, Mr. Chairman, that there are certain specific areas in 
which your Commission could interest itself, and I would like the 
privilege of suggesting six specific projects that you might consider 
undertaking. First, a survey to determine the economic, psychological, 
or other reasons why the predepression rate of disposable personal 
income to foreign travel scneniitare has not been maintained. 

I mentioned earlier those figures, $1 billion in 1953, that would have 
been $2.5 billion had the predepression level been maintained. 

Sec ondly, on the basis of this study, a program should be established 
for the active encouragement of foreign governments to increase their 
sales promotion efforts within the United States. 

To give you a couple of examples, the island of Nassau down in 
the Bahamas last year spent about $8 for each tourist that it brought 
to its shores and it got back in return $300 spent by each tourist while 
in Nassau. 

Similarly, the countries of Western Europe in 1952 spent $3 per 
tourist and got back almost $800 in disbursements by each tourist, on 
an average basis, during the visits of American tourists to Western 
Europe. 

Thirdly, sir, it has already been recommended that the Commission 
should inquire into what our Government has done to meet its inter- 
national commitments to encourage travel. We think the Commission 
should specifically inquire into the effectiveness of our country’s par- 
ticipation in the International Civil Aviation Organization’s program 
to facilitate international transport. 

We are working to a limited degree with that Organization, but 
we could be much more effective if we went at it on an all-out basis. 

Fourthly, your Commission might possibly look into the formal- 
ities which foreign governments place upon American travelers. 

Next, an inquiry should be made into the visa- issuing practices of 
our own Government offices abroad, which are reported as being a 
deterrent to travel to and through the United States. I have sub- 
mitted to you some exhibits that show how impressive the obstacles 
are that deter foreigners from coming to our shores. You have it 
there before you, I think. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, we think the Commission should urge that 
the present duty exemption granted to a returning American traveler 
be increased from $500 to $1,000. We think that would prove quite 
a stimulus to travel abroad, sir. 

Mr. Javirs. Thank you, Mr. Lipscomb. 

I take it you would prefer your statement introduced as a part of 
the record, with its attachments? 

Mr. Liescomn. If you see fit, Mr. Chairman. I have just sketched 
over briefly some of the comments I have made in the paper. I didn’t 
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want to take the committee’s time to go over them in detail. Those 
attachments, I think, may be useful. 

Mr. Javirs. Without objection, then, the statement and _ text, 
together with the attachments will be made part of the record. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF WILLIS G. LIPSCOMB, VICE PRESIDENT, TRAFFIC AND SALES, 
PAN AMERICAN Wor.Lv Arrways, Inc. 


My name is Willis G. Lipscomb. I am vice president, traffic and sales, Pan 
American World Airways, Inc. My company is a United States flag carrier 
engaged in air transportation to 71 countries over 61,990 route miles. Our in- 
terest in foreign travel is attested by the fact that during 1953 we carried 613,000 
passengers from the United States to foreign points and from foreign points to 
the United States. 

Pan American is grateful for the opportunity to present its views on the 
proposal to establish a United States Travel Commission, the duties of which 
are enumerated in section 2 of the joint resolution. We urge that this legislation 
be enacted at the earliest practicable date. We are confident that the Travel 
Commission can produce a necessary and constructive program which will achieve 
direct economic benefits to the United States and to friendly nations ; will promote 
a better understanding between the peoples of these nations; and will make a 
valuable contribution to the national defense. 

here should be no disagreement as to the vital position of United States 
tourists’ expenditures abroad in world trade. The dollars spent by approximatel) 
1 million American tourists financed trade deficits to the extent of $1 billion in 
1953. It is regrettable that expenditures on foreign travel have not maintained 
the historic relationship to the national income. Had that been true during 1953, 
such expenditures would have contributed approximately $2.5 billion to inter- 
national economic stability. 

The latest recognition of the importance of tourism in increasing dollar earn- 
ings of foreign countries was pointed out by the Randall Commission in one 
of its unopposed findings. We believe further high-level recognition should be 
given to foreign travel. A Travel Commission would enable all segments of 
the travel industry and all departments of the Government whose activities 
touch on travel, to focus on the problem and come up with a sound program de- 
signed to encourage at least an additional million American tourists to travel 
abroad. To our knowledge, no prectical program to increase imports can be 
devised holding the promise of such immediate and far-reaching results. 

An important corollary product of foreign travel comes about in the field of 
social relations. We believe that understanding between nations will grow as 
more of us meet each other face to face. Through travel we can know inti- 
mately the lands and peoples of our world neighborhood. We can learn to under- 
stand their political parties, their religions, and their ideas of what makes life 
worth while. We can have a world better understood and more fully appreci- 
ated by most Americans. A magazine writer recently returned from Europe 
had this to say: 

“If there is one dominant theme that runs through the anecdotes and observa- 
tions of a summer in Europe, it is this: In its low-fare tourists, the United States 
has perhaps the greatest mass of unofficial good-will ambassadors in the history 
of travel. Through them the average European is getting to know in depth, 
so to speak, a type more congenial to him than the classic well-heeled American 
traveler. He is getting to know the average American, a type not so unlike 
himself after all.” 

Thus, in an era of low-cost, high-speed transportation, travel takes on an 
entirely new significance. For the United States, foreign travel is a cultural 
necessity if the United States is to fulfill its new responsibilities of world 
leadership. 

As to the national defense, the Berlin airlift and the Pacific airlift to Korea 
illustrate the importance of maintaining a strong air transport system in a state 
of readiness for any potential crises. Commercial aviation is both a sword and 
a plowshare. As of today, 40 percent of Pan American’s aircraft lift capacity 
is available for military assistance within 24 hours. The additional capacity 
which would be necessary to handle a greatly increased number of foreign 
travelers automatically would provide additional safeguards to our national 
security and defense. 
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This committee has heard a statement of the Air Transport Association given 
by Mr. Reiber on February 24, 1954. We would like to associate ourselves with 
Mr. Reiber’s remarks and to amplify them in several respects. 

Pan American long has held the view that the future development of inter 
national commercial aviation depends upon the industry’s ability to keep the 
costs of its services within the reach of the average American's ability to pay. 
In the past, foreign travel has been limited largely to the proverbial wealthy 
dowager and retired businessman. The average American’s vacation has been 
the prisoner of two grim keepers—time and money. The speed and reliability 
of scheduled air transport makes it possible today to cover the Old World 
countries, the New World within the Americas, and even the Pacific and Far East 
in a 2- or 45-week vacation period. Air tourist fares are within the reach of the 
14 million United States families with annual incomes of $5,000 or more. 

In the face of rising costs of operation, the air carriers have managed to hold 
down the general fare level. Not only are air fares today actually below the 
level of 15 years ago, but what is even more significant is that in terms of 1989 
prices, the cost of air transportation is 60 to 70 percent less. In 1939, the fare 
from New York to London was S375: today, the first-class fare is 8395, and the 
tourist fare, $275. In that same year, the fare from New York to Bermuda 
was $70; today, the first-class fare is $64, and the tourist fare, $58. In 1939, 
the fare from Miami to Rio de Janeiro was $450; today, the first-class fare is 
$425, and the tourist fare is $8374. These low-fare levels have come about as a 
result of exhaustive study and experimentation. Off-season fares have been 
tested since 1947. Our company experimented with tourist fares in this hem- 
sphere, beginning in 1948, with considerable success which led to the introduction 
of the tourist fare to Europe in 1952. On April 1, 1954, tourist fares will be 
offered on practically all routes throughout the world, including the round-the- 
world service. 

Immediately following the war, foreign travel suffered for lack of adequate 
transport capacity. Since 1946, PAA has tripled its available seat-miles In 
1946, we offered 1,130,745,000 seat-miles; in 1953, there were 3,199,210,000 seat- 
miles. We expect to produce 10 percent more capacity during 1954. One of 
our severest problems is to achieve greater year-round utilization of this capac- 
ity and to level out the peak demands of the traditional tourist season. Lower 
fares alone do not achieve this result; therefore, cooperative efforts with foreign 
governments have been undertaken to extend the traditional tourist season. An 
example of this is the promotion of the An Tostal program by the Irish Govern- 
ment. The traditional tourist season for Ireland is June, July, and August. 
Plans were formulated in 1952 in an effort to extend this season, with the results 
that the irish last year actively promoted An Tostal (Ireland at Home). <A 
series of special attractions including sports events, musical and theatrical pro- 
grams, were organized. The Irish hotels offered attractive rates. Railroads 
and motor coach lines participated with the air carriers in offering a variety 
of all-expense trips throughout Ireland. These attractions were advertised 
abroad by the Irish Government in conjunction with Pan American and other 
carriers. That effort, though only experimental, resulted in a 100-percent in 
crease in tourists to Ireland during April 19538, compared to the same month of 
1952. The success of this program has prompted the Irish Government to repeat 
it in 1954 and present indications suggest that the results in preseason travel will 
eclipse last year’s effort. 

We are now working closely with the West German Government on a similar 
program called Wiederschein mit Deutschland, which will be a postseason attrac 
tion for the fall of 1954. 

Activity of this kind not only makes possible greater utilization of aircraft, 
but, of even greater importance, has a direct bearing on the utilization of the 
entire tourist plant, particularly hotel accommodations. Immediately following 
the war there was a serious shortage of hotel facilities. In Western Europe, 
this problem was alleviated somewhat by the return of hotels to civilian use. 
But during the traditional tourist season, there remains a serious shortage in 
most countries. Thus, while there must be new construction in those countries 
where chronic shortages exist, in others the answer seems to lie in the more 
effective utilization of the existing hotels through extending the tourist season 
throughout the year. In certain areas of the world, there has been a complete 
absence of hotel accommodations attractive to the American tourist. This 
situation was particularly acute in Latin America and, to help meet this situation, 
a Pan American subsidiary, the Intercontinental Hotels Corp., has constructed 
facilities in 4 locations and taken over the management of 6 others. These 
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properties, with a value of $34 million, make available 2,331 modern hotel rooms 
uttractive to the United States tourist. 

To advertise our own product and to promote travel to foreign countries, Pan 
American for the calendar year 1954 has established a budget of $6 million. 

Another field of action which we now are exploring is that of installment 
credit. International travel must compete with an endless variety of goods and 
services which are easy to buy on a monthly payment basis. Travel has re- 
mained difficult to finance. We are convinced that a tremendous segment of 
our population will be excluded from the international travel market until some 
means is devised to make available a time-payment plan. 

We are doing all that we can within the limits of our resources to encourage 
foreign travel. Our recital may suggest areas of inquiry into which the Travel 
Commission might venture. Again associating ourselves with the general recom- 
mendations of the Air Transport Association, we would suggest that the Com- 
mission might undertake: 

(1) A survey to determine the economic, psychological, or other reasons 
why the predepression rate of disposable personal income to foreign travel 
expenditures has not been maintained. We think it essential to find the an- 
swer to the question: Why wasn’t $2% billion spent on foreign travel in 1953 
instead of only $1 billion? The Travel Commission seems to be admirably 
suited as an independent but vitally interested body to make a definitive 
study in this field. 

(2) On the basis of the foregoing study, a program should be established 
for the active encouragement of foreign governments to increase their sales 
promotion efforts within the United States. Little Nassau in the Bahamas 
found it good business to invest $8.17 in advertising for a single tourist who 
spent $300 there during 1951. In 1952, the average tourist in Western 
Europe spent $767, for which those countries invested $3.01 per tourist. An 
integral part of this program would seem to encourage foreign governments 
to direct their travel promotion efforts to the early and late part of the 
traditional tourist season with a view to making year-round travel attractive. 

(3) It has already been recommended that the Commission should inquire 
as to what our Government has done to meet its international commitments 
to encourage travel. In this field of inquiry, the Commission should spe- 
cifically inquire into the effectiveness of United States participation in the 
International Civil Aviation Organization’s program to facilitate inter- 
national air transport. This program has been effective in establishing 
a general framework of forms, procedures, facilities, and services designed 
to meet air transport requirements, but we feel that much more could be 
done to eliminate delays and costs to international air traffic which are 
eaused by international border formalities applied to air transport. We 
believe the United States should encourage ICAO to greater efforts in this 
field. 

(4) While many countries in the world have reduced their entry formali- 
ties for travelers to a reasonable minimum, the Commission might profitably 
look into the entry formalities which foreign governments place upon 
American travelers. Numerous countries of the world have reduced these 
formalities to a reasonable minimum; others have not kept pace. The 
accumulated requirements placed upon commercial travelers in the Carib- 
bean are staggering; the demands for a round-the-world air journey require 
a cash outlay in excess of 10 percent of the fare; the time and expense in- 
volved represent a serious obstacle to such travel. Attachments 1 and 2 
to this statement provide an indication of the seriousness of this problem. 

(5) An inguiry should be made into the visa-issuing practices of our own 
Government abroad which are reported as being a deterrent to travel to and 
through the United States. Either the requirements for issuance of visa 
should be relaxed, or, if that is not practicable, consular staffs should be 
augmented to properly cope with the workload. Attachment 3 offers some 
indication of the nature of this particular problem. 

(6) Finally, we believe that the Commission should urge that the present 
duty exemption granted to a returning American traveler be increased from 
$500 to $1,000. 

This would prove a great stimulus to travel abroad. We greatly appreciate 
the opportunity of appearing before this committee, and we shall be available 
for any possible asistance that this committee or the Travel Commission may 
require of us. 
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[Attachment 1] 


REDUCTION OF DOCUMENTARY REQUIREMENTS AND RESTRICTIONS ON COMMERCIAL 
TRAVEL TO THE CARIBBEAN AREA 


In recent years progressive steps have been taken in the Caribbean area to 
reduce documentary requirements and restrictions for tourists. However, very 
little progress has been made in lifting such requirements and restrictions for 
the commercial traveler who wishes to conduct business and trade with that area. 

It would seem logical that many businessmen are discouraged from travel 
to the Caribbean area when faced with time-consuming redtape requirements 
to be met even before they can commence their trip. For example, an established 
businessman in the United States who intends to visit 26 locations in the Carib- 
bean will be required to obtain the following documents before departure: 

(a) Valid unexpired passport ; 

(b) A total of 19 visas for which fees of $32.75 must be paid ; 
(c) Ticket covering transportation for entire journey ; 

(d) 3 copies of a police certificate ; 

(e) 10 copies of a good health certificate ; 

(f) 1 copy of a marital status document ; 

(9g) 1 copy of financial status document ; 

(hk) 1 copy of a letter of recommendation ; 

(i) 1 entry permit form; and 

(j) Valid smallpox and yellow fever certificates. 

After the business traveler has commenced his journey to the Caribbean area, 

the following additional requirements must be met: 
(a) Pay total fees and taxes of $82.50; 
(b) Be prepared to post deposit or bond upon arrival in total sum of $1,510; 
(c) Obtain exit permits on 3 occasions before permitted to depart; 
(d) Obtain 1 income tax clearance before permitted to depart; and 
(e) Register with local authorities after arrival on 2 occasions. 

Therefore, the business traveler must be prepared to spend the time to obtain 
45 documents, pay $115.25 fees and taxes, and carry $1,510 to post deposits or 
bonds. In comparison, this businessman could travel to the same areas as a 
tourist and the only requirements would be proof of citizenship, health certifi- 
eates, and onward transportation. At most, he might be required to obtain a 
tourist card at the airport. 

The requirements and restrictions placed upon the commercial traveler by 
these 26 Caribbean areas are attached. 


1. Anguilla, British West Indies: 6. Colombia—Continued 
Passport Financial status document, pre- 
Visa (fee $2) pared to post bond of $40 to 
Onward transportation $600 United States currency 

2. Antigua, British West Indies: Registration with police after 
Passport arrival 
Visa (fee $2) Obtain a departure health cer- 
Onward transportation tificate 

8. Bahama Islands: 7. Costa Rica: 
Proof of citizenship Passport 
Onward transportation Visa 

4. Barbados, British West Indies: Onward transportation 
Good health certificate Good health certificate 
Onward transportation Police certificate 

5. British Guiana: Smallpox certificate 
Passport Exit permit prior departure 
Visa (fee $2) 8. Cuba: 
Onward transportation Proof of citizenship 

6. Colombia: Onward transportation 
Passport Tourist landing tax of $2.50 
Visa (Noncitizens of Western Hemi- 
Onward transportation sphere required to register 
Police certificate and pay fee from $15 to $50, 
Good health certificate also passport, visa, and entry 
Marital status document permit). 


Smallpox certificate 
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Dominica, British West Indies: 
Passport 
Visa (fee $2) 
Onward transportation 
Smallpox certificate 
Dominican Republic: 
Tourist card (visa $1) 
Onward transportation 
Health certificate 
Smallpox certificate 
French Guiana: 
Passport 
Smallpox certificate 
Yellow fever certificate 
Deposit (amount dependent up 
on citizenship) 
Grenada, British West Indies 
Passport 
Visa (fee $2) 
Good health certificate 
Smallpox certificate 
Prepared to post deposit of 
S250 
Guadeloupe, French West Indies: 
Passport 
Onward transportation 
Smallpox certificate 
Haiti: 
Passport 
Visa (fee $1) 
Onward transportation 
Good health certificate 
Smallpox certificate 
Police registration (fee $5) 
“License and patents” form 
(fee $25) 
Jamaica: 
Proof of citizenship and resi 
dence 
Onward transportation 
Martinique, French West Indies: 
Passport 
Visa 
Onward transportation 
Smallpox certificate 
Montserrat, British West Indies: 
Passport 
Visa 
Onward transportation. 
Netherlands Antilles: 
Birth certificate or passport 
2 photographs on arrival 
Exit permit prior departure 
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19. St. Bartholomew, French West 
Indies: 
Passport 
Visa (fee $3.50) 
Onward transportation 
Smallpox certificate 
20. St. Kitts, British West Indies: 
Passport 
Visa (fee $2) 
Onward transportation 
21. St. Lucia, British West Indies: 
Passport 
Visa (fee $2) 
Onward transportation 
Good health certificate 
Smallpox certificate 
22 St Martin, French West Indies: 
Passport 
Visa (fee $3.50) 
Onward transportation 
Smallpox certificate 
St. Vincent, British West Indies: 
Passport 
Visa (fee $2) 
Good health certificate 
Smallpox certificate 
Prepared to post deposit of $250 
24. Trinidad: 
Passport 
Visa 
Onward transportation 
Good health certificate 
Prepared to post deposit of $250 
Venezuela: 
Passport 
Visa (fee $5.75) 
Entry permit 
Letter of recommendation 
Police certificate 
Onward transportation 
Good health certificate 
Smallpox certificate 
Departure permit 
Income tax clearance on de- 
parture 
Prepared to post deposit of $160 
26. Virgin Islands, British West Indies: 
Passport 
Visa (fee $2) 
Onward transportation 


t 
ou 


{Attachment 2] 


REQUIREMENTS FOR A TOURIST ON A ROUND-THE-WORLD AIR JOURNEY 


The time and expense a tourist must be prepared to spend in meeting the docu- 


mentary requirements may be the deciding factor whether an intended journey 


will be made. 


Today, a passenger may make a round-the-world air journey in as 


little time as 5 days travel time at a fare as low as $1,347.85. However, he must 
spend 108 aggregate days, or 6 weeks minimum, and $127.57 fees in merely ob- 
taining the United States passport and tourist visas required by 8 of the 11 
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countries to be visited. A breakdown of the various documents that must be 
obtained before the tourist can commence his round-the-world journey are: 

(a) Valid unexpired passport; 

(b) A total of 8 visas (20 applications forms will be required) ; 

(c) Ticket covering transportation for entire journey ; 

(d) Police certificates ; 

(€) Good health certificates ; 

(f) Letter of recommendation: 

(7) Letter from travel agency or airlines setting forth travel plans; 

(h) Letter showing intended travel plans; 

(i) Valid typhoid, smallpox, yellow fever, cholera, and plague certificates ; 

(j) 21 photographs; 

(kt) If the tourist is of the Jewish race or if his passport contains an 
Israeli visa, even though expired, he must rearrange his itinerary so as to not 
include certain countries. 

After the tourist has commenced his journey, there are these additional re- 
quirements : 

(a) Pay total taxes and fees of $20.25; 

(6) Be prepared to post a departure bond; 

(c) Complete currency declaration forms; 

(d@) Complete personal declaration of origin and health forms; 

(e) Obtain exit permits; 

(f) Submit income tax clearances; 

(7) Register with local security police. 

In all, the tourist will have completed and filed 46 documents and paid taxes 
and fees of $147.82, an amount representing over 10 percent of his cost of trans- 
portation. 

The requirements and restrictions imposed upon the United States citizen 
tourist by these 11 countries are attached. 


1. England: 
Passport. 
2. Germany: 
Passport. 
3. Turkey : 
Passport. 
Visa: 
Fee $4.75 
2 photographs 
Time to obtain, 4 days. 
Typhoid certificate. 
Currency declaration on arrival. 
Personal declaration of origin and health on arrival. 
4. Lebanon: 
Passport. 
Visa: 
Fee $5.40. 
Prior authorization to issue visa, fee $10. 
2 photographs. 
Time to obtain, 3 weeks. 
Smallpox certificate 
Typhoid certificate 
Exit permit to departure. 
Persons of the Jewish race or holding an Israeli visa may not land. 
5. Iraq: 
Passport. 
Visa: 
Fee $6.17. 
2 photographs. 
Letter from travel agency or airline setting forth travel plans. 
Letter showing intended travel plans. 
Time to obtain, 2 days. 
Onward transportation. 
Smallpox certificate. 
Persons of Jewish race or holding an Israeli visa may not land. 
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6. Pakistan: 
Passport. 
Visa : 
Fee $2. 
Prior authorization to issue visa, fee $10. 
Letter from bank establishing financial status. 
Time to obtain, 3 weeks. 
Onward transportation. 
Exit permit prior departure. 
Income-tax clearance if stay exceed 90 days. 
-akistan refugee tax of $1.51 payable on arrival. 
Departure bond may be required. 
Personal declaration of origin and health on arrival. 
Yellow fever certificate. 
Cholera certificate. 
Typhus certificate. 
Smallpox certificate 
7. India: ‘ 
Passport. 
Visa: 
Fee, $2. 
Prior authorization to issue visa, fee, $10. 
Letter from bank establishing financial status. 
Time to obtain, 3 weeks. 
Onward transportation. 
Personal declaration of origin and health on arrival. 
Register with security police after arrival. 
Income-tax clearance if stay exceed 90 days. 
Smallpox certificate. 
Cholera certificate. 
Typhus certificate. 
8. Burma: 
Passport. 
Visa: 
Fee, $2. 
Prior authorization to issue visa, fee, $30. 
Time to obtain, 3 weeks. 
Good-health certificate. 
Smallpox certificate. 
Cholera certificate. 
Plague certificate. 
9. Thailand: 
Passport. 
Visa (not required from United States citizen for visit of less than 
90 days). 
4 photographs. 
Immigration fee on arrival, $2. 
Temporary residence permit, fee, $1. 
Smallpox certificate. 
Cholera certificate. 
10. Hong Kong: 
Passport. 
Visa: 
Prior authorization to issue visa, fee, $40. 
Time to obtain, 2 weeks. 
2 photographs. 
Smallpox certificate. 
Cholera certificate. 
11. Philippines: 
Passport. 
Visa: 
3 photographs. 
Letter of recommendation. 
Police certificate. 
Good-health certificate. 
Time to obtain, 4 days. 
6 photographs on arrival. 
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Alien head tax of $12.50 payable on arrival under certain conditions is 
refunded. 

Currency declaration form on arrival. 

Smallpox certificate. 

Cholera certificate. 

Yellow-fever certificate. 

Typhus certificate. 


{Attachment 3] 


Waiting time at United States consulates to obtain tourist, business, or transit 
visas for the United States 





Resident 7 vane 
in consular; Gent in 
Country City district, consular Backlog 
number of | _ district, 
davs number of 
days 

1. Argentina Buenos Aires 10-15 10-15 | Some 

2. Australia Sydney 14 14 | None 

3. Austria Vienna 9 90 | Heavy 
4. Bahamas Nassau 2 ( None. 

5. Belgium Brussels 4 28 Do 

6. Belgium Congo Leopold ville 10 21 Do 

7. Bermuda Hamilton 2 21 Do 

8. Brazil Rio de Janeiro 2-5 ( Do. 

9. British Guiana Georgetown 3-8 21 Do 

10. Canada Gander ] 1 Do 

11. Costa Rica San Jose 2-6 2-4 Do 

12. Cuba Havana 1 1-3 Do 

13. Denmark Copenhagen 28 ( 1 month 
14. Dominican Republic. : Ciudad Trujillo l 2-5 | None 
15. France Paris 42 42 | Unknown 
16. French Sengal Dakar 1 21 | None 
17. Germany Berlin 90 (2 Some 
18, Dusseldorf 56 56 | 2 months 
19 Frankfurt S4 84 | None 
20 Hamburg 90 90 | Heavy 
21 Hanover 90 90 Do. 
22 Munich 21 21 | None 
23. Stuttgart 42 42 Unknown. 
24. Gold Coast Accra l 2-4 | None 
25. Guadeloupe Pointe a Pitre 15 Q Heavy 
26. Guatemala Guatemala 2 14 | None 
27. Honduras Tegucigalpa 1 3-7 Do 
28. India... wala Calcutta 2 2 Do 
29. sic . Bombay 3 7 | Some 
30. Iraq Basra 7 7 | None 
31. Italy ‘ Rome 30 60 | Heavy 
32. Jamaica_. ‘ Kingston @ (2) Do 
33. Japan ‘estan : Tokyo 10 17 | None 
34. Jordan Amman 2-3 7 Do 
35. Lebanon Beirut 2 (2) Do 
36. Mexico Mexico City 1-2 1-2 Do 
37. Netherlands Amsterdam 49 49 | 1 month 
38. Netherlands Antilles - - - Curacao 1 3 | None 
39. Nicaragua ie Managua 56 60 Do 
40. Norway -.---- Oslo 30 30 | 1 month 
41. Pakistan-.-.-- ‘ Karachi 2 7 | None 
42. Panama Panama City~-. 10 28 | 1 month 
43. Philippines... id Manila 21 28 Do 
44. Portugal Lisbon 2-5 2-5 | Do 
45. Salvador i none San Salvador 7 7| Do 
46. Scotland...._-.. Glasgow 28 28 Do 
47. Spain : ; Barcelona 21 () Do 
48. Surinam ; Paramaribo 3-8 56 Do 
49. Switzerland. -. Zurich 21 21 | 3 weeks 
50. Syria ; anne 5 Damascus 7 40 Do 
51. Trinidad --. serait aoe J Port of Spain 1 34 Do. 
52. Turkey - i coat ‘ Istanbul 28 28 Do 
53. Union of South Africa- Johannesburg - 2-14 21 Do 
54. United Kingdom. London 1 7 Do 
55. Snareeed weeds Birmingham. 14 14 Do 
56. Venezuela.-___- ep tiban Caracas 3-5 90 Do 
57. - 7 Barcelona I 10-30 Do 
58. Maracaibo. - - 35 35 Do 


1 Indefinite. 
2 Unknown. 


Source: Survey made by Pan American World Airways, Inc., through its personnel of the actual condi- 
tions existing at 58 cities in 48 countries as of April 1953. 
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Mr. LeComrre. I might ask a question or two about your Gompany, 
Pan American. You fly international traffic. You do not fly domestic ? 

Mr. Lirpscoms. That is right. We are exclusively international. 

Mr. LeCompre. Is your company an American corporation ¢ 

Mr. Lirscomp. Yes, it is. 

Mr. LeCompte. For instance, from New York to Miami, you do not 
sell that ticket ? 

Mr. Lipscoms. We don’t even fly there. We fly out of New York 
and we fly out of Miami, but we do not serve the two cities. 

Mr. LeComprer. You do send planes from New York to Miami, on 
their route to South America, don’t you ? 

Mr. Lirscoms. No, sir. Our route from New York to South Amer- 
ica is via San Juan, and via Caracas. In other words, we do not oper- 
ate between New York and Miami. We aren’t permitted to do so. 

Mr. LeComrre. Your company is perhaps the largest airline com- 
pany in the world? 

Mr. Liprscoms. Well, there are others that claim to be larger. I 
just don’t know. We are one of the larger. 

Mr. LeComrre. BOAC is one of the large ones. 

Mr. Lipscoms. It is one of the larger ones. 

Mr. LeComrre. Air France is one of the large ones. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Air France is in that bracket too; yes, sir. 

Mr. LeComrre. I do not think of any other questions. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Javirs. Mr. Lipscomb, this partial payment plan that you have 
in mind, will that be countrywide? 

Mr. Lirscomr. Yes, sir; 811 cities. 

Mr. Javirs. You expect to announce that pretty soon ! 

Mr. Lipscoms. Yes, sir, we are waiting Civil Aeronautics Board 
approval right now. 

Mr. Javirs. Do you think the potential for increasing travel among 
the middle income groups, even below the $5,000 level, which ine ludes 
as you stated, 14 million out of 54 million family units, do you think 
that the potential for travel in the lower income level below that is of 
any consequence ¢ 

Mr. Lipscoms. Yes, we do, Mr. Chairman, and that was one of the 
motivating factors in our pushing this tourist fare level, to make it 
available to the people in the lowest brackets. 

We have had several recent surveys on the Atlantic and on Hawaii 
travel and Bermuda travel which showed about 35 percent—roughly 
an average of 35 percent of our passengers during certain seasons of 
the year who had less than $5,000 incomes. 

Mr. Javirs. Do you feel there is any prospect for group travel? 
That is, groups from a factory or other business establishment ? 

Mr. Liescomn. Yes, indeed; and we are doing quite a lot in con- 
nection with that very thing right now. In particular, with refer- 
ence to incentive travel, sales incentive. Many industries are having 
sales contests and giving travel prizes to the winners. We took 300 
such winners with 1 company to Hawaii in November. 

Mr. Javits. How about package travel, including the plane, hotel, 
et cetera / 

Mr. Lurescoms. In the trade we call it the all-inclusive tour. There 
is a great market for that. I think it has not been fully developed 
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vet. We think with the help of the travel agents part of the indust ry 


there isa great deal that can be done in that respect. 

Mr. Javirs. Do you feel that some high-level body of the United 
States Government can bring all this into being sooner and make it 
possible, if otherwise difficult? What is your capsule view on that? 

Mr. Lirescoms. We think there has been a need over many years for 
something such as envisaged in your proposal. There should be some 
acknowledgment on the part of our Government of the importance 
of travel, and something to serve as a clearinghouse and reflect the 
consolidated views on how best we can promote travel to and from 
these shores. 

Mr. Javirs. Do you think the recent Travel Section, which is now 
out of existence, of the Department of Commerce, adequately fulfilled 
the needs that you see? 

Mr. Lirscoms. They were rather limited in their scope and were not 
as all-inclusive as necessary. 

Mr. JAVITS. You didn’t feel they could adequately do the job? 

Mr. Lirescoms. No, sir. 

Mr. CarnaHan. On your payments plan, is that a prepayment plan / 

Mr. Liescoms. No, sir. Deferred payment. One can take as high 
as 20 months to repay, although the average loan will be in 12 equal 
monthly installments. 

Mr. Carnanan. Do you have any particular difficulties in cur 
rencies? Do you accept payment for travel in all currencies where 
vou have a port of landing? 

Mr. Lipscome. Generally speaking, that is SO. We have a device 
through the International Air Transport Association whereby certain 
currency regulations are enacted and we have to conform with those; 
but as a general rule we do acce pt the local currency of the country 
to which we operate for travel from that country. 

Mr. Carnanan. How about Basra, Iraq? Do you land there 

Mr. Lirescomr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Carnanan. Suppose a national there wants to purchase a 
ticket. Do you accept his currency / 

Mr. Lirscoms. We will accept it from him, but not from an Ameri 
ean. We get dollars from an American. 

Mr. Carnanan. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. JAvItTs. Thank you, Mr. Lipscomb. We have appreciated your 
testimony very much. 

Mr. Taylor. 

The next witness is Mr. Thomas K. Taylor, vice president, Trans- 
World Airlines. 

Mr. Taylor informs me that he does not have a pre pared statement. 


Would vou make such statement as you feel proper in your own way, 
Mr. T aylor? 


STATEMENT OF THOMAS K. TAYLOR, VICE PRESIDENT, 
TRANS WORLD AIRLINES, INC. 


Mr. Taynor. Our chairman of the board, Mr. Warren Pierson, 
asked me to apologize to you for his inability to appear here today 
but when he previously appeared before the Randall Commission 
as president of the United States Council of the International Cham- 
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ber of Commerce, he gave his wholehearted support to the idea of your 
bill, as our company wishes to do, at the present time. 

Qualifying our company as a witness, so to speak, in the course 
of more than 3,000 transatlantic flights in 1953, we moved over 108,000 
people between the United States and Europe. From time to time we 
take surveys from these passengers and we felt that perhaps some of 
the information we collected in these surveys would be of interest 
to you and your committee, and would relate them specifically to 
some of the objectives you set out in your joint resolution. 

There have been some questions here, and I think they are very 
appropriate ones, as to the economic level of the average passenger on 
board our flights, and the information that we collect is interesting 
in that regard. 

I think this information would be responsive particularly to those 
objectives in your proposal which state that the Commission should 
“encourage the study of travel flow in the travel market as an aid 
to the promotion of international travel, and should cooperate in 
broadening the market for international travel by encouraging lower 
cost and more capacity in transport.” 

The average passenger on a TVA transatlantic flight is a housewife. 
In the on-season—that is during the summer months—the next rank- 
ing passenger is a schoolteacher or student. In the winter months, 
the off-season months, the next ranking passenger after a housewife 
is a business executive. But he comes after what you could certainly 
consider to be an ordinary American. We find, too, that of the pas- 
sengers using our tourist services—and I am sure you are familiar 
with the distinction—that is lower fare services to Europe—18 percent 
of the people who answered our questionnaire in 1953 had incomes 
of $3,000 or less; 29 percent of the people had incomes between $3,000 
and $5,000 per year. 

I was interested to note that this seems to tie in pretty well with 
the experience of Pan American as quoted by Mr. Lipscomb. This 
is generally in the same area. 

Another interesting thing is that over the years, now, for 5 years 
in a row, 65 percent of the people that we have been carrying are 
first riders, taking their first trip to Europe—at least since the war. 
I think our question was so phrased. If they had had a prewar trip 
it wouldn’t show up in the questionnaire, but I doubt that there were 
many of them. 

In the introduction of our tourist services, the overall percentage 
of the first riders has stayed the same, although more first riders are 
on tourist flights than there are on our first-class flights, as indicated 
in our last year’s experience. 

We have gone farther into the tourist service than some other com- 
panies have. We are probab ily carrying it 2 tourist passengers 
and operating almost 2 tourist flights to every first-class flight that 
we run and probably w ill continue that experience this year. 

There was one other item that relates to the economic status of the 
average traveler that vou might find interesting and that is that last 
year, a group of fac tory girls from the Gener: al Electric plant out in 
the vicinity of Fort Wayne, the average wage of these girls was $58 a 
week, and 140 of them had saved upe nough money through contribu- 
tions or salary deductions in their employee club there, so they were 
able to take a 3-week trip to Europe and they covered a lot of ground. 
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We have a similar group of telephone operators from Dayton, Ohio, 
going out this summer, and their average wage will probably be in 
the same bracket. The potential is really unlimited when you think 
that people in that income group are av: ailable and anxious to go to 
Europe if they just have made known to them a little more about how 
it can be accomplished. 

I know that the National Industrial Conference Board in its study 
of personnel policies reported that the average United States worker 
is now entitled to almost 3 weeks’ vacation a year. It is a day or two 
under. Those people with their average salaries are no different from 
the General Electric factory girls, or from the telephone operators 
who are going to go this year. 

On the volume of business we did, we figured we moved, as I say, 
about 110,000 people over the ocean last year, and excluding from that 
total the number of people who intended to stay in excess of 6 months— 
in other words, excluding the semipermanent overseas movers, and 
applying the average expenditure of a United States tourist abroad, 
as reported in the Survey of Current Business in June 1953, published 
by the Department of Commerce, we figured that the passengers we 
moved spent $50 million in Europe in 1953. Other carriers are in 
the position to make the exact same contribution in whatever areas 
they serve. 

We think that the collection of the information you have set out 
for this Commission to accomplish is one of the most important ob- 
jectives of your bill, gentlemen, and we would certainly be willing to 
cooperate in any way we could, to make available the results of these 
surveys, for example, and would be anxious for similar information 
from other sources, because it is a sales tool and we would like to use 
it and have the benefit of this type of information. 

We have some information also on the average length of stay; 25 
percent of our passengers intended to remain in Europe 6 months; 
50 percent, or over 50 percent, indicated a stay between 3 weeks and 
3 months; and 20 percent of that total figure I gave you awhile ago 
intended to stay less than 3 weeks. There is a noticeable volume of 
people who are going over for short periods of time and taking the 
advantage of the lower fares that enable them to make a trip like that 
economically feasible. 

I have cited these figures, Mr. Chairman, only to give you examples 
of the type of information that could become available for collection 
and publication by your proposed Commission, and I also wanted to 
point out the volume who move abroad on the tourist services as being 
responsive to this other objective of encouraging additional capacity 
available at lower cost. We are wholeheartedly with you in that 
idea. Other than that I 4 wish to repeat our wholehearted en 
dorsement for this plan. We believe it serves and can serve a very 
definite need. 

There are at the moment, I believe, 50 members of the International 
Union of Official Travel Organizations: 32 of the members have offices 
in New York City. Even Yugoslavia has a tourist bureau office up 
in New Yor k ¢ ‘ity, and 50 countries in all think it isa good ide “a, and 
32 countries are willing to spend money to have an office in New York 
just to promote travel to their own areas. You certainly have an 
internationally accepted precedent for your proposal. 

Thank you. 
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Mr. Javits. Mr. Le( ‘ompte—— 

Mr. LeComere. Mr. Taylor, your company is the one known as 
TWA? 

Mr. Taytor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. LeCompte. What is the name of that ? 

Mr. Taywor. Trans ag Airlines. 

Mr. LeComete. Is your company, like Mr. Lipscomb, just inter- 
national, country-to-country travel? You do have domestic travel ? 

Mr. Taytor. We have domestic routes, and we go to Europe. 

Mr. LeCompte. Do mail contracts contribute an important part of 
the OTOSS rer epits of your company and all companies 4 

Mr. Taytor. Internat ionally or domest ically or both ¢ 

Mr. LeComere. Either way and both. 

Mr. Tayvor. Well, international last year, we had $52 million in 
revenues, and only $3 million of it was mail pay from Uncle Sam. 
Domestically we had $134 million and about $5.5 million from Uncle 
Sam. 

Mr. LeCompte. Some of the wholly domestic lines would have a 
bigger percent of their receipts derived from mail contracts, wouldn't 
they, or would they ? 

Mr. TAYLOR. Yes, sir; they would. 

Mr. LeCompte. I have heard they would. 

Another question that is purely to satisfy my curiosity and has 
nothing to do with this bill—I could have asked Mr. Lipscomb or 
others—how are airports maintained? Are they maintained by the 
airlines, like Idlewild, and LaGuardia and the National Airport here ¢ 
Do airplanes share the expense of maintaining the airports! 

Mr. Tayxor. They certainly do, sir, by virtue of the landing fees, 
of rentals, and payment for services. 

Mr. LeCompre. Private planes, though, come into these big airports. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Yes, Sl ; they do. 

Mr. LeCompte. Bo the “y pay for coming in? 

Mr. Taytor. Yes, sir. Just like going in a parking lot. 

Mr. LeComrre. Well, who owns these airfields? Does a separate 
corporat ion own them ? 

Mr. Taynor. Usually they are municipal activities. 

Mr. LeCompte. The Government contributed enormous sums to this 
one here, I think. 

Mr. Tayvor. It did to get it started, the Washington Airport, but 
the report last year, I think, showed it was self-maintained. 

Mr. LeCompre. And had refunded the Government for the amount 
of money it put into it? 

Mr. Taytor. I don’t know. I doubt it. 

Mr. LeComrre. Well, you share the expense of maintaining that? 

Mr. Taytor. Yes. 

Mr. LeComrprr. That is what I thought would have to be the sit- 
uation. 

Mr. Javirs. I can advise the gentleman that in New York the air- 
ports are handled by the port authority, which is a bistate, govern- 
mental creation of New Jersey and New York, and it has operated 

» far the airports at a loss, though the airlines do pay rental, serv- 
ice, et cetera, and it pays interest and amortizes prince ipal on the debt. 

Mr. LeComrre. Thank you. That is all the questions I have. 

Mr. Javirs. Mr. Harrison—— 
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Mr. Harrison. I bet they don’t charge you as much to land as they 
do to park in a parking lot in Washington. 

Let me ask you this: Did I understand you to say that evidence 
along this line was put before the Randall Commission 

Mr. Taytor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harrison. Did the Commission make any comment on it in its 
report ¢ 

Mr. Taytor. Yes, sir; they did. 

Mr. Harrison. Can you summarize it for me? 

Mr. Taytor. I have an exc erpt from the Randall Commission re- 
port here, which is exactly on the point of the proposal which Mr. 
Javits has here. I will submit it to him or you can have it if you 
wish for the record. 

Mr. Javits. Mr. Harrison, if you will permit us, would you mind 
if he put in, as part of the answer to your question, the statement of 
the Randall Commission? It is only about a paragraph long. 

Mr. Harrison. That will be s: atisfactory. 

Mr. Javits. Will you read that. 

Mr. Taytor (reading) : 

The “ommission recommends consideration of means of facilitating the issu- 
ance of passports and visas to tourists, and close cooperation with foreign gov- 
ernments through our missions abroad to insure ease of entry and adequacy 
of accommodation for travelers abroad. The duty-free allowance for tourists 
which, in effect, now amounts to $500 exercisable once every 6 months, should 
be increased to $1,000. The President should direct the appropriate depart- 
ments of the Government to encourage the promotion of tourism. 

Mr. Harrison. They do not recommend appointment of a commis- 
sion but they did recommend those things. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Javirs. Thank you, Mr. Harrison. 

Mr. Carnahan 

Mr. Carnauan. Do you fly around-the-world tours? 

Mr. Taytor. No, sir; we do not. We go as far as India, and stop. 

Mr. Javirs. Thank you very much. 

Now, the next witnesses have chosen to testify together. Their inter- 
ests are apparently the same. The next witnesses are Royal W. Ryan, 
president of the National Association of Travel Organizations; Mr. 
James L. Bossemeyer, who is the executive vice president of the Na- 
tional Association of Travel Organizations; and Mr. Clarence Arata, 
who is the executive director of the Greater National Capital Commit- 
tee, Washington Board of Trade. 

I gather Mr. Ryan will do the speaking first. 

Will you gentlemen sit right up here with the witness. 





STATEMENT OF ROYAL W. RYAN, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF TRAVEL ORGANIZATIONS 


Mr. Ryan. To facilitate our presentation I will make a statement. 

My name is Royal W. Ryan. I am executive vice president, New 
York Convention and Visitors Bureau, 500 Park Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. I am appearing before you in my capacity as president of the 
National Association of Travel Organizations, which maintains head- 
quarters at 1424 K Street NW., Washington, D. C. I shall refer to 
this organization during my statement by its initials NATO. Since 
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our organization was founded, in 1941, we claim prior rights to our 
famous initials over a more recent and perhaps more w idely known or- 
ganization which uses them—the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 

Mr. Javirs. Will you tell us the connection, if any, between this or- 
ganization and the organization for which Mr. McGrath testified. 

Mr. Ryan. Mr. McGrath represents a different segment of the travel- 
promotion industry. He represents the travel agent. This organiza- 
tion represents all of the travel-promotion or ganizations throughout 
the country. The membership includes nonprofit organizations, as I 
shall presently show. 

Mr. Javits. I see you develop that. Go right ahead. 

Mr. Ryan. NATO, the travel organization, is the national trade 
association of the United States travel industry. Its members include 
such well known and highly regarded organizations heading impor- 
tant segments of the travel business as the American Automobile Asso- 
ciation, the American Hotel Association, the American Merchant 
Marine Institute, Inc., the Air Transport Association of America, the 
National Bus Traffic Association, the Federation for Railway Progress, 
the Gray Line Sightseeing Co.’s, Associated, the American Motor 
Hotel Association, and others. Many individual railroads, airlines, 
steamship companies, buslines, and sightseeing companies are members. 

An extremely important segment of our membership is made up of 
the nonprofit public and semipublic organizations which promote 
travel to communities, cities, areas, States, and Territories throughout 
the Nation. Examples of these organizations are the Michigan Tourist 
Council, the official and State-supported travel-promotion instrumen- 
tality for the State of Michigan; the Florida State Advertising Com- 
mission, a similar organization maintained in that State; the Redwood 
Empire Association, a regional travel-promotion organization in Cali- 
fornia; and my own organization, the New York Convention and 
Visitors Bureau, which is the official travel-promotion organization for 
New York City. 

Organizations of this type organized NATO in 1941. They are 
still highly regarded as a neutral rallying point for all segments of 
the travel industry represented in our association. It is a matter of 
record that every president of our association has, to this date, been a 
member of this State, regional, and metropolitan group of nonprofit 
travel promotion organizations. I am proud to be a representative 
of this group. 

Since this association was formed in 1941 by the community, State, 
and regional travel promotion organizations, and since this group was 
joined by the important national associations which I have already 
mentioned, practically all other interests in the travel promotion field 
have joined forces with us. 

I have already mentioned the transportation lines and automo- 
bile clubs. To these, I must add the oil companies, hotels, resorts, 
motels, travel attractions, highway associations, travel agencies, the 
metropolitan newspapers which publish special travel sections, the 
consumer magazines which feature travel as a matter of universal 
interest, the advertising agencies which serve the firms in the travel 
business, the manufacturers of photographic equipment, luggage, 
sporting goods, and special clothing used for travel purposes, and the 
entertainment enterprises which cater so exclusively to people who are 
away from home. 
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We have as members of our association the Rand McNally Co., the 
H. M. Gousha Co., General Drafting Co., and other organizations 
which issue maps, guides, and authentic travel publications of various 
kinds. I could name many other types of enterprises which are 
affiliated with us or who cooperate closely with us. 

The great majority of the members of NATO are interested pri- 
marily in domestic travel. But many are engaged in international 
travel and many are engaged in both domestic and international travel 
activities. 

Among those serving international travel are some of our airline 
members, ste: unship lines, and travel agents. Nearly all of our news- 
paper and magazine members are interested in both domestic and 
international travel. Our port cities have a great stake in interna- 
tional travel. And all of our members, without exception, are inter- 
ested in developing international travel to the United States of 
America. 

With this much by way of background as to our association, may I 
say that we heartily favor the adoption by the Congress of House Joint 
Resolution 350 and Senate Joint Resolution 117, and we offer our full 
cooperation to the United States Travel Commission, which we under- 
stand will be established if the joint resolution is passed. 

As we interpret House Joint Resolution 350, the objective is to pro- 
mote the foreign policy of the United States by fostering international 
travel. We know of no way in which the friendship and esteem in 
which this Nation is held by people all over the world can be more 
effectively advanced than by having our people visit foreign countries 
and by having people from foreign countries visit the United States 
of America. 

In forming our opinion about the joint resolutions, we are very 
careful to make sure that it provides a framework within which a 
United States Travel Commission could consider the promotion of 
travel into and from the United States. 

Travel from the United States to other countries is already highly 
developed and no doubt is capable of further development. But travel 
into the United States is a matter which has been severely neglected. 

It is a fine thing for our people to visit other countries to see first- 
hand, what conditions in these countries are, to know and be friendly 
with the people there, and to leave behind dollars so sorely needed to 
maintain our international! trade. 

But it would also be a fine thing if we would make a more concen- 
trated effort than we have ever done before to get people from foreign 
countries to visit the United States of America. We must make it 
easier than it is now for people from other countries to visit the 
United States of America. We must make certain that they are well 
received, well treated, and get to see as much of our country as possible. 

A person who visits the United States of America, receives a warm 
and friendly treatment and goes back to tell his neighbors about. this 
country, can carry more conviction than we can possibly impart 
through sanded and broadcast words in his eee, important as 
such measures may be. 

For these reasons we believe that the problem of promoting the 
foreign policy of the United States by fostering international travel 
becomes a problem of fostering reciprocal tr avel, or travel into as well 
as from the United States of America. And of these two phases of 
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the problem, fostering travel into the United States presents more 
difficulties than the other phase. 

We have never been a host nation. Our people go everywhere in 
the world that they are welcome. Our port cities and our transporta- 
tion lines make a real effort to attract visitors to the United States of 
America. But asa nation, we have never devised methods of inviting 
people to visit this country. We have never tried to make it easy for 
visitors to enter this country. On the contrary, in our anxiety to 
exclude undesirable alien immigrants, we have erected formidable 
barriers which the friendly visitor must overcome at far greater 
effort than it is necessary for him to expend in entering almost any 
other friendly country. These difficulties are graphically set forth in 
the article by Lester Velie entitled “Our Shabby Welcome to Foreign- 
ers” which appeared in the January 1954 issue of Reader’s Digest. If 
this article has not been made a part of the record of this hearing, I 
earnestly request that this be done. 

When you, Mr. Chairman, as author of House Joint Resolution 350, 
were good enough to submit the advance copy of your bill to our associ- 
ation for comment and suggestions, we sent. back to vou the wording of 
a proposed new clause in the bill which in our opinion concisely sum- 
marizes what needs to be done about this matter of making the United 
States of America a host nation. The clause suggested that the United 
States Travel Commission should seek to “improve the position of the 
United States as a host nation by encouraging the people of all friendly 
nations to visit this country, through the easing and improvement of 
entrance requirements and welcoming techniques, the development of 
better facilities for overcoming the difficulties which non-English 
speaking visitors may encounter and by developing proper facilities 
for inviting prospective visitors to come to this country and for serv- 
icing requests for information, concerning the travel attractions and 
facilities which the United States has to offer 

We appreciate the manner in which you did include these provisions, 
ina broad way. We know that the wording of legislation must be 
broad in scope, but if any revisions of House Joint Resolution 350 are 
made before its adoption we hope that consideration will be given to 
including these precise words. We know that their inclusion would 
remove some possible misconception as to the intent of the resolution 
and would broaden the base of the support for it in travel circles. 

In all phases of the problem of promoting the foreign policy of the 
United States by fostering international travel, it is extremely im- 
portant that this be done in such manner as to conserve and strengthen 
the travel business in the United States of America. The amount of 
travel which can be sent abroad without ill effects upon domestic 
travel enterprises must be carefully gaged and will be dependent, to 
some extent, upon the counteracting flow of travel attracted from 
foreign countries. 

The travel business in the United States is a huge business. Too 
many people are unaware of its importance. When you consider the 
thousands of enterprises, large and small, required to furnish trans- 
portation, food, accommodations, entertainment, special clothing and 
equipment, information and services to people on the move in this 
country the economic importance of travel becomes apparent. 

Our association estimates that the total United States consumer ex- 
penditures for travel for business and pleasure, at home and abroad, 
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during 1953 amounted to more than $24 billion. Travel is the great 
distributor of wealth in the United States. It is the lifeblood of 
countless communities and is of great importance to the business life 
in all communities. 

Between 5 and 6 percent of our total consumer expenditures for 
travel are spent on foreign travel. It is important that this ratio be 
not too greatly disturbed. Hence, one way to compensate for a greater 
outlay for foreign travel is to develop a compensating flow from 
abroad. 

From all of this, it becomes apparent that the Federal Government 
needs to take a greater interest in the travel business. It is also ob- 
vious that a United States Travel Commission, such as would be es- 
tablished under the provisions of House Joint Resolution 350, is 
needed to make a thorough study of these needs and to recommend 
permanent legislation. 

Parts of the job that need to be done can be done by the travel 1 
dustry. Other parts, such as the streamlining of entrance require 
ments and the careful weighing of the effects of travel promotion pro- 
grams on our domestic economy, our international trade, and our for 
eign relations, will inevitably require Government action. 

Thank you very much for the privilege of appearing before you 
to present the views of the National Association of Travel Organi 
zations. 

If we have any discussion, I would like to have Mr. Arata and Mr. 
Bossemeyer have the privilege of joining in. 

Mr. Javirrs. Mr. LeCompte. 

Mr. LeCompre. I have no questions. 

Mr. Javirs. Mr. Harrison. 

Mr. Harrison. I think you have a fine statement there. I can say 
you have removed the one hesitancy I have had about supporting this 
resolution. 

Agreeing with the objective that you have, how, as a practical propo- 
sition, would you ac ‘omplish expansion of foreign trade in this coun 
try, or foreign travel or tourism in this country ? 

Mr. Ryan. We plan to distribute through NATO literature adver- 
tising this country’s attractions, giving information about entrance 
requirements, and to do a general promotion job for the travel indus- 
try inthiscountry. I think it falls within the province of the Federal 
Government to assist in making dollars available to people in foreign 
countries so they can travel here. 

Now, during the course of the year many travel officials from for- 
cign countries come to New York or through New York and we rub 
elbows with them and have a chance to talk with them, and I am told 
by many of them that the people of their countries, many of them, do 
have the money to travel but they are forbidden the dollars to make 
that possible; and if this Commission could study some method by 
which our Government could make dollars available to these people, 
it would be a big boon to the travel industry in the United States. 
Perhaps our Government could use dollars to buy their currence y, to 
vive them the dollars to travel, and then use their currence y to defr: ay 
some of our governmental expense in some of these countries—I don’t 
know enough about this to say how it should be done. 
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Mr. Harrison. That is what I wanted to get at. How, as a prac- 
tical proposition, can we provide them with the dollars without giving 
them to them ? 

Mr. Ryan. Some of these travel people from other countries have 
made the suggestion to me that perhaps this Government could buy 
foreign exchange and use the foreign exchange to pay some of its bills 
in those countries and thereby make additional dollars available. I 
don’t know whether that is practical or not, but that comes in a sug 
gestion to me from a travel agent in Holland. I asked a travel agent 
from Great Britain to comment on it, and he thought well of it. 

Mr. Harrison. Don’t we have now, Mr. Chairman, an enormous 
surplus of counterpart money / 

Mr. Javrrs. In some countries, Mr. Harrison. I was going to de 
velop that with the witness. You cannot answer it right across the 
board. There are countries in which we have large counterpart funds. 
There are other countries which would be very capable of sending 
their people to travel in this country. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES L. BOSSEMEYER, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESI- 
DENT, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TRAVEL ORGANIZATIONS 


Mr. Bossemeyer. If I may add a few words to this. So often when 
any of us talk about travel abroad, either our people going abroad or 
other people coming here, we think exclusively of Europe. It is nat 
ural that we do so. It is true there is a problem at this time of how 
Europeans would get dollars to come here. Perhaps they would have 
more difficulty than many other people. 

However, we find that there are restricted areas throughout the 
world where the difficulty in getting dollars may not be so great. We 
presently have a considerable stream of travel into the United States 
from Cuba. It is a small country, but, nevertheless, it is only 90 
miles from Miami, and lots of their people come over here. They have 
no restrictions that I know of at this time on their currency and are 
ible to come over here and spend their money. 

As you know, there are several republics in South America that are 
quite wealthy from the standpoint of oil production right now, and 
those people could come here. 

I have a brother who has lived for over 20 years in southern Brazil. 
He is an electrical engineer there and he says he has many, many 
friends in Brazil who are abundantly able to come to the United States 
and spend a great deal of money, but their language is against them 
foronething. They speak Portuguese down there and it is more natu- 
ral for them to go to Europe; also, there is the fact that they receive 
absolutely no encouragement to come to this country. Nobody ever 
invites them tocome. The *y have no means of knowing that the people 
of the United States want them to come up here. 

So we think that there is a great deal of work to be done in develop- 
ing the United States as a host nation and by starting in and concen- 
trating, perhaps, on a few of these limited areas where something can 
be done now, that, later on, if our whole plan is successful, the Euro- 
pean nations will get on their feet and we can expect a great deal of 
traffic from there. 
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We think right now, though, there is a surprising amount of travel 
altogether from Europe, one way or another, and it probably could 
be stimulated to be more than it is now. 

Mr. Harrison. Your language problem is one that is for your 
industry solely, is it not? 

Mr. Bossemeyer. It isa very great problem. However, I have been 
able to travel a little bit on a worldwide scale and I find that in most 
nations people have a greater facility for foreign languages than we 
do. Here we speak English, but almost anywhere else you go in the 
world you find people have a facility for speaking several languages 
and there are a surprising number of people who speak English. I 
believe that among the people who would come to the United States 
there would be a problem on languages, but there would be a surpris- 
ing number of people all over the world who could come here and get 
by from the standpoint of language difficulties. 

I would like to add, too, what a tremendous and encouraging thing 
our present exchange of travel with Canada is. A few years ago 
they had to restrict their people and not allow them to come down here 
or spend very much money when they did come down. However, in 
1948 they were able to remove that restriction. 

Of course, they are right across the border; they speak our language; 
they get our magazines; they see our television programs and they 
know “they are welcome; so the people of Canada, with its limited 
population—I believe 11 million people in 1952—I haven’t got the 
totals for 1953 yet, but in 1952 the 11 million ee in Canada sent 
visitors down here who spent, I believe it was, $274 million, and we 
sent our visitors up to Canada quite freely and our people spent $257 
million, I believe it was, in Canada. So here we have a picture of 
this fine neighbor of ours with fewer people than we have and they 
spent more money in the United States visiting us than our great popu- 
lation spent visiting the people in Canada. 

Mr. Harrison. That is a result of a change in our liquor laws, 
maybe. 

Mr. Bossemeryer. Possibly. At any rate, for a long time the people 
in the travel business have been faced with a one-way street, as we have 
to call it, except for visitation between the United States and Canada. 
We have to sit back and watch our people go everywhere to spend 
their dollars, with very little coming back. We refer to it as the one- 
way street in travel. As you will note from our testimony, we realize 
the importance of our people going everywhere, and we want them to, 
but we are anxious to develop a two-way street as much as we can. 

Mr. Harrison. There is suspicion around this Capitol lately that 
maybe the travel from Puerto Rico might be restricted. 

Thank you, sir. 

Mr. CarNAHAN. Mr. Ryan, do you have any figures on the increase 
or decrease of foreign travel in this country over the last 5 years? 

Mr. Ryan. I don’t have such figures. Do you, Mr. Bossemeyer ? 

Mr. Bossemeyer. I can’t quote them offhand, but we have such 
figures available. There has been a steady increase eac in year since 
the war, and I believe that in 1958—that is the fiscal year starting 
the middle of 1952 and the middle of 1953—the figures an that 
nearly 400,000 people came to the United States from points other 
than Canada. That may seem like a small number, but it is a larger 
number than most people expect it to be. 
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Mr. Carnanwan. Has the increase kept up with the increase of 
Americans traveling in foreign countries? 

Mr. Ryan. No. 

Mr. Bossemeyer. Well, the total volume is so small. That is, the 
comparison of the number coming in from abroad to those going out 
is very small. I doubt that there is any direct ratio. There has 
been an increase but I don’t think it is comparable. 

Mr. Javits. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. CarnaHAn. Yes. 

Mr. Javits. Could you give us some figures for the record on that, 
Mr. Bossemeyer! Could you give us figures on the income and the 
outgo ¢ 

Mr. Bossemeyer. I will be glad to prepare a report on that. 

(The information requested follows:) 


Passengers arrived in the United States from foreign countries; years ended 
June 30, 1947 to 19538 and July to December 1953 


| 
By sea and by air By sea By air 

Period _ y ' : ; - 

Potal liens |Citizens| Total Aliens |Citizens| Total Aliens |Citizens 

1947 829, 540 | 401, 531 428,009 | 356,426 | 202,063 | 154,363 | 473,114 | 199, 468 273, 646 

1948 } 1,023,742 | 490, 211 533, 531 491, 427 252, 198 | 239,229 | 532,315 | 238,013 294, 302 

1949 1, 104, 473 | 497,481 | 606,992 | 502,593 | 241.850 | 260,743 | 601,880 | 255, 631 346, 249 

1950 | 1,182,152 | 530,209 | 651,943 | 601,543 | 305,210 | 296,333 | 580,609 | 224 999 355, 610 

1951 _. 1, 282,165 | 532,463 | 749,702 | 547,866 | 262,839 | 285,027 | 734,299 | 269, 624 464, 675 

1952 1, 433,010 | 635,902 | 797,108 | 622,705 325,016 | 297,689 | 810,305 | 310, 886 199, 419 

1953 1, 486, 440 | 565, O5¢ 921, 384 | 576,388 | 232,961 | 343,427 | 910,052 | 332,095 577, 957 

July to Decem- 

ber 1953 871,612 | 315,449 | 556,163 | 352,713 | 123,065 | 229,648 | 518,899 | 192, 384 326, 515 

Not! Prepared by Statistics Branch, Administrative Division, Immigration and Naturalization 
Service, U. 8, Department of Justice 
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Mr. Harrison. Mr. Chairman, right at that point may I make a 
suggestion: I think it would help this record if at some point in it, 
either in connection with your testimony or otherwise, you amplify 
your views a little as to what the Government could do about the 
dollar problem. 

Mr. Bossemerer. Well, frankly, in preparing our testimony today 
we made a very serious attempt to hold it to a bare statement of posi- 
tion because it is a temptation to get into the field of actually present- 
ing the material that should go to this Commission after it is formed 
but we would be glad to have the opportunity to put more material 
into the record. 

Mr. JAvirs. Will you do that, please. 

(The information requested follows :) 


FUNCTIONS WHICH A UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT TRAVEL OFFICE SHOULD PERFORM 


A STATEMENT BY THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TRAVEL ORGANIZATIONS, MARCH 30, 
1954 


Basic considerations.—The National Association of Travel Organizations has 
for many years favored the establishment of a travel office within the United 
States Government. It is believed that this step is absolutely necessary if this 
Nation is to reap the full benefits, both economic and social, from the movement 
of our people abroad and from increased visitation in this country by people 
from other nations. If the United States Government established a travel office, 
it will be taking a step long since taken by nearly all foreign governments. 

Joint action required.—In recommending the establishment of a travel office 
within the United States Government, the United States travel industry as rep- 
resented by the National Association of Travel Organizations wishes to empha- 
size the fact that the travel industry is not asking the Federal Government for 
favors or subsidies for the industry. The industry is ready and willing to 
assume the responsibility and the cost of advertising and promotional campaigns 
designed to induce people to travel. The industry can and will provide the 
facilities and services needed by travelers. However, action by the Federal 
Government on five specific matters is imperative if international travel is to 
be expanded and the further development of our domestic travel industry is to 
be assured. 

The five functions which a United States Government travel office must perform 
are as follows: 

(1) The easing of requirements for admitting visitors to the United States. 

(2) Effective coordination of the work of the various Federal departments 
and agencies whose functions affect the travel business. 

(3) Effective use of top level United States diplomatic and commercial 
representatives in foreign countries to encourage a mutually beneficial 
exchange of travel between the United States and other countries. 

(4) Provide official and skilled representation for the United States Goy- 
ernment at international meetings and conferences pertuining to the develop- 
ment of travel. 

(5) Development of research and statistical services pertaining to travel 
in order that a proper balance may be maintained between international and 
domestic travel activities, and that the further development of travel enter- 
prises and services may be encouraged. 

It will be seen that both the travel industry and the United States Government 
have definite responsibilities if the United States is to encourage international 
travel and the further development of its own travel industry as other nations 
do. 

It will also be seen that the five functions which a United States travel office 
should perform all involve cooperative action with the Departments of State, 
Commerce, Treasury, Health, Education, and Welfare, Agriculture, Interior, and 
others. 

It is essential, therefore, that a United States Government travel office, if es- 
tablished, should either be set up as an independent commission, with repre- 
sentation or the Commission from the Departments and agencies so vitally 
coneerned in travel matters, or, if it is established as a bureau or office within one 
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of the Government departments, it should be authorized to maintain an official 
advisory board with members representing the other agencies. 

In all five of the fields of activity outlined, it is absolutely essential that the 
overall policies and procedures needed to implement a successful travel program 
be devised by a Government travel office manned with personnel thoroughly ex- 
perienced in the travel business. 

It is believed that a United States Government travel office could always be 
a compact and relatively inexpensive operation, but that its highest ranking 
official should be as nearly as possible on the Cabinet level in order that the 
agency would have the prestige required by its international activities and by 
its dealings with the heads of other agencies of our Federal Government. 


Mr. LeCompre. Speaking about the Canadian travel back and 
forth, besides the proximity, the passport and visa problem isn’t very 
much. It is easy to go back and forth. 

Mr. BossemMeyer. There is no passport at all. You have to estab- 
lish identity at the border and be able to prove you are a United 
States citizen and then you go each way. 

Mr. LeCompre. That lends, also, to the travel back and forth? 

Mr. Bossemeyer. Very much. 

Mr. LeComrre. I have no other questions. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Javits. Mr. Ryan, I would like to make as part of your testi- 
mony, if it is agreeable to you, this article by Mr. Velie in the January 
1954 issue of the Reader’s Digest. 

(The article referred to follows :) 


{The Reader's Digest, January 1954] 


Vany travelers from abroad who must pass through the United States take home 
sorry memorics. Often treated as suspects, held under armed guard, virtually 
incommunicado, they learn new facts about the land of the free 


Our SHABBY WELCOME TO FOREIGNERS 
(By Lester Velie) 


As a result of shortsighted, mismanaged and frequently inhuman official 
behavior the United States too often turns would-be friendly visitors into 
bewildered and unfriendly critics. Incredible acts of bureaucratic bungling by 
our consuls abroad and by officials at our ports of entry are fast gaining us a 
reputation as a nation which gives the foreign visitor a hard time. Witness the 
experience of Vico Mitrani, an Italian businessman who recently paused at La 
Guardia Airport, New York, on a flight from Portugal to Mexico. 

“Your transit visa, please,” the immigration inspector demanded. 

“The airline said I didn’t need any. The stop here is only two hours, and I will 
not leave the airport,” said Mitrani. 

“We'll teach the airline to follow regulations,” said the inspector. Every 
foreigner entering—or even passing through—the United States must have a 
transit visa or a form (1-419) waiving the visa but assigning him to “protective 
custody” until he leaves the country. 

Through a technical error Signor Mitrani had neither. Although his plane 
was already warming up, be was hustled from the airport as though he had 
committed a criminal act. He was held overnight under guard, then shipped 
back to Portugal. 

Two days later Mitrani was back at La Guardia. He had crossed the ocean 
three times in four days and, exhausted, looked forward to several days’ rest in 
New York. He had his transit visa this time, but now another piece of redtape 
tripped him up. Could Mitrani put up a $500 bond to assure his departure? 
Mitrani, an importer with a substantial deposit in Credit Suisse in New York, 
reached for his wallet. But once again the welcome mat was pulled out from 
under him. 

“Sorry, no cash,” said the inspector. “We can only take a surety bond or 
United States Treasury bond. That’s the regulation.” It was Sunday after- 
noon; no such bond could be had; Mitrani was locked up at Ellis Island. Re- 
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leased the next day, he was free to spend some time in New York. But he wanted 
no part of it. He took the first plane out. No one knows evractly what he tells 
his friends about America. 

This is no isolated instance. At our airports and steamship docks tradi- 
tional American friendliness too often is supplanted by an unnatural and 
unbecoming hostility and distrust. Some of the fault lies in the complexities of 
our immigration law, but much of the trouble stems from the unimaginative way 
the law is administered. “Don’t-stick-your-neck-out” officials apply the rule book 
with such narrow, bureaucratic caution that embittered foreigners say we're 
shutting the United States behind a “legal curtain.” 

Cuban citizen Miguel Francisco Roman traveling from Haiti to Havana 
tonched down recently at Miami. Our immigration inspectors took a look at 
his passport and promptly sent him back to Haiti. The book says that, for a 
Cuban citizen to stay in the United States for even a half-hour refueling stop, 
his passport has to be good for 60 days. Seflor Roman’s passport failed to meet 
this requirement. It was good for only 58 days. 

This hyperconcern about travelers passing through, en route to another 
destination, is a fetish which most countries find unnecessary Only 18 of the 
135 countries through which traffic moves today require transit visas. Outside 
the Iron Curtain an American has the run of almost all the world; he can circle 
the planet, alighting in transit in 117 countries without prior permission. 

rhe foreign visitor, whose country treats Americans so open-handedly, runs 
into a maze of restrictions as soon as he begins to plan to travel to or through 
this country. He finds that America has a two-platoon system—a double gantlet 
of screening officialdom. First, the United States consul abroad. 

To get a transit visa, good for a few hours’ wait at the airport in the United 
States, the visitor must satisfy virtually the same financial, health, and political 
purity requirements that he would need to immigrate here. He must apply 
in person, be fingerprinted, furnish three identical photographs, fill out four 
nonimmigrant visa applications and temporary permit entry forms. He must 
provide medical and police certificates and satisfy the consul he is free of 
subversive sentiments. For this he can be asked to answer a questionnaire 
probing his past travels, all his past home addresses, his political contributions. 

Getting a transit visa, even for an established local businessman, takes up to 
eight weeks at Amsterdam, Netherlands, six weeks to six months in Berlin, 
four weeks in Rome, two weeks at Oslo, Norway. There are some excep 
tions: in London or Brussels, for example, a businessman can get a transit visa 
na few days. But if the applicant is not a long-established resident, or if 
security questions are raised, getting a transit visa may take months. 

Once the visa has been granted, the traveler from abroad believes he is “in.” 
He has been found to be acceptable to Uncle Sam. He is not disillusioned until 
he lands on American soil and bumps into the second platoon—the immigration 
inspectors at our gates. Then disillusion can descend swiftly. The visitor 
learns that the United States consul abroad, an arm of the State Department, 
only proposes. It is the Immigration and Naturalization Service inspector, an 
arm of the Justice Department, who disposes. The inquiry can start all over 
again, with new information demanded from the foreign visitor and with 
different and frequently more stringent restrictions applied against him. 

Former French Premier Antoine Pinay recently told an American audience: 
“When I was a boy it took weeks to make the journey to America, but the 
permission could be arranged in a matter of hours. Today we can fly the 
ocean in a few hours, but often it takes weeks and months to get clearance.” 

Suspicion of foreigners takes tangible form as “protective custody’—round- 
the-clock confinement under guard—when travelers without a visa pass through 
the United States en route tu other countries. 

At Idlewild Airport, New York, a key gateway, there is a “hold room” for 
such travelers waiting for connecting planes. Here, any day, you can find 
the merchant or engineer or tourist from Mexico or Argentina or Brazil who 
s on his way to Canada, Europe or Africa. Or European travelers waiting 
for connections to South America or the Far East. 

No one can go out for food. It is brought in. No one can leave the room to 
greet an American friend or relative who has come to the airport to help spend 
the waiting hours. Except for an emergency call to his consul no one can use 
the telephone. The traveler is virtually incommunicado. A guard bars the door. 

If the traveler without visa goes North in a plane that pauses at Cleveland or 
Buffalo, the airline must telephone ahead to immigration officials there, three 
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hours in advance of arrival, so that a guard can be dispatched to stand sentinel 
over the foreigner during the brief refueling stop. 

Should his departure from New York be delayed overnight, the traveler is taken 
under guard to a hotel. He does not register like other guests but signs in with 
a guard on a floor set aside for in-transit passengers. He is confined to his 
room. His meals are brought to him. Outside, in the corridor, guards watch 
each emergency exit, each elevator, each stairway. The foreigner is returned 
to the airport as he came, under guard. 

Many of the inconvenienced travelers are influential in their own communi 
ties. Almost all of them are honest, respectable citizens. When they tell of the 
humiliating treatment they received, they build reservoirs of ill will and resent 
ment abroad. 

Consider the case of Mrs. Elsie Blaine, wife of a New Zealand doctor, home 
ward bound from England with her 22-year-old son, a medical student Mrs 
Blaine was too ill to visit the American consul in London for a transit visa, so 
she tried her luck with the nonvisa procedure. When she arrived at San Fran 
cisco, she and her son were ordered to immigration detention quarters, there 
to wait the departure of their New Zealand plane—a week away. 

Mrs. Blaine found herself, as she recalls, in a “stone-floored room with barred 
windows and three unmade beds. A matron brought linen and left.” Her son 
shared a similar room with another detainee. 

Mrs. Blaine telephoned the British consul at San Francisco, who pleaded with 
local Immigration. Local Immigration called Washington. Nothing doing 
The consul called the British Embassy in Washington. The Embassy called the 
State Department. State called Justice, which finally acted. The Blaines, re 
leased at last, were taken under guard to a San Francisco hotel, kept under 
guard day and night, and then, still under guard, put aboard their plane for 
New Zealand. 

Back home, Mrs. Blaine told her story. The New Zealand Government, out 
raged, protested 

Some travelers, like Mexican citizen Fernando Varela, don’t go to their gov 
ernments. They write to their newspapers, which publish their adventures 
under such headlines as: “I Was Jailed in the Country of Liberties.’ 

“T was not permitted at any time to deplane at Dallas nor later at Washing 
ton but remained on board under strict vigilance as if I were a criminal,” Varela 
reported in the Mexico City newspaper El Redondel. “In my room in New 
York, a detective guarded me all night. * * * I shall be leaving tomorrow fo! 
Rome, where the liberties are terribly restricted, but where I believe, after this 
experience, I will find a paradise.” 

British Guiana citizen Nolan Leandro reported in his hometown newspaper, 
the Georgetown Daily Argosy, how he was refused permission in New York to 
eall ahead to Canada to arrange to be met, and how his sister, an American 
citizen, wasn’t allowed to see him. 

Xstablished businessmen, like ordinary travelers, run into our Legal Curtain 
and find it hurts. For years a respectable Toronto manufacturer, Harold Green 
leaf (that is not his name), had crossed into the United States almost monthly. 
Greenleaf is a native New Yorker who emigrated to Canada; he has business 
interests and many friends in the States. One day a border-point immigration 
inspector handed him a paper: “You are temporarily excluded from the United 
States as dangerous to its security.” 

Forty-five days later the exclusion became permanent. Stunned, Greenleaf 
asked border inspectors to explain. “Security,” was all they would say. The 
Canadian Legation in Washington couldn’t break through this ominous word 
either. Three anguished years passed. Greenleaf, ashamed to tell his United 
States business contacts of his plight, and unable to look after his interests, saw 
his $500,000 vearly business dwindle to $28,000. Meanwhile, he kept trying to 
discover the reason why the United States regarded him as dangerous 

Last summer Greenleaf retained a former Chairman of the United States 
Board of Immigration Appeals, Joseph Fanelli. The lawyer closeted himself 
with Greenleaf in his Toronto home for 10 days, probed his life back through the 
years. In 1948, it turned out, Greenleaf had opposed a plan for religious training 
in his community's schools. He felt it would discriminate against his faith. So 
he contributed to the campaign of the incumbent member of the provincial parlia- 
ment who promised to fight it. This legislator was a member of the Canadian 
Labor-Progressive Party, reputedly the successor to the outlawed Canadian Com 
munist Party. 
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When Greenleaf’s lawyer finally achieved a border hearing, the inspector 
agreed that Greenleaf was not subversive, that he had never belonged to the 
Communist Party or contributed to leftist causes. But still he ruled for exclu- 
sion. “Can’t stick my neck out on a security case like this,” he said. “But don’t 
worry, the Board of Appeals is sure te overrule me.” Last October the Board of 
Appeals did overrule the inspector. At a cost of $10,000 in lawyers’ fees and 
expenses and the near ruin of his business, Greenleaf was permitted to cross the 
border again. 

“There are many like Greenleaf in Canada,” said a prominent Canadian who 
has helped clear some. But not all of them have the luck or the money to be able 
to clear their names. Businessmen even have been turned back from our border 
for contributing to Canada’s Russian War Relief, headed during the war by Prime 
Minister Mackenzie King. 

Not only businessmen but teachers, writers, and scientists find the Legal 
Curtain is really a very thick wall. Visa ordeals and delays have so embittered 
foreign scientists that many shun the United States. As a result, important 
scientific congresses are being forced out of this country. The International 
Congress of Psychology, scheduled for the United States this year, will meet 
instead in Montreal. The International Congress of Genetics was shifted to 
Italy last year. The International Astronomical Union and the International 
Federation of Documentation went elsewhere. 

Most embittered, because it is not what they expect from traditional American 
fair play, are those visitors who are held at the airport or hustled off to Ellis 
Island or other detention quarters and held on undisclosed charges. A recent 
ease was that of Mrs. Alva Myrdal, Sweden's internationally famed sociologist 
and wife of Gunnar Myrdal, equally famed sociologist and a U. N. official. Mrs. 
Myrdal came to New York on U. N. business, carrying a G—4 visa, issued to U. N. 
officials, but was denied entry. She got in only after submitting to technical 
arrest and signing a parole agreement not to leave New York City without getting 
Immigration Service permission, a humiliation that deeply distressed her coun- 
trymen, including the Secretary General of the United Nations, Dag Ham- 
marskjéld. 

Of instances of this kind, French journalist Raymond Aron, a leading champion 
of the North Atlantic anti-Communist policy, recently said: “An enemy could 
searcely conceive a better way of damaging the reputation of the United States. 

What makes the enforcement officer, a rational American brought up in 
democratic traditions, aet in such dictatorial fashion? ‘To find the answer, 
let’s look at the way one officer works; the consul. 

For years, the consul’s responsibility was limited. He prepared reports on 
foreign business or got an American abroad out of an occasional scrape. Then 
the Internal Security Act of 1950 and the Immigration and Nationality Act of 
1952 converted him into a super-security officer. He has to be a combination 
detective and fudge. For this assignment, involving a mountain of new duties, 
Congress provided no new help; in fact, consular staffs have recently been cut. 

Congress has ordered the consul to bar all those who have been “exposed” to 
totalitarian doctrine. The consul is charged with excluding any alien who he 
has reason to suspect will be subversive when he enters the United States. How 
he determines “acceptability” is up to him. Since he can seldom be sure that a 
person has not been exposed, his general inclination is to say no. He can get in 
far less trouble by rejecting an applicant than by accepting one. Hence he is slow 
to say yes. 

To break through this barrier of super-caution, Representative Charles §S. 
Gubser (R., California) has introduced a bill to create Boards of Review to 
share responsibility with the consul. 

That would help. But meanwhile our policy of treating every foreign visitor 
as a suspect is hurting us abroad. The Communist press is quick to exploit the 
resulting ill will. So are the neutralists in Western Europe who use instances 
of American bureaucratic injustice to support their line that no better can be 
expected from Americans than from Russians. Europe is encouraged to say: 
“A plague on both your houses.” 

No one can deny that our problems of security are enormous, or that their 
importance is paramount. Sut our consular officials and our immigration per- 
sonnel are not equipped or qualified to serve as security officers. We do not 
add to our country’s strength by allowing minor immigration inspectors to treat 
every foreign businessman, every tourist and schoolteacher passing through our 
country as though he were an enemy agent. A recent issue of the Bulletin of 
Atomic Scientists was devoted to this question. 
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“Do we think so poorly of our security arrangements and of our FBI that we 
fear casual foreign visitors will steal our precious military secrets?” the lead 
editorial reasoned. “If our security measures are as poor as our immigration- 
law enforcers imply, then we shall certainly find little additional safety in 
{barring} European scientists and scholars who are neither spies nor political 
agitators.” 

“Our classified information must be zealously guarded,” said Harvard physicist 
Dr. J. H. Van Vieck. “But we dissipate our efforts when we fingerprint the 
tourist as well as the classified worker. The moment we start guarding our 
toothbrushes aud diamonds with equal zeal we lose fewer toothbrushes but 
more diamond rings.” 

Mr. Javits. I am deeply interested in the matter of travel into the 
United States and I am delighted that you emphasize it. I assure 
you I[ tried to include your ide “as, if not your spec ific language, which 
didn’t seem to work out in terms of legislative dr: aftsmanship, but 
I assure you we will reconsider the language of the bill, if it gets into 
executive session before our whole committee and there will be ample 
opportunity to buttress it in the way that you suggest. 

I would also like to ask you if it isn’t a fact that the counterpart 
funds which we have as a result of the operations of the European 
recovery and the mutual security programs, are restricted in their 
applicability to certain uses which would not include, as far as we are 
concerned, tourist travel to the United States? 

Mr. Ryan. | am not aware of that. 

Mr. Javits. And also we will, I hope, have the Treasury here to 
testify on the currency situation, but we deeply appreciate your ideas. 

Now, do you feel, despite the reluctance of all businessmen to get 
the Government into doing anything if they can avoid it, which is 
quite proper, do you feel that in order to really stimulate this business 
that you are discussing, some Government means would be desirable ? 

Mr. Ryan. Yes; I think there is a wonderful opportunity for the 
Government to assist private industry in generating travel, both ways. 

Mr. Javirs. Do you think this Travel Section which had been estab 
lished under the Department of Commerce, and which is now out of 
business, was adequate to do that job? 

Mr. Ryan. We never felt that it was adequate, that it had enough 
funds or sufficient scope. 

Mr. Javirs. Do you feel it needs a higher-level agency in the Gov- 
ernment ¢ 

Mr. Ryan. Very much higher level. 

Mr. Javirs. These travel commissions of other governments, are 
they higher level agencies than anything we have ever had? 

Mr. Ryan. They seem to be; yes. 

Mr. Javirs. Do they utilize the overseas machinery of those gov- 
ernments in a way which, of course, we have never done. That is, 
the outlets and the diplomatic establishments ? 

Mr. 7 in. Yes. 

Mr. Javirs. Which is something we don’t do. You think that is 
desirable? 

Mr. Ryan. Yes. 

Mr. Javrrs. Do you think that would help the travel business, both 
coming in and going out, materially ? 

Mr. Ryan. Yes. 

Mr. Javits. You people are really convinced that this is a thing 
we ought to do? 
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Mr. Ryan. I think this is a step that is long overdue and it is very 
important. 

Mr. Javrrs. Thank you very much. 

Are there any other questions ¢ 

Thank you very much, gentlemen. We appreciate your testimony. 
The committee will stand adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 11: 50 a. m., the subcommittee adjourned to recon- 
vene at the call of the chairman.) 





TO PROMOTE THE FOREIGN POLICY OF THE UNITED 
STATES BY FOSTERING INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL AND 
THE EXCHANGE OF PERSONS 


TUESDAY, MARCH 9, 1954 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON Foreign AFFAIRS, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON ForeEIGN Economic Pouicy, 
Washington, DG. 
The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, in room G-3, United States 
Capitol, at 10:15 a. m., Hon. Jacob K. Javits (chairman of the sub- 
committee) presiding. 
Mr. Javirs. The subcommittee will come to order. The first wit- 
ness is Mr. Gregory S. Prince, general solicitor of the Association of 
American Railroads. You may proceed, Mr. Prince. 


STATEMENT OF GREGORY S. PRINCE, GENERAL SOLICITOR, 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


Mr. Prince. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the subcommittee, my 
name is Gregory S. Prince. I am general solicitor of the Association 
of American Railroads, which is a voluntary association composed 
principally of what are known as class I railroads. Its members oper- 
ate about 95 percent of all railroad mileage and their annual revenues 
amount to about 95 percent of the total annual revenues of all rail- 
roads. They also operate about 99 percent of all the passenger miles 
in the country. 

l appear here to express very briefly the views of the association with 
regard to House Joint Resolution 350. 

The general purpose of the resolution is stated to be the promotion 
of the foreign policy of the United States by fostering international 
travel. Technical comments and discussion of the foreign policy of 
the United States and how it would be fostered by international travel 
would seem to be beyond the appropriate scope of the testimony by a 
representative of the railroads, and it is certainly a field in which the 
present witness would have no special competence. I assume that the 
aspect on which you would like to hear from us would be the effect 
which the proposal in the pending resolution might be expected to 
have on the railroad industry. 

In the recently submitted report to the President and the Congress 
by the Commission on Foreign Economie Policy, headed by Mr. Clar- 
ence B. Randall, the following was said under the heading “Tourism” : 

It is clearly important to the economic and social development of the free 
world that the United States Government promote foreign travel. Increased 
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travel abroad by Americans can make a substantial contribution over a period 
of time to increasing the dollar earnings of foreign countries. 

In general, these views would seem to be in accord with the philos- 
ophy of House Joint Resolution 350, but it will be noted that the state- 
ment of the Randall Commission on the subject of tourism and the 
recommendations which followed it related solely to encouragement 
of travel abroad by American citizens. Because of the concern of 
that Commission with the problem of creating greater dollar sarnings 
in foreign countries, it is understandable why this aspect of inter 
national travel was the one with which the Randall Commission was 
primarily concerned. 

However, it is our hope and we assume that the United States 
Travel Commission that would be created under House Joint Resolu- 
tion 350 would concern itself with the problem of promoting travel 
in the United States by foreigners as well as travel in foreign countries 
by Americans. 

From the standpoint of our foreign policy, it would seem to me 
that the stimulation of tr: oa in this country by foreigners would be 
at least equally as —_ int as the stimulation of travel abroad by 
Americans. I say that because it seems to me that the greater the 
number of foreigners who come to the United States, meet the average 
American in his home environment and see at firsthand the fruits of 
our economic and political systems, the better the understanding they 
will have of this country and the easier it will be for the United St: ites 
to reach international accords and maintain friendly relations with 
the governments of those people. With respect to this aspect of the 
problem I have the feeling that we “sell” our country better to for- 
eigners who visit the United States than we do through our tourists 
who travel abroad. 

As to the effects which the outcome of the study of the Travel Com- 
mission might have upon the railroads, I am inclined to think there 
would be less direct effect upon our industry than upon most of the 
other forms of transportation since we would not participate in the 
movement of persons to and from our shores across the ocean. 

However, we would expect to share in the movement to and from 
the ports of entry in the case of Americans going abroad and in what- 
ever movements in this country visitors from abroad might make. 
The stimulation of such travel would of course be helpful to all forms 
of transportation from a revenue standpoint, but more important 
than that, I think it would help create the kind of world conditions 
under which the present barriers to free communication and travel 
would be eliminated. In short, we are of the view that the objectives 
of the joint resolution are sound and will promote the best interests 
of the country as a whole. We therefore give the resolution our 
support. 

There is one last point I wish to mention. I note that the resolu- 
tion states particularly that any national, regional, and international 
agencies established for the purpose of stimulating and assisting the 
promotion of international travel should not engage in ac tivities that 
compete with the activities of private agencies. This we think is a 
highly important principle to preserve and should be emphasized in 
the report of the committee. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for the opportunity to appear before 
your committee. 
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Mr. Javits. Thank you, Mr. Prince. Mr. Harrison / 

Mr. Harrison. Assuming that travel by foreigners in this country 
was substantially expanded, are the railroads equipped to deal with 
the language barrier? Would it be of substantial benefit to encourage 
touring in this country by foreigners? 

Mr. Prince. No doubt that is a problem that would confront all 
forms of transportation. I would say that generally foreigners are 
reaching the point where most of them speak enough English to get 
along. It is becoming the second language in more countries than 
any other language. That was not formely the case, if I am not mis- 
taken. English has supplanted other languages as the second lan- 
guage, so that the language barrier is not as great a problem today as 
it would have been 15 or 20 years ago. We don’t have any plans to 
meet the problem, I will say, frankly. 

Mr. Harrison. What about the dollar shortage? What could the 
Government do in connection with that ? 

Mr. Prince. That isa problem I don’t think I would be very helpful 
to youon. I know that encouraging travel by Europeans would tend 
to reduce the dollars thatthey might use for other purposes. Perhaps 
that would be as good a purpose as any they could use those dollars for 
in normal times. 

Mr. Harrison. They don’t use them for food, so I don’t think they 
would use them for foreign travel. 

The railroads have no plan whereby they could work out any accep 
tance of local currencies, have they ? 

Mr. Prince. None whatsoever. 

Mr. Harrison. And would not consider it? 

Mr. Prince. I would imagine not. 

Mr. Harrison. That is all. 

Mr. Javits. Mr. Prince, is it a fact that the economic condition of 
the free world differs between countries? Some do have dollar ex 
change for travel and some do not: is that not true? 

Mr. Prince. I think that is correct. 

Mr. Javirs. I gather you are interested in travel from abroad into 
the United States, that you folks think that that can be very materi 
ally improved or increased ? 

Mr. Prince. We don’t think there is too much of it now. TI presume 
measures could be taken for the intelligent application of a program 
that would stimulate travel here. 

Mr. Javirs. You feel there is an increased market. that can be ob- 
tained for travel into the United States? 

Mr. Prince. I think undoubtedly under proper conditions that is 
correct. I don’t believe today’s conditions are such that we could 
look for any great amount of travel now. I think as far as travel in 
this country is concerned it would probably be something for the 
future, when world conditions have stabilized and people in foreign 
countries have more time to think about such matters as travel. 

Mr. Javirs. The railroads, I gather, are well able to handle addi- 
tional travel which would result ? 

Mr. Prince. We would be well able to do so; yes. There is no diffi- 
culty in that respect. 

Mr. Javirs. You feel the same is true of the whole tourist network 
of the country, hotels, and so forth ? 
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Mr. Prince. Undoubtedly; yes, sir. 

Mr. Javrrs. Is there any possibility that the railroads could work 
out some kind of overseas procurement which would produce dollars 
for travel on American railroads? Have they thought about that? 

Mr. Prince. No; that is the first time that thought has been sug- 
gested in my presence. I haven’t given it any thought. I can’t off- 
hand think of any way in which they could. Frankly, however, ] 
have given it no thought before this morning. 

Mr. Javirs. Thank you, Mr. Prince. We appreciate your testimony 
and your support. 

Our next witness is Miss Sally Butler, director of legislative re- 
search, General Federation of Women’s Clubs. Would you proceed. 
Miss Butler ? 


STATEMENT OF MISS SALLY BUTLER, DIRECTOR, LEGISLATIVE 
RESEARCH, GENERAL FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS 


Miss Buriter. Mr. Chairman and Mr. Harrison, my name is Sally 
Butler. I am legislative research director for the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, an organization with an international membership 
of approximately 11 million women. Half of this number live in the 
United States and half in 45 foreign countries. 

The General Federation of Women’s Clubs is extremely interested 
in the foreign policy of the United States. Because of this interest 
which has extended over many years, there is at this time, now in 
progress, the fifth tour made to different parts of the world by mem- 
bers of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs. The purpose of 
these tours is to gain a better understanding of the problems, hopes, 
and fears of our friends in other lands. (As stated above we have 
clubs in 45 foreign countries.) We also want the peoples of other lands 
to know Americans first hand. We want them to understand us—to 
know that our hopes and fears are the same as theirs. 

The General Federation of Women’s Clubs has noted that a joint 
resolution is before the House Foreign Affairs Committee which is 
to promote the foreign policy of the United States by fostering inter- 
national travel and the exchange of persons. 

I should like to say in this connection that it is a policy of the 
General Federation not to support specific bills but to support the 
principles involved in those bills. 

It would seem to me we have been supporting this very thing for 
quite a number of years, and we were delighted when we saw you 
were presenting something that we thought would be very effective. 

This organization is extremely interested in the principle of this 
resolution and believes action on this matter is very timely. However, 
the General Federation of Women’s Clubs believes that many women 
should be included among those persons sent to represent the United 
States in this travel and exchange of persons program. 

We did not give any consideration as to how the commission would 
be set up. Our interest is the exchange, the representation of each on 
the other. 

We think this is important because through our contacts with women 
in other lands we know the influence of wives upon husbands in Euro- 
pean countries. We believe that women can and do get closer to the 
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people and the family life because of their common interest and 
confidence in each other. 

We believe that anyone sent to foster good will and better under- 
standing should be very carefully screened and selected so as to be the 
type of individual that inspires confidence, understanding and good 
will. Many fine people cannot be of real service in this field, though 
they would want to go on such a mission. This is true regarding 
women, as well as men. Therefore great care should be taken in the 
actual execution of such a program. 

Another reason we think women can be very effective on this type 
of mission is because the people are not suspicious that there is a caleu- 
lated business deal prompting the program. 

The General Federation of Women’s Clubs urges that the type of 
program set out in House Joint Resolution 350 become a part of our 
United States foreign policy, and that the men and women sent on 
this mission be selected because of special qualities they have which 
will fulfill the purpose intended by Members of our Congress when 
they suggested the establishment of the United States Travel Com- 
mission. 

Mr. Javirs. Thank you, Miss Butler. Mr. Harrison / 

Mr. Harrison. Miss Butler, do you think wives in European coun- 
tries have any more influence on their husbands than they do in this 
country ¢ 

Miss Burier. They do in Latin American countries. Men don’t 
carry on a business deal there without consulting their wives. They 
are very influential in Latin American countries. 

Mr. Javirs. Miss Butler, I would like to ask you a question or two. 
The purpose of the bill is primarily to encourage travel on private 
initiative and to deal with problems of facilities, language barriers, 
currency barriers, and the general attractiveness of travel. It was 
not my thought that this bill would add any new exchange programs, 
such as are incorporated in the other programs which are carried on 
by the State Department and the Foreign Operations Administration 
and other agencies of Government. 

We would hope that if the bill did pass that the United States 
Travel Commission in its plan—its purpose is only to make a plan— 
would see how it would be possible to bring more groups from abroad 
here and send more groups abroad. Whether there would be any 
selection process involved by a commission is doubtful, except such 
selection as voluntary groups like your own would make. I just 
wanted to be sure you understood that. 

Miss Butter. We didn’t interpret it that way. However, the Gen 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs would like a qualified woman on 
such a commission. I do believe that such a program is effective be- 
cause we are already carrying it out and we have been for a number 
of years as an organization. I myself with another national organi- 
zation have been over five times with groups. 

Mr. Javirs. Which one is that ? 

Miss Butter. Business and Professional Women. 

Mr. Javits. Miss Butler, would you have any comment on the avail- 
ability of exchange in other countries to make travel possible in the 
United States, in view of your experience with these clubs abroad. 

Miss Butuer. Yes, sir. It is very interesting to note that the women 
asked us not to get our money in the United States when we are com- 
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ing across; not to get our exchange here, but to come and get it from 
them in that country, or in whatever country it 1s, so that they may 
have money to come to America. 

Mr. Javits. Do you actually make reciprocal arrangements on that 
score, arrangements for a group to travel there and “for a group to 
travel back, using the dollars thus created ? 

Miss Butter. I don’t think that has been a general thing. But for 
us who have been over a number of times, we are encouraging our 
members to do that. We have no set policy that they must do that 
or should do that. 

Mr. Javrrs. Do you think it would be desirable to have a high-level 
Government agency that could make such arrangements ? 

Miss Butter. Yes; I think so. I think it would be extremely effec- 
tive and greatly appreciated by people of other countries. 

Mr. Javrrs. In other words, if our people went over and spent dol- 
lars, let us say, let’s not take a very populous country, take Denmark, 
do you think it would be a good idea if we could arrange, because we 
had these relationships on a Government level, to earmark those dol- 
lars for use by Danish women who were coming to visit the United 
States ? 

Miss Burter. I think it would be a great inducement and a great 
help. We have carried that out to a certain degree in Finland. They 
were delighted with it. I am sure it would be very helpful and bring 
many more people here. 

Mr. Javirs. When you say that you carried it out to a certain degree 
in Finland, did you actually arrange for the earmarking of dollars in 
Finland ? 

Miss Burier. We did it this way. We were holding an interna- 
tional board meeting in Finland. We knew some of the people there. 
They asked us would we not get our exchange here, that they wanted 
to come to New York to a congress 2 years hence. The women from 
this counntry who went to the board meeting directly made their ex- 
change. Certainly it would have been wonderful if there had been 
a Government agency through which they could have worked. 

Mr. Javrrs. They did it with the individual women ? 

Miss Butter. Yes. 

Mr. Javirs. Thank you, Miss Butler. 

Miss Butrer. Thank you for letting me come. 

Mr. J AVITS. We appreciate your appearance. 

Mr. Biemiller, our next witness is former Representative Andrew 
J. Biemiller, national legislative committee of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. We welcome you here as a former colleague as well 
as a representative of the A. «*. of L. Will you proceed in your own 
way / 


STATEMENT OF ANDREW J. BIEMILLER, NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE 
COMMITTEE, AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 


Mr. Bremiiier. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. The American Feder- 
tion of Labor believes the intent of House Joint Resolution 350 is 
praiseworthy. It seeks to create the United States Travel Commis- 
sion which will initiate and evaluate proposals to make travel in for- 
eign countries possible for more of our people, and thereby promote 
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international understanding, scientific advancement, and cultural 
enrichment. 

We do however wish to make certain suggestions for improving the 

proposed legislation. We believe that proper provisions should be 
written into the resolution to make certain that the proposed commis- 
sion will give full consideration to safety standards and labor stand- 
ards, in evaluating any plans which may be presented to it and in 
making its report to the Congress. 
_ Cheap travel can cost too much if it involves dangerous overcrowd- 
ing, use of overage or otherwise defective equipment, inferior food 
or substandard sanitary arrangements. The public must be protected 
against such things. Sound provision for adequate standards of 
health and safety should be included in any proposals submitted to the 
Congress. 

We also suggest that the commission consider maintenance of proper 
labor standards. The experience of years has resulted in sound leg- 
islation governing basic working conditions in the transportation in- 
dustry. There must be no weakening of those laws, no undermining 
of those standards. The public will suffer if labor in the travel in- 
dustry does not have its standards safeguarded. 

We further suggest that the commission include labor representa- 
tives. The men who sail our vessels and fly our planes, the men and 
women who help in every capacity to make travel safe and pleasant, 
have an obvious vital interest in any development of future travel 
plans. They have practical experience which is absolutely necessary 
to evaluating and developing proposals. We believe they can be par- 
ticularly helpful in judging which economies are safe and which are 
dangerous to the traveling public. 

Weare confident that the members of the Foreign Affairs Committee 
will see the value of our suggestions and will incorporate them in any 
resolution which may be reported to the floor of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. We believe that there should be encouragement of foreign 
travel, and of visitors from other countires. We believe that foreign 
travel, exchange of visits and of students, can help our relations with 
the peoples of other countries. Through the ages travel has helped 
promote new and better standards of living for both guests and 
hosts. 

Sut we are confident that this committee would not risk the lives of 
traveling Americans or our foreign guests by omitting regulations to 
ensure their health or safety. We are confident that they would not 
wish to lower in any way the labor standards built up through years of 
experience by the workers in every phase of the travel industry. 

We repeat, then, that we strongly favor the intent of House Joint 
Resolution 350. But we make the following suggestions: 

1. That the proposed commission be instructed to give proper con- 
sideration to the safety and health of the traveling public. 

2. That it also consider maintenance of labor standards. 

3. That labor representation be included on the commission to gain 
the practical knowledge and experience which the workers in the in- 
dustry can bring to the problem. : 

We appreciate the opportunity to appear before this subcommittee 
and present our views for improving this meritorious resolution. 

Mr. Javirs. Thank you, Mr. Biemiller. Mr. Harrison ¢ 

Mr. Harrison. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Javirs. Mr. Biemiller, would you be good enough, first, to ac- 
tu: ally submit in text the exact amendments to House joint resolution 
350 that you have? 


Mr. Bremiier. We will do that. 
(The information requested is as follows :) 


PROPOSED AMENDMENTS TO HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION 350 


In line 7, page 1, change word “ten” to “thirteen”. Following the word “in- 
dustry” add on line 3, page 2, the chaeviee language: “And three to be appointed 
by the President upon receiving the recommendations of the Secretary of Labor 
who shall consult with the representatives of the workers in the travel industry”. 

In line 24, page 2, after the word “transport” add the words “with due con- 
sideration to safety and labor standards”. 

Mr. JAvirs. Second, could you tell us what the A. F. of L. is doing 
in the direction of group travel from the United States abroad ? 

Mr. Bremitter. There hasn’t been any concerted effort in that direc- 
tion. Several of our international unions have cooperated with va- 
rious travel agencies. The Workers’ Education Bureau has at times 
worked promoting various groups to go abroad. We are convinced 
there is a great future in organized travel abroad. I think you will 
find more of our groups, as the standard of living increases and as 
higher wages make it possible, will be sending more and more of our 
people abroad constantly. 

I assume you are talking not about official travel but unofficial ¢ 

Mr. Javits. That is r ight. Does the American Federation of Labor 
have any agency which concerns itself with travel for its members? 

Mr. Bremiier. Not officially at the moment. But the Workers’ 
Education Bureau is working with other groups to promote a plan 
at the present time. 

Mr. JAvits. What is the average vacation of members of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, the paid vacation ? 

Mr. Bremitter. At the present time it is 2 weeks, except in some 
contracts, which would vary from 10, 15, to 20 years’ service, vacations 
extend for 3 weeks. 

Mr. JAvits. Do you have any figures on the average income level 
of the American Federation of Labor member? 

Mr. Bremitier. That would be a hard thing to get at because of 
the great variance of skills and occupations. In the building crafts 
it would also be conditioned to a large part on the employ ment at the 
moment. ‘There would be some skilled workers making as high as 
$8,000 or $9,000 with overtime. The higher factory wage Comey, 
assuming there is employment, would run ‘between $4.000 and $ $5,000 
a year. 
Mr. Javirs. Has the A. F. of L. tried to get any groups from abroad 
to come over here? 

Mr. Bremitter. Not in any manner except through the formal ex- 
changes under FOA and comparable programs. 

Mr. Javits. They haven’t run any programs of their own ? 

Mr. Bremitier. No. 

Mr. Javits. Have you given anything like that consideration ? 

Mr. Bremiiier. No; not to my inowledge at the moment. 

Mr. JAvirs. Would you say an approac h such as env isaged by this 
resolution, getting a United States Government commission to draw 
up some plan, is likely to stimulate greater interest and consideration 
of these opportunities by the A. F. of L.? 
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Mr. Bremner. I think it would definitely stimulate the thinking 
that is already under way and would crystallize it. 

Mr. Javits. Could you tell us that the A. F. of L. would be prepared 
to actively work in making its proposals before such a commission ? 

Mr. Bremitter. We would be very happy to submit proposals. 

Mr. JAvirs. Which would go much further than the generalization ? 

Mr. Bremitter. Yes; quite so. I assumed today you didn’t want to 
get into much detail. 

Mr. Javits. You feel the A. F. of L. would be prepared to go into 
considerable detail, which it as one of the great organizations of our 
country could do, in this travel field ? 

Mr. Bremiier. Very definitely. We feel quite strongly that one 
way of fighting the totalitarian forces abroad is by having our people 
go ‘abroad. We feel a great deal has been accomplished through the 
FOA programs for exchange of workers. If that could be broadened, 
our people going on their own not in any official or semiofficial capacity, 
it would hel Ip the program. 

Mr. Javirs. We appreciate your coming before us this morning, 
Mr. Gilbert. Mr. Gilbert is a staff writer for the New York Mirror. 
Mr. Gilbert, I understand you have no prepared statement. Would 
you just proceed in your own way ? 


STATEMENT OF JUSTIN GILBERT, STAFF WRITER, 
NEW YORK MIRROR 


Mr. Gitperr. I am not speaking officiallly for the Mirror, but I am 
sure its editors will be interested in what I have to say here. I have 
traveled extensively in Europe, especially over the last 4 years, and 
have spent considerable time there, the last time being 10 months, 
during which I visited France, Spain, lived in Italy, Yugoslavia, 
Austria, Switzerland, Luxembourg, and other countries. 

I think this resolution is not only sound and praiseworthy, but is 
urgent. I think it is urgent because I think rather than increase, 
foreign travel will decrease over the coming years because of the 
inflation abroad. 

Each time I am prepared to leave for Europe I hear people say, 
“You can go abroad and live like a king with a few American dollars.” 
That is completely untrue today, I have found. I have investigated 
the situation thoroughly. I have gone into it on a very lowly level. 
I have looked into the price of eggs, meat, fuel, and so forth, over there. 
[ find that these are rising all the time. 

But to add to this, I think there are many people over there who 
feel that Americans, because they did have the funds to get over 
to I urope, ean be ch: irged any amount of mo hey for anything. That 
only increases the burden. Yes; you can get a haircut over there for 
25 cents, = you can rent a lovely villa for about $65 or $70 a month 
in Italy, but on the other hand gasoline will cost you $1 a gallon, oil 
is almost $1 a quart, and there are other items that cost similarly. 

Let us also consider the so-called lack of dollars in Europe. At 
various times, particularly in Italy, 1 spite found the natives com- 
pletely uninterested in dollars. It took a great number of dollars 
down to Taormina, Sicily, just about ty time last year. I went to 
cash them in and found out hotels were offering less than the estab- 
fished rate, lower than the governmental rate for dollars. I asked 
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why. They said, “This town is flooded with dollars. We really don't 
need them.” 

I think a great many tourists have become disgruntled and dis- 
satisfied with that condition. I think they have also found in various 
market stalls items manufactured abroad that cost as much over there 
as they would over here. That is because a great many of our large 
department stores have purchasing commissions over there who can 
arrange to buy these things in bulk and bring them over here quite 
cheaply. Thus there really is no reason for buying them over there 
unless there is the thrill of saying, “I bought this directly abroad 
and took it with me.” 

With that thought in mind I would suggest that a tourist dollar 
be considered by this proposed United States Travel Commission. 
This dollar would be solely for tourists and there would be a greater 
exchange in lira, francs, or whatever it might be, for that tourist 
dollar. 

Another thing I found was that there is a great deal of expense 
connected with the operation of establishments who have English- 
speaking personnel. p *ractically every American fearful of the lan- 
guage barrier will head for a hotel where the porter or the maid or 
the service he ‘Ip can speak English. You will pay for that. You will 
pay plenty for it. 

If you say anything to the management, you will be told they have 
to pay extra for English-speaking personnel. I have run across many 
students in various parts of Europe who are assiduously studying the 
English language and are very much interested in the United States, 
and who ask me many questions about this country. It seems to me 
that the Government might in some way put these young people to use 
on their vacation periods, or during slack periods there, in these 
hotels. Their payment might be in some form of travel or some form 
of script that could bring them here, because their interest in the 
United States is legitimate. They have taken the time to study the 
customs, habits, and mores of this country. 

They would help to ameliorate this condition where the porter in 
the hotel who speaks English gets 4 or 5 times as much as an ordinary 
porter would who does not speak English and thus adds to the cost of 
a tourist’s trip. 

I think m: ny things haven't been pointed out about European travel 
that should be pointed out. I think there are definitely certain sea- 
sons of the year when the tourist should not go there and that there has 
been a great deal of misrepresentation in this respect. I don’t think 
in certain parts of Europe, despite what you have seen advertised, 
that you will find roses blooming in February or January. Rather 
than have a hundred disgruntled tourists I would rather have one 
satisfied tourist who came back and said the weather was fine and 
the conditions were ideal. 

I think the Commission should go into all these facts. I think also 
there are many goods currently being made by school children abroad 
that have no market place. I think in some way our Government 
might contract or offer these goods to tourists abroad at a reasonable 
price and keep them off the regular markets so that we would have 
bona fide, shall we say, bargains from Europe but which would 
benefit the European community nonetheless. 
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I think also that the dollars and cents costs of travel abroad should 
be made clearer to the average tourist. I have asked many people 
in the street, “What do you think it would cost you to get from here to 


England cabin class on a boat?” And I > ave received the most out- 
landish figures. People have no idea. I think all the emphasis is 


on: “Travel on a luxury liner, enjoy an exquisite cuisine, lounge and 
relax.” But the dollars and cents aspects of it is very seldom pointed 
out. I think this Commission might say, “Go to your travel agent 
and investigate these prices.” I] think that is all I have to s: Ly. 

Mr. Javits. Thank you, Mr. Gilbert. Mr. Harrison ? 

Mr. Harrison. I have no questions. 

Mr. Javirs. I would like to ask a couple of things. 

I gather you have three specific recommendations as to the sort of 
thing this Commission ought to look into and you therefore advanced 
them to us comme nding the idea in this resolution ? 

Mr. Givpertr. Yes. 

Mr. Javits. One is the tourist dollar. That is the idea of our coun- 
try arranging with other countries for a certain rate of exchange be- 
cause that other country wishes to attract tourists ¢ 

Mr. Giipertr. That is correct. 

Mr. Javirs. Do you have reason to suppose that this can actually 
be done ? 

Mr. Gitperr. I believe it can. 

Mr. JAvirs. In other words, that the cost of tourism can be reduced 
by special arrangements with regard to exchange? 

Mr. Girzerr. That is correct. 

Mr. Javirs. And that would have to be done on a government level? 

Mr. Gitpert. That is correct. 

Mr. Javirs. That would also include the possibility of earmarking 
exch anges earmarking dollars spent there for reciprocal travel ¢ 

Mr. GiiBerr. Correct. 

Mr. Javits. The other suggestion is the possibility of native handi- 
crafts or similar production being made available for tourists’ pur- 
chase, also by arrangement of government to government outside the 
normal channels of trade? 

Mr. Gireert. That is right. 

Mr. Javirs. Your third is coordinating travel information of an 
overriding character, not interfering with the work of the travel 
agent ¢ 

Mr. Gitserr. Yes. I don’t think a travel agency can tell a mother 
of children going abroad whether she can get pasteurized milk in cer- 
_ Lin areas. They wouldn’t be able to furnish that information. Nor 

‘an they tell you as to the type of current. I had an electric type- 
wellas that I wanted to take over there. There was nobody in the 
travel agency who could tell me what the current would be over in 
Genoa. I think these are questions that could be answered by a gov- 
ernmental commission which cannot be answered by travel agencies. 
I have no desire to interfere with their functions. 

Mr. Javirs. There are certainly some quest ions that need answering. 

Mr. Guert. That is right. 

Mr. Javirs. Thank you very much, Mr. Gilbert. We appreciate 
your appearing. The subcommittee will stand adjourned until to 
morrow morning at 10 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 11:55 a. m., the subeommittee adjourned to recon 
vene at 10 a.m. Wednesday, March 10, 1954.) 
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TO PROMOTE THE FOREIGN POLICY OF THE UNITED 
STATES BY FOSTERING INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL AND 
THE EXCHANGE OF PERSONS 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 10, 1954 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON FoREIGN AFFAIRS, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON FoREIGN Economic Pouicy, 
Washington, D. ¢ 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call in room G-3, United States 
Capitol, at 10:15 a. m., Hon. Jacob K. Javits (chairman of the sub- 
committee) presiding. 

Mr. Javirs. The committee will come to order. The first witness is 
Mr. James Ik. Magner, senior vice president, Grace Line Inc., New 
York City. Mr. Magner, I see you have a prepared statement. Would 
you like to read it or proceed i in your own way 4 


STATEMENT OF JAMES E. MAGNER, SENIOR VICE PRESIDENT, 
GRACE LINE, INC. 


Mr. Macner. I do have a prepared statement. If there is no objee- 
tion, I would prefer to read it. 

Mr. JAN ITS. Please proceed. 

Mr. Macner. Mr. Chairman, my name is James E, Magner and I 
am senior vice president of Grace Line, Inc., an American-flag steam 
ship company. Grace Line operates passenger services to the Carib- 
bean and north coast of South America and through the Panama 
Canal to the countries of Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia and Chile. 
Grace ships have been serving the Americas for almost a century, and 
our offices and management in the United States and in the southern 
republics have always been active in the promotion, here and in the 
other Americas, of two-way travel and trade between both continents. 

Grace Line desires to do everything possible to stimulate travel 
and trade and is glad to lend support to the proposals to establish a 
United States Travel Commission as outlined in House Joint Resolu- 
tion 350, The Commission should have an opportunity to serve a num- 
ber of useful purposes particularly if its tasks are carried out along 
the lines set forth in the proposed bill. 

It is our understanding that the Commission will stimulate and 
assist in the promotion of international travel into and from the 
United States through encouraging and facilitating the activities of 
all existing private and Government agencies and will carry out 
its program on the highest levels commensurate with the st: ited 1 
quirement to promote the foreign policy of the United States. 
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It is our understanding that the Commission will not encourage or 
sponsor any proposal which might tend to operate to the detriment 
of carriers long established in the various travel and trade areas. 
Steamship and airline companies in the international field have spent 
millions of dollars in good times and in bad in the promotion of 
travel along their respective routes and in publicizing the attractions 
of the countries served. These activities have been the very backbone 
of the development of travel, and the fact that international travel 
has reached its present impressive volume can be largely attributed 
to this record of performance by individual companies and the 
industry as a whole. 

It is also our understanding that the proposed Commission will 
not in any way compete with the travel agents who are the “retailers” 
in the travel field. They have been, and are doing a magnificent job; 
and have played an important role in developing the travel industry 
to a point where in 1953 the annual total “take” by foreign countries 
reached well over $1 billion. These agents are experts, familiar with 
the offerings of the various carriers and the travel attractions and 
tourist accommodations in the scores of foreign resort and vacation 
fields throughout the world. They have acquired a know-how that 
only years of applied study and firsthand experience can give. Fur- 
thermore, the majority of them operate businesses of moderate size, 
working on a slender margin of profit and are completely dependent 
upon the commissions derived from the inquiries that they can develop 
and turn into sales. They are not expendable; they should be fully 
protected. 

Finally, it is our understanding from the proposed bill that the 
Commission, in following its directives, will consult with both the 
transportation and travel industries to the end that there can be made 
available to it the informed and expert guidance and information 
which can only be provided by those who have had long years of prac- 
tical experience in this field. 

We fully recognize that the implementation of the program “trade 
not aid” can be furthered in foreign countries through the export of 
their services which originates with the corresponding import of 
tourists. The existence of this readily available, enduring, and 
profitable export of services has been recognized b Vv many countries 
to their great advantage. However, the Commission could render an 
important service through the ability to illustrate, to the appropriate 
agencies of a number of other governments, and, from a top level posi- 
tion, the advantages that will derive from giving proper emphasis 
to this valuable export. 

We should like to observe that this type of export can be particu- 
larly important in the Western Hemisphere where anything that we 
can do to aid our sister republics to maintain healthy national econ- 
omies will help ward off communism and make for the friendship 
and goodwill that is valuable in peacetime and indispensible in war. 
Until the last few years the Latin American countries have not had 
adequate tourism plants and thus have not, until comparatively re- 
cently, been in a position to promote their own attractions aggres- 
sively. We strongly believe that they merit their fair share of atten- 
tion in the Commission’s prospective program. 

There is no question but that any increase in international travel 
will materially aid in the development of the better understanding 
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of each other by the peoples of all nations which is so necessary in the 
world of today. It is with this in mind that we urge that the Com- 
mission be directed to consider measures to stimulate travel from 
foreign countries to the United States. For many years this has been 
one of the weakest aspects of international travel promotion. In fact, 
were it not for the carriers, already burdened with heavy promotional 
expenditures, this phase of promotion would be almost nonexistent. 
While the movement of visitors toward the United States may seem 
to be dollar-producing in reverse; it will directly contribute to trade 
by providing a firsths and know ledge of our products and a desire for 
them, and will serve to develop closer ties of friendship and under- 
standing. 

The Commission should be able to do much to encourage the ex- 
penditures by both private and Government sources of more adver- 
tising dollars in foreign countries, thereby strengthening this link 
in the chain of two-way travel. 

Both carriers and travel agents have in the past worked effectively 
to secure a reduction of red tape in connection with the entrance of 
visitors to many foreign countries as well as travelers to the United 
States and to the worldwide standardization of requirements for en- 
try, etc. While they should be encouraged to continue this work on 
their own level, the Commission will find that much remains to be 
done which can be accomplished most readily on a higher official 
plane. This simplification of travel throughout the world should be 
designed not only for the pleasure traveler but to ease the very real 
proble ms facing the international businessman today. 

In the field of research and the compilation of statistics, the Com- 
mission could be a valuable aid. Perhaps in no other large industry 
is there such a dearth of helpful statistics. It is almost impossible to 
obtain reliable information on the movement of foreign travel. Pass- 
ports do not give the complete picture because the thousands of travel- 
ers taking cruises are not required to have visas. Other sources do 
not give the breakdown between the various types of carriers, and the 
amounts spent in the different countries. Such information is needed 
to help appraise and compare the various travel fields and to estimate 
the market potential and the capacities required to meet it. We believe 
that the Commission could make a substantial contribution in this 
field, particularly through suggesting that the statistics be compiled 
on an international firm to be used by all reporting countries. 

One of the best means of advancing the program of lower-cost trans- 
portation is to encourage travel in the off season when rates in resort 
hotels and on many of the carriers are reduced. There is ample evi- 
dence to demonstrate that such a program has been the active concern 
of the carriers and that uniformly there has been a steady increase 
in its acceptance by the public. 

However, the Commission could render a real service by helping to 
sell the idea of staggered vacation pone to business and the ad- 

vantages of off-season travel to vacationists. Finally, the Commission 
would have a fine opportunity to develop a program aimed at stimu- 
lating travel to foreign countries by special-interest groups, among 
them, farmers, students, and teachers, professional groups, skiers, 
fishermen, women’s and church organizations. Along these same lines, 
the Commission could work w ith industry to broaden the knowledge 
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and understanding of its personnel through the provision of incen- 
tive awards in the form of travel. 

Mr. Javrrs. Thank you very much, Mr. Magner. Mr. LeCompte, 
any questions ? 

Mr. LeComrrr. Mr. Magner, you are the senior vice president of 
Grace Line. The Grace Line is just a steamship line? 

Mr. Maaner. The Grace Line is just a steamship line. 

Mr. Javirs. Do you people feel that you are exploiting within a 
reasonable — the full potential of travel on the west coast of 
South Americ: 

Mr. peal We do. We have had, as you know, a passenger 
service to the west coast of South America from the United States 
Atlantic, primarily New York, since 1918. Progressively we haye put 
in larger and faster ships right up until World War II. ‘The develop- 
ment of aviation has made a tremendous difference in the travel by 
commercial people. The time element today in a long run of that 
nature is so great that the businessmen of today cannot take the time 
except as a vacation. We have advertised very heavily the attrac- 
tions of the west coast of South America, as well as the other ports 
concerned. 

Mr. Javirs. What about travel from those areas to the United 
States / Do you think there is any greater pote ntial there? 

Mr. Maaner. We do believe there is a good pote ntial there and have 
followed out actively the suggestion contained in my statement, that is, 
we have advertised in South America, with the aid of other carriers 
up here, such as the Pennsylvania Railroad, the Baltimore & Ohio, 
the New York Central, in order to develop the urge to see the United 
States on the part of the residents of South America. 

Mr. Javrrs. What suce ess have you had on that? 

Mr. Magner. We have had a considerable success. ‘Today there are 
far more of the residents and nationals of these countries coming to 
the United States spending time here and sending their youngsters 
to school, and getting to know the American way of life as we know 
it, than as compared to before the war, where the primary travel was 
to Europe. 

Mr. LeComprr. They do—if I may ask—sometimes encounter a 
little difficulty with visas, do they not’ The reason I mention that is 
because I had some communications last summer with a woman and 
her daughter who were here from South America visiting Niagara 
Falls. They had to go back and forth to Canada two or three times 
to vet a visa straightened out. 

Mr. Maener. I do believe there is entirely too much unnecessary red 
tape. There is a certain amount of regulation that has to be main- 
tained. 

Mr. Javirs. You believe a high level United States Government 
commission could serve a very useful purpose ? 

Mr. Maener. I do, indeed. 

Mr. Javirs. Mr. Magner, we thank you very much for your excellent 
suggestions. Do you have any particular text changes in the bill 
that you would recommend to us, or would you want to look the bill 
over and see if there are any specific changes in text you would like 
to recommend ? 

Mr. Maener. I would prefer to look it over and let you know. 
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Mr. Javirs. If you will do that, and add that to your statement, we 
will be very glad to get that information. 

Mr. Maener. I will be glad to do so. 

Mr. Javits. Thank you very much. 

The next witness is Mr. Francis T. Greene, executive vice president 
of the:Ameri¢an Merchant Marine Institute. Mr. Greene, would you 
like to read your statement ? 


STATEMENT OF FRANCIS T. GREENE, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT, 
AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE INSTITUTE, INC. 


Mr. Greene. Yes, Mr. Chairman, I would like to read the statement 
I have. 

My name is Francis T. Greene, executive vice president of the Amer- 
ican Merchant Marine Institute, Inc., which represents more than 
90 percent of all active American-flag oceangoing passenger steam- 
ship lines. During the fiscal year 1953 our lines carried 466,294 pas- 
pe Our member passenger lines are: Alcoa Steamship Co., op- 

rating to the Caribbean and north coast of South America; American 
Semon Lines, to the Mediterranean and Near East: Americ an Presi- 
derit Lines, to the Far East and around the world; Farrell Lines, to 
south and east Africa; Grace Line, to the Caribbean and north and 
west coasts of South America; Matson Navigation Co., to Hawaii; 
Moore-McCormack Lines, to the Carribbean and the east coast of South 
America; United Fruit Co., to the Caribbean and South and Central 
America, and the United States Lines Co. to the United Kingdom and 
all of Europe. 

In addition, our member lines operate approximately 450 cargo 
ships, each providing comfortable accommodations for 12 passengers. 
These cargo liners cannot maintain the express schedules of the crack 
passenger ships but they are fast, handsome vessels that sail all over 
the seven seas. Their popularity is rapidly increasing among a large 
class of tourists who have the time for more leisurely voyages to remote 
continental parts and island archipelagoes of exotic charm that lie far 
away from the usual sealanes. 

We strongly support House Joint Resolution 350 and its companion 
bill, Senate Joint Resolution 117. We believe that the early enactment 
of this legislation and the establishment of a United States Travel 
Commission would correct the strange anomaly of a multibillion dol- 
lar industry, the travel industry, that still has no Federal Government 
recognition or assistance. Manufacturing and agriculture, the only 
other industries of comparable size and importance, are the bene- 
ficiaries of manifold services and assistance from the Federal Govern- 
ment. I think that this has been universally accepted as a wise policy. 

Although the travel industry receives no direct or indirect coopera- 
tion from the Federal Government it ranks near the top as a revenue 
producer. Last year it was estimated that Americans spent more than 
$15 billion for vacation travel. For years, in many of our States, 
travel has been rated as among the three largest income producers. 

My home State of Virginia provides a graphic example of how a 
State government, by a hand-in-glove collaboration with the private 
travel interests, works to the enrichment of both and at the same time 
expands services to the tourist. In the past 10 years the travel busi- 
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ness in Virginia has increased from a very modest figure to a yearly 
revenue of more than $600 million. This great expansion in my State 
has been due to the effective cooperation between our official State 
travel promotion office headed by George Prince Arnold and operated 
by the department of conservation and development, and the Virginia 
Travel Council, headed by Robert Nelson, and including about 1,700 
private travel members. It seems a truism that if the Federal Govern- 
ment and the private travel industry could cooperate on a national 
scale in a similar manner, outstanding results can be predicted. 

Foreign countries are finding that tourist travel from the United 
States is one of the most important “exports” of their economies and 
dollar producers. The great upswing in travel overseas is shown by 
the number of passports and renewals issued to Americans. They 
reached an all-time high of nearly 400,000 in 1952, an increase of 36 
percent over the previous vear. The first quarter of 1953 showed still 
another substantial gain of 15 percent over the same quarter of 1952. 
In this connection it is significant to note that the actual number of 
American tourists who went overseas greatly exceeds the actual pass- 
port figures, which do not include people who visit countries where 
no visa is required, or those who make more than one round trip abroad 
during the period in which they hold a passport. 

Total expenditures for foreign travel by Americans now amount 
to about $1.300 million annually. Foreign nations are assisting their 
people to cash in on this rich travel bonanza by intensive promo- 
tional programs in which their governments take an active part. In 
Britain, for instance, tourism is that nation’s largest simple dollar 
earner. This does not just happen. It is the result of a carefully 
planned and intelligently executed partnership in travel promotion 
between the Government and British travel interests. 

More than 50 other nations have established their own counterparts 
of this realistic, effective, and productive relationship in which gov- 
ernments cooperate with the private travel industry to attract tourists. 
I think that this is one of the best and most graphic examples that 
could be offered as to the necessity of creating a United States Travel 
Commission as proposed in this legislation we are discussing here 
today. If established, such a commission could blaze the way toward 
the ultimate achievement of just such a practical partnership between 
Government and industry that has proved so fruitful in so many other 
nations. 

A close study of the proposed legislation before us indicates that it 
is sufficiently broad in scope to accomplish these objectives. 

The component passenger lines represented by our Institute, which 
operate American ships to many nations of the free world and to 
every continent, hope that this legislation will receive congressional 
sanction during this session. Its enactment will clear the way for a 
strong, active working relationship between Government and one of 
our most important industries. The very fact that a Presidential 
Commission of our Government had been appointed to emphasize the 
promotion of travel would have a tremendous effect here and overseas. 
In the United States it would be first-page news to everyone engaged 
in the vast enterprises of affording transportation and accommoda- 
tions to millions of Americans who travel in and outside the country 
each year. Abroad, it would be a practical encouragement to friendly 
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nations seeking our cooperation in expanding the field of international 
travel. This would be particularly true in Western Europe, where 
they are seeking to build up their dollar balances so that they might 
purchase more of our goods and reestablish their economies on a 
sounder basis. 

In the Western Hemisphere cooperative travel promotion would 
receive a new boost. Here the picture of tourist interchange offers 
great promise. Unlike most European nations, Canada and our 20 
sister republics to the south are in a position to join with us in a 
promotion of two-way travel by sending increasing thousands of 
tourists to us each year while we reciprocate in the hemispherical 
interchange by promoting tourism north and south. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I want to assure you of our earnest 
support of this legislation because, as we see it, its enactment will 
simply mean this: That under the aegis of a Presidential Travel 
Commission all the facets of this huge travel program could be tied 
together into a realistic plan that would have the sanction and en- 
couragement of a new Government agency dedicated to the service of 
an industry that offers so much pleasure to so many people. 

Mr. Javrrs. Thank you very much, Mr. Greene. Would you mind 
answering a few questions? Mr. LeCompte? 

Mr. LeComrerr. Mr. Greene, you represent an imposing array of 
companies and corporations. There are, in addition, foreign corpo- 
rations that take care of a good part of the travel of Americans, too; 
are there not ? 

Mr. Greener. The American-flag merchant marine which I repre- 
sent is of course in a very difficult competitive situation with foreign- 
flag lines. 

Mr. LeCompte. That is what I was getting at. Your group has 
the competition of foreign-flag lines? 

Mr. Greene. We have serious competition from foreign-flag lines 
particularly in the cargo field, likewise in the passenger field, al- 
though at the present time the passenger business—I believe it is a mat- 
ter of common knowledge—has been quite active for the last 2 or 3 
vears, at least across the Atlantic Ocean. However, our position fun- 
damentally is this: The more the travel the more the American-flag 
merchant marine, its ships, its skills, and its know-how will be utilized 
in the national interest and in the interest of the free world. 

Mr. LeCompte. In addition to cargo and passengers your com- 
panies handle mail contracts? 

Mr. Greene. Our companies also carry mail pursuant to arrange- 
ments with the Post Office. Indeed, under the statutes they are re- 
quired to accept any mail tendered to them. 

Mr. LeComrrr. Do you handle other Government material, war 
materials? That is shipped more on Government ships, is it not? 

Mr. Greene. Of course, war material today is a very broad cate- 
gory. It covers everything from cans of beans to torpedo warheads. 
~ Mr. LeCompre. Most of that goes on Government-owned ships? 

Mr. Greene. We feel far too much of it is going on Government- 
owned and Government-operated ships—— 

Mr. LeComere. I’m glad to have that discussed. 

Mr. Greenp. At a time when an increasing number of privately 
owned ships, which represent the investment of private capital, repre- 
sent the risking of private capital, are tied up for lack of business. 
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Mr. LeComprr. Thank you. I don’t have any other — 
Mr. Javrrs. Do you feel that the ship lines do as much in lower 
rates for off-season travel, package travel, as the airlines? = that 


competition being maintained ? 

Mr. Greene. I think that the steamship companies, certainly those 
which are represented by the American Merchant Marine Institute, 
do just as much in terms of off-season rates as it is wise to do—that is 
a question of business judgment—in the best commercial interest of 
the industry. And I might add, “In the best commercial interest of 
the United States of America,” because the Government is a partner 
with the so-called subsidized lines by virtue of its rights to recapture 
subsidy out of excess profits. 

Mr. Javirs. Do you feel that tourism could be improved in addi- 
tion to the ways in which both you and Mr. Magner have specified 
here by some high level United States Government agency which 
would represent American tourist interests on a negotiating level 
with foreign countries‘ Are there any impediments to operation by 
American steamship lines which might be susceptible of that kind of 
handling, or are you getting all the help you need now from the State 
Department ? 

Mr. Greene. There are impediments to the operation of American 
steamship lines, both passenger and cargo, in certain foreign countries. 
These impediments arise from discriminations from time to time which 
are enacted either by statute or by executive decree of these foreign 
countries against American flag shipping. 

The discriminations vary in importance from relatively minor ones 
to discriminations which as a practical matter can freeze American 
shipping out of particular ports. Those we are working on constantly 
through, and with the good offices of, the State Department. But 
the discriminations against American-flag shipping 1s a continuing 
and constant problem. It is particularly acute of course in the cargo 
field. I donot know at the present time of any specific discriminations 
in the passenger field. However, it would seem clear to me that an 
American travel commission could be of great help in negotiating 
the elimination or the reduction of certain discriminations when and 
as we run into them in the course of international trade. 

Mr. Javits. In other words, the direct leverage of tourism in many 
of these countries is extremely great. 

Mr. Greene. Yes. Tourism is a tremendous business, and the 
ability to promote it, the ability to vary the flow of tourism should be 
an economic bargaining factor of great importance in dealing with 
other nations. 

Mr. Javirs. Thank you very much, Mr. Greene. We appreciate 
your testimony. Our next witness is Mr. Jack Garrett Scott, general 
counsel, National Association of Motorbus Operators. Mr. Scott, will 
you proceed in your own way ? 


STATEMENT OF JACK GARRETT SCOTT, GENERAL COUNSEL, 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MOTOR BUS OPERATORS 


Mr. Scorr. Thank you,sir. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, my name 
is Jack Garrett Scott. I am general counsel of the National Asso- 
ciation of Motor Bus Operators which is the national organization of 
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the intercity motorbus industry, with headquarters in Washington, 
D.C. 

We have long favored the establishment within the Federal govern- 
ment of an active and effective travel office. Consequently we are 
heartily in favor of the pending bill, but we feel that its purposes and 
objectives are somewhat too limited and should be expanded in the 
interest of the welfare of both the public and our domestic transporta- 
tion agencies. It seems to us to place too much emphasis on inter- 
national travel, and not enough on domestic travel. Although our 
industry has a substantial traffic in passengers traveling between 
Canada and the United States and a much smaller volume between 
here and Mexico, yet the amount of our participation in travel between 
this country and South America or countries outside of the Western 
Hemisphere is practically nonexistent, so far as we can find out. 

There is no doubt that promotion and encouragement of travel to 
the United States from foreign countries would be of substantial 
benefit to domestic passenger carriers, and, in addition, would be of 
great value in many other important respects from the national view- 
point. But what is really needed by our industry and no doubt by 
others whose primary business is transportation of passengers within 
the United States, is stimulation of and assistance to domestic trans- 
portation. Experience has proven to our satisfaction that, generally 

speaking, people who travel for other than necessary business purposes, 
have just so much to spend for that travel, and if they spend it going 
abroad, they do not spent it within the United States. 

The reason why this matter is so important to us will appear from 
a statement of a few facts about our industry. First, in compara- 
tively recent years, the intercity motorbus industry has become and 
now is a most important and vital part of our national transportation 
system. Many will be surprised to know that we transport more pas- 
sengers in intercity service than do the railroads, and have done so 
ever since about 1945. For example, during 1952, the class-I bus 
companies, that is, those having annual revenues of $200,000 or more, 
carried about 337 million intercity passengers as against approxi- 
mately 209 million passengers transported by the railroads, not in- 
cluding commutation passengers in either figure. Again, there are 
many thousands of communities in this country which have no other 
public passenger transportation service except buses. This number 
has been estimated as high as 50,000. This fact is particularly impor- 
tant in the case of communities in which defense plants are located, 
many of them recently established, some in connection with the de- 
centralization program. 

In addition, we perform a highly important service in respect of 
defense, as we carry between 90 and 95 percent of all inductees from 
homes to induction centers, and in 1952 we completed over 12,000 mili- 
tary movements. Travel by members of the military service on 
furloughs and by friends and relatives to and from camps is possible 
or practical only by bus in a great many instances. In the event of 
another emergency, our industry would be called upon, as it was during 
World War II, to provide tre mendously expanded service for essenti: al 
travel. Were the country to be subjected to enemy attack, motor- 
buses would be vitally needed for evacuation. 

Yet despite this most important and vital service which we perform, 
our members are in a very serious financial situation. For several 
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years our revenues and the number of our passenger miles operated 
have constantly declined. At the same time, our costs of operation 
have consistently and substantially increased. There is a distinct 
limit to the extent to which we can increase our fares, for our primary 
competition is with the private passenger automobile, a fact which 
undoubtedly would cause any substantial fare increase to result in a 
situation of diminishing returns. Furthermore, our fares are strictly 
regulated by both State and Federal agencies, which does not leave 
us free by any means in our pricing practices. Incidentally, our fares 
have decreased substantially throughout the years. For illustration, 
our 1952 fares were only about 82 percent of our 1934 fares. On the 
other hand, our costs have been increasing constantly, largely because 
of rising labor and tax bills, about which there seems to be little, if 
anything, wecando. There is attached to this statement a table show- 
ing average operating ratios, that is, the comparison between our 
revenues and our expenses in terms of percentages. It shows the in- 
creasing precariousness of our financial situation, when it is considered 
that a safe operating ratio for motorbus operators should be no higher 
than 82.5 percent. All of the figures set forth in the table are before 
incomes taxes. It should be particularly noted that those in our in- 
dustry who are in the worst predicament are the smaller carriers and 
that im terms of numbers of carriers, they constitute more than 85 
percent of the entire industry. An operating ratio of 96.47 percent 
is tantamount to insolvency. It is important and possibly surprising 
to note what a substantial difference it would make in the finances of 
our operating situation if we had an increase of but one-half or one 
passenger per bus-mile. Those figures appear at the bottom of the 
table. For example, just one more passenger would reduce the 1953 
average ratio from about a dangerous 90 percent to a much safer 
ratio of 85 percent. 

As I think is apparent, the only cure for our predicament that we 
can see is increases in the number of weitttieneeet transported, in our 
revenues and in our load factors. A governmental agency which would 
so stimulate travel as to help us obtain just one-half or just one more 
passenger for each bus-mile would be of tremendous assistance in the 
task of maintaining the sound financial condition of this essential 
privately owned segment of the national transport system so that it 
may be adequately prepared to meet any demands that might be made 
upon it. For, as of now, total travel in the United States, by all means 
of public conveyance, is declining. It was substantially off in 1953 
as compared with 1952. For example, the Arizona Business and Eco- 
nomic Review, published by the University of Arizona, shows in the 
State tourist business index that travel was down 13 percent in the 
latter year from that of 1952. The best information obtainable by us 
is that approximately the same condition prevailed in other parts of 
the United States. 

The service which our members render, as has been stated, is a very 
important one to the people of the country. We hope that we can 
be enabled to continue providing that service in an efficient and ade- 
quate manner, and under private ownership. 

Mr. Javits. Without objection, the chart will be made a part of the 
record. 

(The chart referred to is as follows: ) 
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Operating ratios of class I intercity motor carriers of passengers 


YEAR 1952 
. — Large Small 
All carriers carriers ! carriers 2 

Revenue per vehicle-mile (cents) _- 40), 3¢ 41.08 33. 37 
Expense per vehicle-mile (cents 35. 48 35. 87 32. 06 
Operating ratio 88. 04 87. $2 96. 07 

YEAR 1953 
Revenue per vebicle-mile (cents) 40. 58 41.33 34. 00 
Expense per vehicle-mile (cents). 36. 33 36. 77 32. 80 
Operating ratio. - ww 89. 53 88. 97 96. 47 


1 Annual revenues of $750,000 or over 
2 Annual revenues of $200,000 to $750,000. 


Source: Revenues, expenses, and operating ratios for 1952 and 1953 from reports to ICC of carriers (1953 
data estimated on basis of 9-month trends Estimated operating ratios computed on the basis of analyses 
of reports to ICC. Data do not include carriers with extended strikes in 1952 or 1953. 


Changes in operating ratios by reason of loss or gain of 1% or 1 passenger per 
bus-mile 









4 pas- —1 pas- 1958 | + pas- +1 pas- 

senger senger - senger senger 
Revenue per bus-mile (cents | 39. 54 | 38. 51 40. 58 | 41. 62 42. 65 
Expense per bus-mile (cents | 36. 33 | 36. 33 36. 33 36. 33 36. 33 
Operating ratio_. . | 91. 88 94. 34 89. 53 87. 29 85. 18 





Mr. Javirs. Thank you very much, Mr. Scott. Mr. LeCompte? 

Mr. LeComprr. I was very much interested, Mr. Scott, in your 
statement that actually your revenues and passenger miles have been 
declining in recent years. 

Mr. Scorr. Yes, ever since the end of the war. 

Mr. LeComrre. If I understand you, that is attributable to in- 
creased competition from private automobiles, I mean, from people 
traveling in their own cars? 

Mr. Scorr. I would say that is the primary reason for it. Of course, 
there are other reasons. 

Mr. LeCompte. a you think the public is traveling less ? 

Mr. Scorr. No, I don’t believe the public is traveling less, but I 
think it is traveling less by commercial means. The history of the 
railroads is the same. 

Mr. LeCompte. On page 5 you state that the total travel in the 
United States is declining. That is by public conveyance, but the 
travel is going on by privately owned cars, and I suppose in a small 
way by priv: ately owned airplanes? 

Mr. Scorr. The increase in travel by private cars is apparent, I 
think. But travel is declining, including private automobiles. 

Mr. LeCompete. The public is not traveling as much ? 

Mr. Scorr. That is our information, 

Mr. LeCompte. I don’t dispute you, but I thought Americans were 
traveling more and more every year. I wonder if they are transfer- 
ring their travel from domestic travel to a considerable number going 
overseas to foreign countries? 

Mr. Scorr. I think that is an element, of course. 
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Mr. LeComrre. More overseas travel and less domestic travel 

Mr. Scorr. That is our judgment. We don’t oppose overseas travel. 

Mr. LeComrere. Certainly I am not trying to promote any argu- 
ment. 

Mr. Scorr. We don’t have an argument with our good friends. I 
think there has been a substantial increase in overseas travel since.the 
end of the war while there has been a continuing decrease in domestic 
travel by all means of conveyance. 

Mr. LeCompte. Of course, railroads are competitors but they are 
not cutting in on you as much as privately owned automobiles? 

Mr. Scorr. No. 

Mr. LeComrre. You actually carry more passengers between cities 
than the railroads do, if I understand your statement ? 

Mr. Scorr. Yes. 

Mr. LeComrre. Between Washington and New York, for example, 
are there more people traveling by car than on the trains that run 
every hour? 

Mr. Scorr. I don’t know about those specific points. But nation- 
wide and on the average we carry substantially more intercity pas- 
sengers than the railroads. 

Mr. LeCompte. Maybe not more passenger-miles ? 

Mr. Scorr. No. I think in passenger-miles the railroads exceed us 
because the average trip on a railroad is longer than the average trip 
on an intercity bus run. 

Mr. LeComrpre. People cannot get along without the buses? 

Mr. Scorr. The public may have to get along without them or have 
them taken over by the Government. 

Mr. Javirs. Or pay them a little more? 

Mr. Scorr. Yes. 

Mr. Javirs. I am interested in your feeling about foreign and do- 
mestic travel. It is a fact that, roughly speaking, about a million 
Americans travel abroad. Does that represent such an appreciable 
percentage of the many millions of Americans that travel on buses 
as to offset that situation? Do you think that would be any kind of 
significant factor ? 

Mr. Scorr. I think it would be significant. If our premise is cor- 
rect, that people generally, except when they have to travel on busi- 
ness, have just so much to spend on travel, then it would be significant. 
They either spend it one place or another. Ifa portion of those million 
passengers were diverted to the national parks, national monuments, 
or something of that kind in this country, it would be helpful. The 
difference between the profit and loss in our business is very slight. 
With 1 passenger-bus mile, as I mentioned, a million passengers might 
be very substantial. 

Mr. Javrrs. You couldn’t divert them, I assume, unless you people 
in some way attracted them to your lines? 

Mr. Scorr. No, we would like to have a Government agency to stim- 
ulate the domestic travel. 

Mr. Javirs. Do you feel people coming from abroad are good for 
your business ? 

Mr. Scorr. Yes. 

Mr. Javirs. Do you feel many, many millions of Americans don’t 
travel at all and perhaps if you could move them out of their homes 
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for a while you and the people furnishing transportation overseas 
would both get more business / 

Mr. Scorr. I think that is quite so. 

Mr. Javirs. On the whole, you are for this measure ? 

Mr. Scorr. That is true. 

Mr. Javirs. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Scorr. You are entirely welcome. I appreciate the privilege 
of appearing. 

Mr. Javrrs. Our next witness is Mr. E. C. Von Tress, manager of 
Holiday magazine. Do we understand you will testify and Mr. 
Patrick will not testify ¢ 

Mr. Von Tress. That is right. 

Mr. Javirs. Will you be seated and make your statement in your 
own way § 


STATEMENT OF EDWARD C. VON TRESS, MANAGER, HOLIDAY 
MAGAZINE 


Mr. Von Tress. I would like to say that Mr. Patrick is very sorry 
he could not come. He was prepared to come to the other hearing, but 
this time he could not make it. 

Mr. Chairman, my name is Edward C. Von Tress. I am manager 
of Holiday magazine. I appreciate the privilege of appearing here as 
a representative of the Magazine Publishers Association. 1 wish to 
submit a statement in behalf of House Joint Resolution 350, prepared 
jointly by Mr. Ted Patrick, editor of Holiday, and myself. The opin- 
ions expressed are our own, based on experience in developing a na 
tional magazine devoted primarily to travel—travel within the United 
States and travel between all the free countries of the world. How 
ever, we believe these opinions reflect the sentiments of magazine 
publishers generally. 

The Subcommittee on Foreign Economie Policy is to be congratu 
lated on the attention it is giving to the significance of travel in our 
foreign economic polici ies. As representatives of the magazine indus. 
try, we look upon international travel as an important factor in the 
economic well-being of our own and other nations; it is also a vital 
means of developing among the peoples of the world a common under- 
standing and appreciation of the way their neighbors think and the 
way they live. It has been well said that in inte ‘lligent travel may lie 
the hope of the world. 

The phenomenal growth and expansion of travel in recent years 
see fai, be taken for granted in some quarters without due recognition 
of the full impact on our own economy and the economies of other 
nations. ‘Travel today is a multimillion dollar industry, if we include 
cnly what is spent on transportation, food, and lodging. That is only 
part of the story. Travel has far-reaching effects throughout. the 
economic structure of a country. ‘Tourist expenditures directly bene- 
fit such industries as: Automobile, automotive supplies, luggage, ¢ loth 
ing, drug, photogr: aphic, sporting goods, public utility, service trades, 
and so forth. Further, as billions of dollars are circulated through 
such industries, the chain reactions extend through every branch of 
the economy. 
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It should be borne in mind that travel expenditures benefit the home 
community as well as the community visited, for a large portion of 
the purchases incident to travel are made at home before departure. 
A family vacation trip usually means extra business for the local 
retailers in many lines. 

Travel is a unique export in that it is an export which does not 
deplete the resources of the community or country which sells it. 
Tourists visit a place, they like it and they enjoy its principal attrac- 
tions—its scenic beauty, its hotel, and lodging services—and yet when 
the tourist departs he leaves these resources much as he found them, 
to be sold again and to be enjoyed over and over again by other 
tourists. 

The importance of foreign travel in our economic life is evident in 
the fact that the United States ranks first in terms of foreign travel 
expenditures by its own citizens, as well as first in travel income from 
foreign visitors. Expenditures by United States citizens in foreign 
countries, including fares paid to ships and planes, totaled almost 
$1 billion in 1952. In the same year expenditures by foreign visitors 
for travel in the United States and for transportation on United 
States planes and ships amounted to nearly $600 million. 

The fact that the United States is the leading host nation as well 
as the leading visitor nation is frequently overlooked. More impor- 
tant, there is little seeneintdnie of the fact that the United States can, 
to its great advantage, become a much greater host nation and that 
not nearly enough is being done in this direction. 

I might say the fact that we are a leading host notion is perhaps 
due largely to the influx of travelers from Canada, which is our 
greatest source of visitors. Without that we would not be the leading 
host nation. 

It is therefore most gratifying to observe that the stimulation of 
visitors into the United States is given due importance in House Joint 
Resolution 350. In this connection, the following table seems worth 
noting: 


TABLE 1.—Eependitures by foreign visitors to the United States, including fares 
paid to United States carriers 


Expenditures , Expenditures 

(millions) (millions ) 
1937 ‘ acl ; --. $144 | 1949 __ pisnlhl acs hilt ccadch Sipe $417 
1938 ics titties sage lalla 139 | 1950 dniedeiin seetsntcsiitiaipaiitidliat ts 431 
a Na ae atl 412 | 1951 - a a 
1948 on salle Ua igiebstee 874 | 1952 eee oielppeugen Gas 


Source: Balance of Payments Division, Office of Business Economics, U. S. Department 
of Commerce. 


In some directions there are limitations today to the further im- 
mediate growth of incoming travel; there are also opportunities for 
immediate expansion in other directions. 

Taking a longer view, it seems to us that the proposed commission 
might chart a course which under favorable conditions could increase 
incoming foreign travel manyfold in the coming years. There might 
be a time when that would be very important to us here. 

Aside from the economic implications, the increase of foreign visi- 
tors has other aspects of vital importance to our international rela- 
tions. Is there any better way for other peoples to understand 
America and its problems than to visit us? This goes for students, 
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intellectuals, technicians, businessmen, those who visit relatives here, 
and for just plain tourists. 

Turning to the other side of this two-way travel street, let’s look at 
oe expenditures of United States travelers abroad, as shown in table 
2 below: 


TABLE 2.—Foreign travel expenditures by United States citizens (including fares 
to foreign carriers) compared with total national income in specified years 


Year travel ¢ National Ratio 
penditures income 

Millions \illions Percent 
1937 $443 $73, 627 0.6 
1988 384 7,a7 6 
1947 603 148, GRR 3 
1948 677 223, 469 3 
1949__. 783 216, 716 4 
1950 872 240, 632 4 
1951 853 278, 373 3 
1952... 995 291, 629 3 


Source: Balance of Payments Division, Office of Business Economics, U. 8. Department of Commerce 


As you probably know, the estimates for 1953 were that such ex- 
penditures would total more than $1 billion. 

The committee, of course, is aware of the significance of this billion 
dollar industry to our foreign economic policy—of its relation to 
purchasing power throughout other nations and to the closing of the 
dollar gap. It seems reasonable that there is an opportunity for 
further increases. ‘The expenditures in recent years (impressive as 
they may be) are smaller in relation to our national economy than 
comparable expenditures in 1937-38 and throughout most of the 
1920's. 

In 1952, although the expenditures totaled $995 million they were 
only three-tenths of 1 percent of our total national incomes, whereas 
back in 1987 and 1938 they amounted to six-tenths of 1 percent. 

The steps which might be taken which could increase travel to 
foreign countries will, we believe, be apparent to such a commission 
as is proposed, once it progresses with its studies. 

The gigantic travel industry has developed largely through the 
trend of the times, through private initiative and through the activi- 
ties of States, cities, areas, and foreign countries. The travel and 
transportation industries of this country have shown the way. 
Through their improved services, through their enterprise and ag- 
gressive promotion, they have contributed greatly to the postwar 
prosperity of America. Foreign carriers and foreign countries have 
followed suit with their-advertising and promotion. Our national 
magazines have done much to stimulate travel at home and abroad 
through their editorial coverage. Other forms of communication 
and other fields of private enterprise have played their parts. 

There are many who feel that travel in all its phases deserves more 
recognition by our National Government. The United States is one 
of the few important nations of the Western World which has no 
official travel department; yet the United States is the leading host 
nation, the leading visitor nation, and has far more domestic travel 
activity within its borders than any other country. 
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There is wide exchange of valuable information and statistics on 
travel between the travel offices of the various nations. Such inter- 
national organizations as the International Union of Official Travel 
Organizations. the International Institute of Scientific Travel Re- 
search, the Caribbean Tourist Association, and the Pacific Area Travel 
Association, are of increasing importance in the worldwide travel 
picture. High level and informed official representation by the 
United States in the activities of such organizations would surely be 
in our national interest. 

Consider the case of the International Union of Official Travel 
Organizations, which is made up of governmental or government 
sponsored travel organizations from more than 40 nations. It has 
grown in influence every year and has now achieved such importance 
that private American organizations with an interest in travel send 
representatives to Europe for its annual meetings. In the last 2 
years United States governmental interest in international travel has 
dwindled to such degree that the United States had only token rep- 
resentation at the international conferences and eweneral assemblies 
of the IUOTO. Whereas other countries sent informed groups of 
travel specialists to discuss the problems and the promotion of inter 
national tre avel, our own country was represented only by loe a] 
embassy personnel, who, though capable in their own fields, were not 
versed in travel. 

It is assumed that United States official participation in interna 
tional organizations as the IUOTO will be made more effective if 
the travel office now proposed for the Department of Commerce is 
established. It is our understanding that the Department of Com 
merce is requesting approximately $78,000 for such a travel office, 
and we hope that this request is granted.. While activities would, of 
course, be limited by a $78,000 budget, we believe that the benefits 
which would result from a travel office of even this limited scope 
would far exceed the modest cost. 

I might say in passing that 2 years ago Mr. Patrick and I at 
tended the General] Assembly of the IUOTO in Naples. At that 
meeting the United States Government was represented by a very 
able man from our Embassy in Rome but who, of course, was not a 
travel expert. He had no alternate and was not able to attend all 
the meetings. It so happened that there were present representatives 
of 46 nations, many of whom had sent teams. It were that in 
some of the sessions of that Organization the only United States cit- 
izens present to my know ledge were two representatives of a publi- 
cation in this country who were there only as observers. 

Should a United States Travel Commission be established, it seems 
likely that it would study the needs for a travel office and help de- 
termine the nature and extent of the activities which would be prac- 
tical and profitable for such an agency. 

Probably the most important development in travel in the years 
since the ending ot World W ar II is the conside rs able number of 
Americans who have been added to the lists of travelers abroad. The 
airlines and the steamship companies, by reducing fares and increas- 
ing facilities, deserve major credit for this healthful development 
and are to be commended for their contribution. As we see this pro- 
posed Government travel office, it will work toward helping more 
people travel—its chief concern will be with those Americans who 
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have never been outside the country, rather than with seasoned trav 
elers. 

A natural service of a travel office would, we assume, be the sup- 
plying of valuable data. One of the most pressing needs of the travel 
industry today, speaking from the standpoint of domestic and for- 
eign travel, is reliable factual and statistical information about the 
travel market. If considered decisions are to be made by either the 
Government or industry with regard to investment in or development 
of travel by private business, accurate information is required as to 
the nature and scope of the market and data on the past and present 
flow of travelers. Seasonal characteristics of domestic and foreign 
travel flow, as well as concentration of travelers in particular areas 
and the reasons for this, are important in gaging the travel pattern 
and potential. Some information regarding travel conditions abroad 
is supplied now by our consular service, whose representatives occa 
sionally file voluntary reports on travel, as well as other topics of 
interest, in their specific areas. Yet we now have no central place 
at which this information is compiled and collated. The cost of 
making the much-needed travel data available in useful form would 
be small in relation to its value. 

It seems to us that the proposal to approach the whole problem 
under discussion by the appointment of a Presidential commission 
is a very happy one. The studies which seem indicated might in- 
volve examination of the work of many departments and branches 
of our Government, as well as possible consideration of congres- 
sional action. Thus, the need of a body whose status would not be 
questioned. 

We should also lke to express approval ot the makeup of the Com 
mission as outlined in House Joint Resolution 350. Such a Commis 
sion as proposed should be in a position to take an objective and in 
formed overall approach to the whole problem. 

If we may presume a suggestion, we should like to point out the 
desirability of including representation of the denaestic travel indus 
™ among the Presidential appointees, for the following reasons : 

The importance of studying possible steps to increase travel 
waa the United States, where visitors would, of course, be served 
by the domestic travel industry 

2. Various segments of the domestic travel industry have a stake 
in travel to foreign countries. Such travel usually involves the use 
of domestic carriers and accommodations en route to points of de- 
tae for foreign lands. 

Aside from the points mentioned above, there are general ques- 
tions as to how the promotion of foreign travel will affect our great 
domestic travel industry. These would no doubt be considered ; 
the proposed Commission and the viewpoint and counsel of a domestic 
travel specialist seem called for. 

In closing, a word about the future. The growth of travel during 
the next decade could rival its extraordinary development of the last 
10 years. 

Many forces are at work: Increase of population; rise of educational 
levels: the widening of horizons through the influence of magazines, 
newspapers, and broadcasting; shorter hours and more leisure; faster, 
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better, and probably cheaper transportation; the stimulation of more 
promot ion and more effective promot 1On. 

Travel is destined to be of increasing importance in foreign trade 
and in our social and economic life. Certainly this argues for serious 
study of long-range, as well as short-term, programs; it also empha- 
sizes the need for the passage of House Joint Resolution 350. 

Thank you very much for the opportunity of expressing these 
opinions. 

Mr. Javirs. Thank you. It has been a fine statement, Mr. Von 
Tress. Mr. LeCompte ? 

Mr. LeCompte. That is a fine statement. I believe I have only 
1 or 2 questions. You are * the head of Holiday magazine? 

Mr. Von Tress. The title is “Manager.” 

Mr. LeComete. That is one of a group of magazines published by 
the Curtis P ablishing Co.? 

Mr. Von Tress. Yes. 

Mr. LeCompte. It is about 5 years old ? 

Mr. Von Tress. Its first issue was March 1946. 

Mr. LeCompte. I thank you. I really have no other questions. 

Mr. Javits. I see our colleague, Mr. Morano, has come in. Do you 
have any special interest in this witness? This is Mr. Von Tress of 
Holiday magazine. 

Mr. Morano. I have no questions at this time. 

Mr. Javrrs. If vou think of any questions, please ask them. 

I would like to call your attention to page 2, lines 1 to 3, of House 
Joint Resolution 350, which says: 

And three to be appointed by the President after receiving the recommendations 
of the Secretary of Commerce who shall consult with the United States travel 
industry. 

I just wonder if you consider that adequate or whether you feel that 
should be further sharpened to carry out the point you have in mind. 
I would say it is the intention of the author of this resolution that 
there shall be more than one representative of the travel industry, and 
including the travel agents’ aspect. 

Mr. Von Tress. I think that is very wise. 

Mr. Javirs. The question is whether you think we ought to write 
anything more in than is already contained in order to give that 
assurance. 

Mr. Von Tress. “The United States travel industry,” I think, would 
be all inclusive. However, a number of our great industries are espe- 
cially interested in this whole situation. I think it certainly would 
not detract from the bill, and it wouldn’t lengthen it very much to 
mention specifically domestic travel as well as foreign travel. 

Mr. Javirs. You are not sure that is encompassed within the term 
“United States travel industry,” which is the term we used in the 
resolution ? 

Mr. Von Tress. It would be for me. I can’t speak for others, 

Mr. Javits. Do you have any idea as to the number of Americans 
who travel outside of their home communities? Have you ever tried 
to get any figures on that? 

Mr. Von Tress. Yes; we have, sir. For the last 4 years we have 
conducted a panel survey to determine the vacation travel habits of 
United States families. The panel is carefully selected to insure a 


en 
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represe antative ni itionwide cross sec tion. Those surve ys show that 
approximately half of the families in this country travel on vacation. 
By vacation travel I mean more than a long weekend. 

Mr. Javirs. How does that compare with income levels in terms of 
those who are able to travel ¢ 

Mr. Von Tress. The percentage of those who travel in the higher 
income brackets is much higher than it is in the lower income brackets. 

Mr. Javrrs. I meant with the overall income brackets in the country. 
Just to indicate what I mean, as I recall the figures, over half of Ameri- 
can family units have incomes of $3,000 to $5,000 a year. I just 
wondered whether your m: igazine made any of those an: ilyses? 

Mr. Von Tress. We have, sir, but not with exactly that breakdown. 
This travel panel which I mentioned has, as I say, been conducted for 
4 years. May I say frankly that it was started largely because there 
was no such information available in Washington. I might say that 
when we first contemplated a magazine devoted primarily to travel we 
were unable to get any reliable information from the Government as 
to the extent of the travel industry. So we had more or less to develop 
our own research. These studies which we have developed have been 
recognized throughout the industry as being reliable. 

If you wish, I would be very happy to furnish the subcommittee 
with a copy of our latest report, which does show the percentage of 
American families who travel. It breaks it down also by income 
brackets. 

Mr. Javits. We certainly would appreciate that, if you would let 
us have it. 

(The material referred to follows:) 


THE TRAVEL MARKET OF THE UNITED STATES 
FourtH NATIONWIDE Survey, Aprit 1952—Marcn 1953 
(Research Department, the Curtis Publishing Co.) 
INTRODUCTION 


Travel today is big business. The phenomenal rise in consumer purchasing 
power, the growth of leisure, the increase in educational levels, and the mobility 
of the people of the United States have all combined to make travel an extremely 
important factor in this Nation’s economy. Travel, in fact, has assumed a degree 
of importance in this country’s social and economic life undreamed of a few 
years ago. 

Today residents of the United States are spending billions of dollars annually 
to satisfy their urge to travel, to relax, and to enjoy their leisure. With greater 
selling, advertising, and promotional efforts these expenditures can be substan- 
tially increased above their present level. One of the purposes of this survey is 
to point out how this can be accomplished and how the huge United States 
market may be reached more efficiently by those selling goods and services to 
the millions of families who have both the time and the money to travel. 

On the basis of the Curtis Publishing Co.’s fourth nationwide survey, the 
results of which are incorporated in this report, tourists spent during the year 
ended March 1953 nearly $8 billion for long vacation trips (trips of 3 or more 
days away from home). In addition, we estimate another $2 billion was spent 
for weekend trips which. for the purposes of this survey, were not defined as 
vacation trips. In total, therefore, tourists spent almost $10 billion for recrea- 
tional travel, an amount nearly as large as expenditures for travel in 1951. 

These figures are important because they point up the fact that the travel 
industry, although large, is facing growing competition from other industries 
for a larger share of the dollars spent by consumers. In particular it points up 
the fact that the travel industry must, if it is to increase or even maintain its 
presert position, increase its selling efforts materially. 
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Some segments of the industry are aware of this. Selling and advertising 
efforts by the airlines, as well as by a number of areas, cities, and foreign 
countries, have been outstanding. These groups, in fact, are increasing their 
share of the tourist business through the selling of their transportation and their 
travel and tourist attractions on a year-round basis 

The growth of leisure, accompanied by the great upsurge in consumer pur 
chasing power, has brought about tremendous changes in this country’s economy 
It has radically changed our markets and our marketing habits. It has vitally 
affected the production and distribution of the goods and services of many indus 
tries. This great change in the pattern of the United States market has 
opened to the travel industry a golden opportunity to increase its business and 
expand its profits. With more leisure and more money in the hands of con- 
sumers, the travel industry must build a strong acceptance of and a demand for 
the products and services it has to sell 

This study includes not only the results of our nationwide survey on vacation 
travel but also (and for the first time) information on business travel. The 
reason for the inclusion of data on business trips is that a growing amount of 
travel consists of combination business and vacation trips. While the destina 
tion of the business travelers is usually decided in advance, the method of trans- 
portation—whether by plane, train, bus, ship, or auto—is a matter of choice for 
many business travelers Business as well as vacation travelers can and do 
buy travel enjoyment. They have the opportunity of buying new and modern 
transportation equipment and services and at the same time enjoying stopovers at 
interesting places en route to and from their destinations 

In previous studies the Curtis Publishing Co. has emphasized the need for 
reliable data concerning the size and pattern of the travel market of this nation 
This need is reemphasized here and it is hoped the figures presented in this 
report will contribute to a better understanding of the problems connected with 
reaching the most profitable segments of the market by all engaged in catering 
to the wants and need of this country’s travelers 


HOW THE SURVEY WAS MADI 


To secure factual data on the travel market of the United States the Curtis 
Publishing Co. utilized a nationwide panel of 4,000 families who reported to a 
national research organization each month for a period of 1 year on business 
and vacation trips taken by any member or members of the panel families. These 
families reported the number of business trips and the methods of transportatio 
used on each trip. They also reported the number of vacation trips and their 
expenditures for transportation, lodging, food, and other consumer goods, the 
purchase of which was motivated because of vacation travel. 

The families comprising the panel closely paralleled the total family popula 
tion of the United States according to income, population density, geographic 
distribution, age of homemaker, and other characteristics. The use of a carefully 
constructed panel representing an accurate cross section of the total population 
permits the projection of the survey results to a national basis and thus provides 
an accurate picture of the size and pattern of the national business and vacation 
travel market of the United States. 

The use of the panel and the selection of the panel members was not connected 
in any way with the reader audiences of magazines or other meslia. 

The survey was conducted for the Curtis Publishing Co. by the National Family 
Opinion, Inc., of Toledo, Ohio. The period covered by the survey was for the 
12 months ended March 31, 1953. 


, 
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A NATIONWIDE PANEL CoMPOSED OF 4,000 TYPICAL AMERICAN FAMILIES 


Distribution of panel families parallels United States family characteristics 


. All families 
, Panel United States 
Lies census 
Geographic areas Percent Percent 
New England 6.9 6.2 
Middle Atlantic 20.0 20. 0 
East North Central 19.7 ”). 2 
West North Central 5 3 
South Atlantic 13.4 14.1 
East South Central 8.4 6 
West South Central 9.4 6 
Mountain 3.3 3.4 
Pacific 9.4 Q. f 
Total 100. ( 100.0 
City size 
1,000,000 and over 11.2 1.2 
500,000 to 999,999 e 5 3 
100,000 to 499,999 12.3 12.3 
25,000 to 99,999 10.1 10.1 
10,000 to 24,999 5.2 5. 2 
5,000 to 9,999 7 
2,500 to 4,999 5. 6 6 
Rural 43.0 43.0 
Total 100. 0 100.0 
Age of homemaker 
20 to 24 veut 9.2 in 
25 to 34 years 24. 5 
35 to 44 years 22.8 21 
45 to 54 yeaf 19 7.8 
55 years and over 24.0 26. 2 
Total 100. 0 100.0 
Annual family income 
Under $2,000 26. 1 26.0 
$2,000 to $2,999 . 
$3,000 to $4,999 ,] 0 
$5,000 to $7,499 i 5. 0 
$7,500 to $9,999 4.8 0 
$10.000 and over 5 0 
Tota 100. 0 0.0 
U.S. Bureau of the Census, 194 
2? Federal Reserve Board Bulletin, August 1951 


WHAT THIS SURVEY SHOWS 


Business travel: 
1. Number of trips during year. 


2. Frequency of trips. 

3. Monthly and seasonal pattern. 

4. Method of transportation used. 

Vacation travel: 

1. Number of United States families taking vacation trips 
2. Number of vacation trips by United States families. 

3. Monthly and seasonal pattern of vacation trips. 

4. Where vacation trips were taken—regional and country destinations 
5. Vacation trip days. 

6. Methods of transportation. 

7. Transportation expenditures. 

8. Method of travel, interregional trips. 

9. Average miles per trip, by method of travel. 
10. Expenditures for lodging, food, and beverages. 
11. Types of lodging used en route and at destination. 
12. Where vacationers live. 

13. Origin of out-of-region vacation trips. 

14. Twelve top vacation States. 
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15. Expenditures incurred for : Luggage, swim suits, footwear, men’s clothing, 
women’s clothing, children’s clothing, toiletries and cosmetics, still 
cameras, film for still cameras, sunglasses, fishing tackle, hunting 
equipment, sports equipment, other purchases. 

16. Average annual family expenditures. 

17. Expenditures for tourist and travel advertising in magazines. 


THE PATTERN OF BUSINESS TRAVEL 


Of the total panel families: 38.9 percent took 1 or more business trips, 13.9 
percent took only 1 business trip, 25 percent took 2 or more business trips, 4.6 
trips, average per family.’ 

These results, when projected to a national basis* show that someone in: 
16,338,000 families took 1 or more business trips, 5,838,000 families (13.9 per- 
cent) took only 1 business trip; 10,500,000 families (25 percent) took 2 or more 
business trips, 4.6 trips, average per family *; 75,155,000 business trips per year 
were taken during the year. 


Number and frequency of Susiness trips vy United States families 





Families Families 

Number of business trips (percent)? | Number of business trips—Con. (percent)* 

cists seas dias hae heed hienanaes 85. 7 BO MI scciinccntemnientaeas 2.3 

Biisxishaaiaibecahadllalialeniahipncnedbtiediaiinceenitauass 17.4 POP GR scene ee -5 

B60 tiddiccen Sa: mot Peported ..........ccenae 1.6 
Pe Oe kes wpnitiaaiatnas aae 

BD 60 Be cisscinntines easel ee BN isin ceiceiiceoccinaitigellbtaags 100. 0 
og 


1 Families taking business trips. 


BUSINESS TRIPS BY INCOME 
STATUS OF FAMILIES 


Percent of Families in Each Income Group 
Taking Business Trips 


hs $2,000- PRAT ent 
$2,000 $2,999 $4,999 rt) 





1 Per family taking business trips. 
? Projected on the basis of 42,000,000 families in the United States. 


~~~ 
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Business trips, by months 


Percent of , Percent of 

Month: total trips | \ionth—Continued total trips 
December__-_-_-__- sta 5.9] June 7 10.6 
January ; 5.0 July : Aigak: 9.3 
February__- 6. 0 August_- ertontideesces | TGR 
Winter__-_-_- cis es 16.9 Summer 2 28. 0 
March co 7.2 September Dujentice “ee 
April_- 12.8} October tiene 
May ‘i sa 8661 November , Chas “GRE 
Spring__- A . 83.8] Fall i wets Ge 

Business trips, by method of travel 

Percentage of | Percentage of 

Automobile: aul business trips | Airplane : all business tripe 
Private car_ eta =, Ate de First class oa catieeiaeniaie 
Rental car - ie haat en ee Coach 1.3 
Private plane ; adianeappaa eal 

77.4 s 
Train: == | 10.3 
Pullman___ / —- = 
Coach en wes 8.8! Bus nscale acts _ 10.38 
——j| Ship and boat._.----.-._-..... 6 
18.2| Not reported ‘ 1.8 


NOTE.-—United States families took 75,155,000 business trips during the year. Total 
exceeds 100 percent because some families used more than one method of transportation 


Business trips—Distribution, by months, for airplane, train, and bus travel 


Total Total Total sa Total Total Total 
Month 1irplane train bus Mont iirplane train bus 
Percent Percent Percent Percent Percent Perce 

December 7.0 7.3 7.3 || July 7.8 8.8 6. ¢ 
January ‘ 6.3 6.6 5.1 August 5.1 7.7 6.4 
February -- 7.3 6.2 6.1 September 5. 6 5.0 6.1 
March 6.6 6.7 6.9 October ad 8.0 7.9 8 
April 18.4 13.9 13.9 || November. 6. ¢ 6.6 6.9 
May... 13.1 13.9 13.0 
June wa 10, 2 9.9 13.4 Total _. 100. 0 100. 0 10 


The tourist business is large and it is extremely important to many areas and 
industries of this Nation. 

Consumer expenditures for vacation travel* totaled almost $8 billion during 
the period covered by the survey (April 1952—March 1953). 

As leisure and consumer incomes increase, the market for tourism expands 


A VACATION TRIP DEFINED 


For the purposes of this survey a vacation trip was defined as any pleasure trip 
of 8 or more days duration away from home by any member or group of mem- 
bers of the family. By definition, therefore, this study excluded short weekend 
and 1-day pleasure trips which are not vacation trips in the usually accepted 
meaning of the term. In fact, the inclusion of 1-day and short weekend trips 
which, of course, are taken many times a year by many families, would have 
created an impractical situation insofar as both survey costs and reporting were 
concerned and would have, moreover, resulted in an array of meaningless figures 
even if a practicable way could have been found to obtain them. 


2? Vacation trips of 3 or more days away from home 
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THE PATTERN OF VACATION TRAVEL 


Of the total panel families 48.0 percent took a vacation trip, 28.9 percent took 
only 1 trip and 19.1 percent took 2 or more trips; 1.7 trips, average per family,* 
10.2 days, aver ge per trip; and 2.4 persons, average number per trip. 

Projected 1 national basis® these results show 20,160,000 United States 
families took 34,272,000 vacation trips. This represents a market of 82,253,000 
Vacationers 

The results of this survey show that as incomes rise, a higher percentage of 
the families in each economic group take vacation trips. The chart below shows 
that only 31.8 percent of the families in the “under $2,000" income group took 
a vacation trip during the year, whereas 69.2 percent of the families in the 
“$10,000 and over” income group took one or more vacation trips. 

As pointed out previously, the travel industry is already encountering strong 
competition from other industries for a larger share of the dollars spent by 
consumers. One example of this competition Comes from the pronounced trend 
by a sizable part of the population to suburban living. Buying a house in the 
suburbs not only entails a considerable outlay of money but, and of equal impor 
tance, it may stimulate a series of “chain-reaction” purchases, such as a second 
automobile, additional household appliances, powered lawn and garden equip- 
ment, and other items associated with suburban living. In fact, this trend may 
cut seriously into the vacation market unless greater travel selling and adver 
tising efforts are directed to the able-to-buy families—fumilies who have the 
time and money to travel. 


PERCENT OF FAMILIES IN EACH 


INCOME GROUP TAKING VACATION TRIPS 





ts Pestle STH $7,500 
$2,000 $4999 $7,499 PA 3 j 





4 YEAR-ROUND MARKET FOR VACATION TRAVEL 


The campaign to extend and lengthen the vacation seasons throughout the year 
is gaining headway. 

Compared with the pattern of vacations around the turn of the century, when 
fully 90 percent of the trips were estimated to have been clustered in the summer 
months, the results of this survey show that tourism is already a year-round 
business for many segments of the vacation travel industry. 

The peak. travel months, as might be expected, were June, July, and August, 
with these months accounting for 50.5 percent of the total trips taken during the 
year. The fall months, however, accounted for 21.8 percent of all the trips taken 
and the winter and spring seasons accounted for 10.4 percent and 17.3 percent, 
respectively, of the total trips. 

Increased selling and advertising efforts can accelerate the efforts to make 
vacation travel a year-round business for a much larger part of the entire tourist 
industry. 


‘Per family taking trips; this also applies to average days and persons per trip. 
* Projected on the basis of 42 million families in the United States 


Ciena - 
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The seasonal pattern of vacation trips 


Perce if 
Vacation month Percent of 


total 
Decem ber 4 
Jantary 2 
February 2 
Winter 
March 
A pril $ 
May y 
Spring 
June 13 
July 18 
August 18 
Summer 50. £ 
Septem ber 1] 
October. . t 
Novem ber 4 
Fall 2 
Total trips 100 
1954 19. 
Percent Percent 
Winter 9.7 13 
Spring 13.0 17 
Summer 54. ( 47 
Fall___. 3 9 


| Projected nationally on the basis of 42 million United States families, 48.0 percet 
(average) during the year 


DESTINATIONS OF VACATION TRIPS IN THE 


By Regions 
Vacation Trips Were Taken) 


(Where 






CENTRAL 


"2,878,848 
(8.4%) 





*Projected results, based on 
34, 272, 000 trips by 
20, 160, 000 vacation families 
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Total vaca 
tion trips 
+, 564, 000 
129, 000 
17, 308, 000 
471. 000 
34, 272, 000 
1953 
Percent 
10. 4 
7 
0). 5 
18 


UNITED STATES* 


t of which took 1.7 triy 


region 


Percent total exceeds 100 because many families 
reported vacationing in more than one 
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The importance of vacation travel to all parts of this country is demonstrated 
by the large number of trips to every region of the United States. 

The figures in parentheses in the above map show on a percentage basis the 
number of times each region was named as a vacation destination by United 
States vacationers. The figures in bold type show the projected number of vaca- 
tion trips to each region. Thus, for example, 12.3 percent of the total vacation 
trips by United States families were to places in the Pacific region; projected to 
a national basis the results show that 4,215,456 trips (12.3 percent) were to 
that region. 


VACATION TRIPS TO OTHER COUNTRIES 


Of the total trips taken by United States families, 6.3 percent (or 2,200,000 
trips) were to countries outside the United States. Canada was named as a 
vacation destination in 65.1 percent of all the trips to other countries. Mexico, 
Latin America, and the Caribbean countries accounted for a total of 22.4 percent 
and Europe for 5.7 percent of the trips to countries outside the United States. 
Trips to the Pacific countries, Africa, and Asia made up the remaining 6.8 percent 
of the foreign trips by United States tourists. 

Percentage 
distribution 
of trips outside 


Destination: the United States 
Canada J ; Wintadaetacadeimmde 65.1 
Mexico : sess teed ta 15.3 
Caribbean and Latin American countries__...._..._.._____-._-__ tea 
Europe ‘ isis cehehcai etic etc deca een eee hate emi 5.7 
a ORO Sh a clas ee dette ah bb erennsnitndmemeninen 6.8 

Total trips outside United States_.....c.._.__.._______ ealaaesaiia aaa 100. 0 


VACATION DAYS BY TRAVELING FAMILIES 


sjased on the survey results, 16.5 percent of all the vacation families were 
away from home in travel status 28 days or longer during the year, 29.8 percent 
vacationed away from home between 14 and 27 days, 28.9 percent between 7 and 
13 days, and 24.8 percent from 3 to 6 days. 

These results are important because they point to the wide range of vacation 
days away from home which families have at their disposal throughout the year. 
A family with a vacation period of 2, 3, or 4 weeks, for example, has the choice 
of taking one long vacation trip or several short vacation trips. The selling 
and advertising problem, therefore, for those wishing to reach the families with 
the time (and the money) to travel, is to convince the families with the longer 
vacation period that they should take one long trip rather than break up their 
vacation period into several short trips—usually to some nearby place. 


Total vacation 





Samilies 
Number of days on vacation trips during vear: (percent) 
B05 caya....i..... : a i cieneeaane 24.8 
7 0 Tee... ~~ j SI a i ns an ccc: 
14 to 20 days_._-__- Z i os cchiescin nied ech eaaiaareMaes in teint aatiad 19.3 
21 to 27 days iia ci cae r ae ia acatatsiicienteyasatt 
28 days or longer... _-~- . eee | . bwewemeinales 16.5 
ee Se a ee ee ee a siedialea lac 100. 0 


(17.5 vacation trip days, average for all vacation families.) 
METHOD OF TRAVEL 


Tourist travel is of direct benefit to the airlines, railroads, buslines, shiplines, 
automobile and accessory dealers, and to the gasoline and oil companies. 

Increased selling and advertising efforts directed to the vast tourist market 
ean increase each group’s share of the profitable vacation travel business of 
this country. 
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% 
cokes + REE mmm 


RAILROAD 
PULLMAN «= 4.2 VACATION TRIPS 


coach} = 10. By 
BUS ms Method of Travel 


AIRLINE 459% 


SHIPcBOAT 16] 


OTHER | 8 j Total exceeds 100% becouse some families used 


more than one method of transportetion. 





1950 1951 1953 
Percent Percent Percent 

Automobile 81.9 80.7 83.0 
Railroad 

Pullman... 3.6 3.9 4.2 

Coach 13. 6 11.2 10. 1 
Bus 12.1 13.7 11.4 
Airline 3. | 4.5 4.8 
Ship and boat 1.9 1.4 1.6 
Other 1.9 s 1.8 


TRANSPORTATION EXPENDITURES 


The survey results, when projected to a national basis, show that 20,160,000 
United States families spent $1,481,900,000 for transportation fares, gasoline, 
oil, and auto accessories for their vacation travel. This is an important and 
profitable market for the railroads, airlines, bus and ship lines, automobile, 
gasoline, and petroleum dealers. 


Vacation trip expenditures for transportation 
{mount spent for 


Type of transportation: transportation 
eee a Oe ae iio See TO eee 
nea en mmeit eee ee 303, 800, 000 

ee eeeaeaieae __.. $168, 900, 000 

Ne Se ee ah a Seuee 
ee, carat na a takes gece eeergnaess apa ape 77, 100, 000 
RE  CUININ CIO on scenes caciunnosamsininisingseseiginnsemmergmguehtinianiia 186, 700, 000 
Airline (overseas) —-------- siesciatemp iene ahaienaeavel te a cendaag 29, 600, 000 
Ship and boat (except overseas) ~----~- seasbarepemsanatiner deities 44, 500, 000 
B® LOVETHORS) 2223. cn erie cecintiodnwine iis tein narnia 31, 100, 000 
0 ese sasha vcs cae alameda Aiceigecel asi aia seta sian 4, 400, 000 
a aie iaccencanaacnia ss ninlshitibstniialeinniaeeielil sai _.. 1, 481, 900, 000 


1 Includes expenditures for gasoline, oil, accessories and auto repairs on vacation travel. 
2 Includes trips by bicycle, motorcycle, canoe, etc. 
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Percentage of 


TRANSPORTATION EXPENDITURES 
FOR EACH METHOD OF TRAVEL 


Percent Accounted for by Upper Half and Lower Half Income Families 


PANEL FAMILIES 
UT amePe LowerHalf (50%) 


Total Transportation P. 3 
Expenditures soi 314% 


Automobile syohey4 32.0% 


Pullman Ey 
Coach rey 


Bus Te 5% 
Airline TERA ‘18.3% 


Ship & Boat 78.1% 219% 


Median Family Income - $3,558 


INTERREGIONAL TRIPS BY METHOD OF TRAVEL 


The transportation pattern of vacation travel into a particular region from 
other regions will probably differ from the nationwide pattern for total trips. 
This difference is illustrated by the two following charts. The first shows the 
pattern of travel by vacationers on trips to the Pacific region. The second chart 
shows the pattern of transportation by vacationers into each of the nine geo- 
graphic regions of the United States. 
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‘ea a ai ean: 


RAILROAD 


a 
PULLMAN 8.7 _ CS 
on 1 = f 
~~~ 


ainuine = 30MM Me THOD OF TRAVEL 
SHIP«. BOAT 52 Used by Vacationers to the Pacific 


States from other Regions 


OTHER 26 ¢ Total exceeds 100% becouse some families used 


more than one method of transportation 





Tupes of transportation used on trips to each region by vacationers from all 
other regions 


rrips 
‘ M East West Sout Fast West 
Nor ile At North | North A Sout 1 M kd ni 
; | tie Central) Centr ] ( Central Ce il 
I é Perce erce Perce Perce I ¢ Perce Pe / ¢ 
\ mobil 85, 2 Os ) R2. t RU. 3 s s s 
I vd 
Pullmar 1.0 9 8.9 8.1 2 4.1 s 
Coact 10.7 29 17.9 1¢ 8 1.9 0.1 ) 8 
Bus 6.7 13 17.9 1.8 Yt 8.3 12.8 12. ( 27.0 
Airline 3 ’ 10 $ 7.8 2. § 2.8 6.9 0 
Ship and 2.7 1.8 1.1 3.4 1.2 8 ) 2.3 2 
Other 1.3 3. 1.2 2 ( 2. 8 1 2.6 
tals ¢ ) percent because une people used more than | method of transportatior 


AVERAGE MILES PER VACATION TRIP BY METHOD OF TRAVEI 


The average distance traveled per round trip by vacationers during the survey 
period® remained virtually unchanged from the mileage reported during 1951. 

Seasonal factors, geographic choice, and proximity of a vacation place have 
important bearings on the method of transportation used. The results of the 
survey show that the average miles per round trip were highest for airline 
overseas and ship travel. Average miles per trip to nonoverseas destinations 
show that airline and pullman travel ranked first and second, respectively, 
followed by automobile, railroad, coach, and bus travel 


® April 1952—March 1953 
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AVERAGE MILES PER VACATION TRIP 
By Method of Travel 


Automobile 
830% 





378 
Railroad 


Pullman 
42 


Coach 
10.1 


Airline’ 
4.7 


Airline (Overseas) 


Ship & Boat’ 





Ship (Overseas) 








Other 
1.6 


113 


*To United States and North American areas 


Average miles per trip 
1950 1951 1953 

Automobil 947 1,013 975 
Railroad 

Pullman 1, 467 i, 269 1, 493 

Coach 7 ¥47 951 
Bus 494 54 559 
Airline '__. 1, 444 1,494 1, 521 
Airline overseas 4, 252 3, 605 3 562 
Ship and boat !_ 216 293 034 
Ship overseas 5, 505 4, 591 3,419 
Other ned 154 4) 113 


1 To United States and other North American areas, 


VACATION TRIP EXPENDITURES FOR LODGING, FOOD, AND BEVERAGES 


Lodging, food and beverage expenditures accounted for the largest single cate- 
gory reported by vacation families during the year. Projected to a national basis 
the survey results show that 20,160,000 families spent $2,239,000,000 in hotels, 
resorts, motels, inns, ranches, restaurants, food and beverage stores while on 
vacation travel. 

Vacation trip expenditures for lodging, food and beverages in 1953 totaled 
239,000,000. These expenditures add new dollars and more profits to hotels 
and resorts, motels and motor courts, food and beverage stores, and restaurants. 





g 





PERCENTAGE OF LODGING, FOOD, AND BEVERAGE EXPENDITURES, BY INCOME STATUS OF 
VACATION FAMILIES 


The survey findings, when analyzed on a family income basis, show quite 
clearly that the largest share of the lodging, food, and beverage expenditures was 
made by the upper income families. As shown in the chart below, 52.4 percent 
of the total lodging, food, and beverage expenditures were by families in the 
highest quarter income group and 21.7 percent of the expenditures by the second 
quarter income group. As incomes decline a smaller pereentage of the expendi- 
tures are accounted for by each income quarter of the family population. 
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Upper Half and Lower Half PANEL FAMILIES 


Income Families Uaioe ©" Half SoZ 





Lodging, Food and 
Beverage Expenditures 
by Vacationers 


259% 


Percent of Total 
Percent of Expenditures for 
Income Families Panel Families Lodging, Foodt Beverages 








Ist or Highest Quarter 250 
2nd Quarter 25.0 


3rd Quarter 25.0 


4th or Lowest Quorter | 25.0 | 
cdievcniantmntandiiaitaditltae mada 
Median Family Income $3,558 
VACATION LODGING 


Hotels, resorts, motels, and other lodging places have an important stake in 
the nationwide vacation market. 

The survey results show that the largest share of the en route lodging business 
was obtained by motels and motor courts which accounted for 57.1 percent of 
the total mentions. Hotels and resorts were second with 30.6 percent of the 
total. 

The pattern of lodging by tourists at destination differs considerably from that 
used en route. Hotels and resorts accounted for 22.8 percent of the at destination 
lodging, whereas motels accounted for 10.7 percent. The largest percentage of 


TYPES OF LODGING USED 
En Route 
HOTEL . RESORT eS 
er 57 
TOURIST HOME 9.9 
CAMP OUT 5 


TRAILER COACH |.2] 


Teorves 
&. RELATIVES 


OTHER « NOT 
REPORTED 34 





Percentages add to more than 100 because many 
tourists named more than one type of accommodation 
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tourists, however, 47.9 percent, stayed with friends and relatives on at least 
part of their trip. This large number staying with friends and relatives repre- 
sents an important potential market which can be reached through stronger 
selling and advertising efforts by the hotel, resort, and motel industries of this 
Nation 





1951 19 
P. nt Perce Pe it 
H ] 41.4 36. 2 0. 6 
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TYPES OF LODGING USED 
At Destination 
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HOTEL ¢ RESORT 22.5 is 
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& MOTEL | «ae 

TOURIST HOME 4.3 

VACATION 
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CAMP OUT 42 
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Percentages add +o more than 100 because many 
Toursts named more than one type of accommodation 


v5 1951 19 
Pe Percent Percent 
22.7 24.9 22. 8 
i mote 7 9.9 10.7 
é 1.4 4.1 4.3 
rented or ow! 13.4 11.2 11.3 
7 4.0 1.2 
t 2 1.5 1.2 
i re 2 50.9 417.9 
t 2. 2.1 2.1 





THE USE OF COMMERCIAL ACCOMMODATIONS INCREASES AS INCOMES OF TOURISTS RISE 


An analysis of the survey results shows that the use of commercial accommo- 
dations (hotels, resorts, motels, motor courts, and tourist homes) by vacationers 
increases as the income status of the family rises. The chart below illustrates 
this point very clearly: Only 29.1 percent of the vacation families in the “under 
$2,000" income group used any type of commercial lodging, Whereas 58.2 percent 
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of the vacation families in the “$10,000 and over” income category used com- 
mercial lodgings on their vacation trips. It is significant, in fact, that not until 
families in the “$7,500 and above” income categories are reached do as many 
as half of the vacation families use commercial accommodations of any type. 
This is an important key to the most profitable segments of the travel market, 


PERCENT OF TRIPS IN EACH INCOME GROUP 


USING COMMERCIAL ACCOMMODATIONS AT DESTINATION 





Pentel $7.500- $10,000 
$7.499 $9.999 rat) 3 


$2,000- $3,000- 
$2,999 $4,999 






WHERE VACATIONERS LIVE 


The market for vacation travel is nationwide in scope. An analysis of the 
origin of vacation travel shows that a large percentage of the families in every 
region take vacation trips during the year. 

Of the total families living in the Pacific region, 54.9 percent (2,210,000 fami- 
lies) took one or more vacation trips away from home; 54.5 percent and 49 per- 
cent of the families living in the heavily populated East North Central and 


Number of Families in Each Region Who Took Vacation Trips 












WEST NORTH 





NTRA 


1,800,000 


(46.3%) 







1,730,000 


(43.2%) 






«Projected results, based on 
34, 272, 000 trips by 20, 160, 000 48% of all U.S. Families took 
vacation families, on more \ ) ps 


43901 54 15 
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Middle Atlantic regions, respectively, took one or more vacation trips during the 
year. Data for each of the other six geographic regions of the United States 
are shown in the map below. 

Based on the results of the survey, every region is a potential market for 
those selling vacation travel. An important segment of the able-to-buy families 
in every region can be sold on the idea of travel to all parts of the United States 
as well as to other countries. 


VACATION TRIPS, BY REGIONS 


The importance of the nationwide travel market to each of the nine geographic 
areas of the United States is illustrated by the maps on the following pages which 
show the origin of tourist travel into each region. 

Getting people from nearby places is not difficult. Actually, the real selling 
and advertising problem is to bring as many of the-millions of national vacation- 
ers to each particular area as is possible—no one area gets more than 20.1 percent 
of this Nation’s vacation trips 

The figures in the following maps show the percentage distribution of the origin 
of the vacation trips to each region from outside sources during the year ended 
March 1953. The 4-year average is shown in the tabulation immediately beneath 
the map in each region. 

The flow of travel into a community or an area means new money and new 
wealth for every segment of that community’s economy. Increased promotional 
and advertising efforts can mean more wealth for all segments of an area’s 
economy. 


STATES RECEIVING Most MENTIONS AS VACATION DESTINATIONS 


The tabulation below shows the 12 States accounting for the largest number of 
mentions as vacation destinations during the survey year ended March 1953. 

The results show that New York was named as the vacation destination by 10.9 
percent of all the vacation families. California ranked second with 8.4 percent 
of all the destinations mentioned. Florida, Pennsylvania, Michigan, New Jersey, 
Ohio, Texas, Illinois, Wisconsin, Virginia, and Massachusetts, in that order, 
accounted for the other 10 States receiving the most destination mentions by the 
millions of families taking vacation trips. 


Twelve top vacation States—States receiving most mentions as vacation 
destinations, 1953 





tate 1953 1951 1950 
Percent Percent Percent 
1 York 10.9 10.3 10.3 
2 8.4 8.2 7.3 
3 7.0 5.2 3.5 
vania . 7 4.8 5.5 
5. Michigan 5.2 4.9 §.1 
& New Jersey 4.8 5.0 | 4.3 
7. Ohio 4.8 3.6 4.4 
8. Texas 4.6 4.7 4.4 
9. Illinois 3.7 4.2 4.6 
10. Wisconsin 3.4 2.8 3.4 
ll. Virginia 3.2 2.9 2.6 
12. Massachusetts 2.9 3.0 2.8 


PURCHASES BY VACATIONERS 


The importance of vacation expenditures to many segments of this country’s 
economy is illustrated by an analysis of the amounts spent for goods and services 
by the vacation families of this Nation. 

The survey results, listed on the following pages, show that many industries 
and many retail establishments benefit directly from tourist expenditures for 
clothing, shoes and footwear, sportswear, luggage, cameras, film, swimsuits, 
sunglasses, sun lotions, cosmetics, and many other items. More and more, manu- 
facturers of many types of goods are realizing the importance of directing their 
advertising and selling efforts to the profitable vacation travel market of this 
Nation. 
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Sixteen and three-tenths percent of all vacation families purchased swimsuits 
for their trips. Purchases averaged per buying family—$9.49. 

Projected to a national basis the figures show that 3,286,080 vacation families 
spent $31,184,899 for swimsuits 

Nine and one-tenth percent of all vacation families purchased luggage for their 
trips. Purchases averaged per buying family—S$22.78. 

Projected to a national basis the figures show that 1,834,560 vacation families 
spent $41,791,277 for luggage. 

Fourteen and one-tenth percent of all vacation families purchased sunglasses 
for their trips. Purchases averaged per buying family—$3.17. 

Projected to a national basis the figures show that 2,842,560 vacation families 
spent $9,010,915 for sunglasses. 

Three percent of all vacation families purchased still cameras for their trips. 
Purchases averaged per buying family—$22.75. 

Projected to a national basis the figures show that 604,800 vacation families 
spent $15,759,200 for still cameras. 

Thirty-five and one-tenth percent of all vacation families purchased still- 
camera films for their trips. Purchases averaged per buying family—$4.30. 

Projected to a national basis the figeres show that 7,076,160 vacation families 
spent $30,427,488 for still-camera films. 

Twenty-four and five-tenths percent of all vacation families purchased men’s 
clothing and accessories for their trips. Purchases averaged per buying family— 
$23.87 

Projected to a national basis the figures show that 4,939,200 vacation families 
spent $117,898,704 for men’s clothing and accessories 

Thirty-nine and three-tenths percent of all vacation families purchased women’s 
clothing and accessories for their trips. Purchases averaged per buying family— 
$30.30. 

Projected to a national basis the figures show that 7.922,S80 vacation families 
spent $240,063,264 for women’s clothing and accessories. 

Seventeen percent of all vacation families purchased children’s clothing and 
accessories for their trips. Purchases averaged per buying family—$13.77. 

Projected to a national basis the figures show that 3,427,200 vacation families 


—t on 


spent $47,192,544 for children’s clothing and accessories 

Thirty-two and two-tenths percent of all vacation families purchased shoes and 
footwear for their trips. Purchases averaged per buying family—$13.58. 

Projected to a national basis the figures show that 6,491,520 vacation families 
spent $88,154,842 for shoes and footwear. 

Three and four-tenths percent of all vacation families purchased sports equip- 
ment for their trips. Purchases averaged per buying family—$13.49. 

Projected to a national basis the figures show that 685,440 vacation families 
spent $9,.246.586 for sports equ pment. 

Twenty-five and seven-tenths percent of all Vacation families purchased cos- 
metics and toiletries for their trips. Purchases averaged per buying family— 
$4.3 

Projected to a national hasis the figures show that 5,181,120 vacation families 
spent $22,486,061 for cosmetics and toiletries 

Two and three-tenths percent of all vacation families purchased hunting equip- 
ment for their trips. Purchases averaged per buying family—$13.13. 

Proiected to a national basis the figures show that 463,680 vacation families 
spent $6,088,118 for hunting equipment. 

Nine percent of all vacation families purchased fishing tackle for their trips. 
Purchases averaged per buying family—$11.85. 

Projected to a national basis the figures show that 1,814,400 vacation families 
spent $21,500,640 for fishing tackle. 

Other purchases : Twenty-four and three-tenths percent of all vacation families 
purchased other items. These purchases averaged $31.80 per buying family. 

Projected nationally, 4,898,880 families spent $155,784,384 for these other vaca- 
tion purchases. 


AVERAGE FAMILY EXPENDITURE FOR VACATION TRAVEI 


While families in all economic categories participate in the vast travel market 
of this Nation, their expenditures for vacation travel vary greatly. In fact, 
many families in the lower-income brackets spent little for tourist travel, whereas 
expenditures by the higher-income families may be quite large. 
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The differences in annual vacation expenditures by families in the lower- and 
higher-income groups are illustrated by the chart below which shows that vaca- 
tion expenditures ranged from $156, annual average, for the vacation families 
in the under $2,000 income category to $527 for the vacation families in the 
$10,000 and over category. 










AVERAGE ANNUAL FAMILY EXPENDITURE 
FOR VACATION TRAVEL 


By Income Status of Vacation Family 
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THE TRAVEL POTENTIAL IS LARGE 


As leisure and consumer incomes expand, the potential for travel increases. 
Whether or not travel is to keep pace with the march of this country’s economi 
progress will depend upon two principal factors. One of these is the product 
which each segment of the tourist industry has to offer. The other is the extent 
and vigor of the sales and advertising efforts of the tourist industry to in 
its share of the dollars spent by consumers. 

As shown by the charts on the [following] page, the economic growth of the 
United States market has been rapid. Personal disposable incomes, retail sales, 
personal savings, population, and employment have increased in recent years 
All of these indexes are favorable to a continued expansion of consumer spend 
ing and thus favorable to a larger potential for travel if strong selling efforts are 
undertaken by the entire tourist industry 


rease 
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INDICES OF MARKET GROWTH 
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IT’S A SELLING AND ADVERTISING JOB 


Advertising by the vacation travel industry must compete with the advertising 
of other products and services for a larger'share of consumer expenditures. 

As shown by the figures in the following tabulation, the dollar volume of maga- 
zine advertising expenditures for many industries and products is large. These 
advertising figures demonstrate very clearly that all segments of the travel 
industry—communities, States, areas, and countries, all forms of transportation, 
as well as hotels, resorts, and motels have a definite selling and advertising job 
to do if they are to maintain or increase their share of consumer expenditures. 
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Magazine advertising expenditures for selected products and industries 


Rank Products and 


1 | Beer, wine, liquor 
2 | Food ingredient 

; | Manufacturers’ materials and supplies 
4 | Passenger cars and vehicles 
5 | Canned and packaged foods 
6 | Drugs and remedies 
7 | Smoking materials 

8 | Building equipment, fixtures, and systems 
9 | Cosmetic and beauty aids 
10 | Industrial machinery, fixtures and acc¢ 
11 Read y-to-wear apparel 
2 | Office equipment, stationary and writir 
3 | Soaps, cleansers, and polishes 
4 





sories 
g supplies 


Hair dressings and 
5 Automotive 
} | Insurance 
Household secessories and miscellaneous supplies 
Gasoline and oil (transportation 

Radios, TV sets, radio-phonographs and phono 
Confectionery and soft drinks 

Underwear, ¢ 
Dental supplies and mouth washes 
Footwear 

Furniture 

Fresh meat, poultry, fish, 
Tires and tubes 

Apparel fabrics and finishes 
28 | Food bever 
29 | Sporting goods and toys 
30 | Agriculture and farming 
31 | Floor covering 

32 | Household fabrics 
33 | Building materials 
34 Poilet soaps 

35 | Railroads 

36 Refrigerators, freezers, and iceboxes 
37 | Jewelry and watches 

38 | Protective coatings and finishe 

39 | Shaving goods and lotions 
40 | China, glass, and silver 

41 Aviation transportation 

42 | Motion pictures 

43 | Laundry equipment 

44 | Cameras and photographic 
45 | Pets and pet supplies 

46 | State, area and community 
47 | Horticulture 

48 | Bakery goods and miscellaneous food 
49 | Small household appliances 

50 | Commercial trucks and vehicles 
Miscellaneous major appliances 
Stoves and ranges 

Fresh fruits and vegetables 

A pparel accessories 

55 | Depilatories and deodorants 


recess ries 





accessories, ¢ 


juipment, etc 


yrsets and brassieres 


and dairy product 








wes 


ind finishes 


s, wall cover S 


ing 


supplies 


products 





56 | Vacuum cleaners 
57 | Tractors 
58 | Hotels, lodges, ranches, ete 


59 | Steamships 

60 | Miscellaneous toilet goods 
61 | Lighting accessories 

62 Hosiery 

63 | Lubricants 

64 | Clocks 

65 | Notions and miscellaneous apparel 
66 | Hats 
67 | Luggage and leather goods 

68 Musical instruments 

69 | Miscellaneous household furnishings 
70 | Bus lines 


National 


the vacation travel industry amounted to $20,! 


industries 
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magazines provide an excellent medium for reaching the large and 
profitable segments of the nationwide travel market. 


Magazine advertising by 
687 in 1952. 
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The figures below provide a good case history of the selling and advertising 
program which Nassau, the Bahamas, has inaugurated in recent years to increase 
that area’s tourist business. Significantly, the figures point up the fact that 
as advertising expenditures by the Nassau Development Board increased, the 
number of visitors to the island and the dollar receipts rose to new levels. 

Advertising expenditures by the Nassau Development Board in 1952 totaled 
292,000 British pounds, or about $820,000; visitors that year totaled 84,718, and 
dollar receipts from the tourist trade amounted to $19,521,000. 


Vassau Development Board idvertising and income 


Year eee Dollar re- Number of 
be ceipts visitors 
pounds 
1947 100, 600 ( 30, 693 
1948 100. 000 10, 214, 000 34, 752 
1949 100. 000 10, 407, 000 32, 018 
1950 156, 000 13, 858, GOO 45, 371 
1951 200), 000 20, 548, 000 68, 502 
1952 292, 000 19, 521, 000 84, 718 


Source: The Development Board, Department of the Bahamas Government, Nassau, Bahamas. 


The travel industry, the same as a manufacturer of consumer branded goods, 
must build strong public acceptance of and a demand for the products and 


services it sells. 
Increased selling, carefully planned promotion, continuity of advertising, all 


of these can help build a stronger and more profitable travel industry. 
* ok ok * * * * 
Mr. Javirs. Mrs. Bolton, have you any questions ? 
Mrs. Bouron. I regret having had to be delayed this morning, Mr. 
Chairman, and so have no questions. 
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Mr. Javirs. Thank you very much, Mr. Von Tress. We appreciate 
your and Mr. Patrick’s contribution. 

Mr. Von Tress. Let me say again that Mr. Patrick was very sorry 
he could not be here. 

Mr. Javirs. Our next witness is Mr. John E. Bowman, the executive 
director of the Council on Student Travel. Mr. Bowman, would you 
proceed in your own way ¢ 


STATEMENT OF JOHN E. BOWMAN, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, COUNCIL 
ON STUDENT TRAVEL 


Mr. Bowman. Mr. Chairman, my name is John E. Bowman. I am 
executive director of the Council on Student Travel. 

I want to express appreciation for this opportunity to appear be 
fore the subcommittee to express the support of the Council on Stu 
dent Travel for the proposal to create a United States Travel Com- 
mission. 

The Council on Student Travel, which I represent, is an organiza 
tion composed of approxim: ate ly 30 educational or religious organiza- 
tions which sponsor or encourage educational tri avel progr ams for 
students and teachers. Its membership, on December 31, 1953, is given 
on an attached sheet. 

Mr. Javirs. Without objec tion, that will be made a part of the rec 
ord at this point. 

(The material referred to is as follows :) 


COUNCIL ON STUDENT TRAVEL, New York, N. Y., MEMBERSHIP LIST 


American Field Service 
American Friends Service Committee 
American Youth Hostels, Ine. 
Association of International Relations Clubs 
Bates College, “This Summer in Europe” 
Beaver College European Field Trip 
Boston University Summer Travel Courses 
Brethren Service Commission 
Bureau of University Travel 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace 
Collegiate Council for the United Nations 
Committee on Friendly Relations Among Foreign Students 
Congregational Christian Service Committee 
English Speaking Union 
kixperiment in International Living 
Fontainebleau Schools Association 
Greater New York Council for Foreign Students 
Institute of International Education 
Jewish Agency for Palestine, Israel Summer Institute 
Lisle Fellowship, Inc. 
Mennonite Central Committee 
Methodist Youth Exchange Commission for Southern California and Arizona 
National Student Council of the YMCA and YWCA 
National 4-H Clubs Foundation 
Oslo Summer Schools 
Parsons School of Design 
Putney School 
Shoestring Tours, Ltd. 
Student International Travel Association 
United Student Christian Council 
World Council of Churches Youth Department 
World University Service 
Youth Workshop in Israel 

43901—54 16 
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Mr. Bowman. I won’t read the entire list, but I would like to call 
vour attention to such organizations as the American Field Service, 
American Friends Service Committee, American Youth Hostels, Inc.. 
the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, English Speaking 
Union, Experiment in International Living, Institute of Internationa 
Education, the Jewish Agency for Palestine, Israel Summer Institute, 
the National Student Council of the YMCA and YWCA, World Coun- 
cil of Churches Youth Department, and the World University Service. 

Mr. Morano. Are these all nonprofit organizations ? 

Mr. Bowman. Yes. Education is one of the most important influ- 
ences in international travel. It is, for instance, true that more 
United States passports are annually issued to students and teachers 
than to any other occupational group in our country. The passport 
division reports issuing 29,577 passports to students and 19,501 pass- 
ports to teachers during 1953. Although statistical evidence is scanty, 
there are probably approximately 40,000 to 60,000 students and teachers 
who travel abroad each year. From 20,000 to 25,000 of them are under 
some type of educational sponsorship. From these statistics it may be 
concluded that teachers and students are an important part of the 
annual number of Americans going to Europe. In addition, a great 
part of the motivation of the average American tourists going abroad 
is educational. One finds, at least, that it is one of the themes most 
consistently used in commercial travel promotion. 

The Council on Student. Travel is one of the most important organi- 
zations in the field of educational travel and exchange. It is a co- 
operative organization that coordinates the programs of educational 
and religious organizations in this field; it provides a number of 
services to these organizations. Our basic service is the provision 
of chartered ships for transporting our students to Europe in June 
and back to the United States in August and September. From 2,000 
to 2,500 students have utilized this transportation every year since 
the council began in 1947. In the years 1947-49, the ships were pro- 
vided by the Maritime Commission, the Department of State, and 
the United States Lines. In recent years, they have been chartered 
from independent shipowners. 

One of the council’s chief interests in having student ships is that 
an opportunity is provided for orienting Europe-bound students to 
the experience that awaits them. To a large extent, the value of a 
summer's trip abroad depends on the amount of preparation the stu- 
dent has made for it; similarly the ease which a traveler adapts him- 
self to foreign customs depends on his understanding of and attitude 
toward these customs. The council is planning to expand its orien- 
tation program to serve a wider public. 

In addition to providing the student ship program, the council 
also serves as a central information agency for the field of student 
travel. It investigates complaints about educational travel organi- 
zations; it refers students to organizations offering the type of travel 
program they desire; it answers many general questions about edu- 
cational travel. The Council on Student Travel holds an annual con- 
ference for educators, commercial tour operators and others who seek 
to improve the educational value of student travel. It constantly 
seeks to encourage the development of reliable travel organizations 
serving the educational community. 
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The organizations represented in the council send abroad a large 
percentage of the 20,000 to 25,000 students and teachers who go 
abroad under specifically educational sponsorship. The principal 
concern of the council is with the short-term summer travel programs 
sponsored by member organizations of the council. (The number 
going abroad from our organizations in’ summer programs is approxi 
mately 6,000.) In addition, these organizations sponsor another 8,000 
to 10,000 students who go abroad each year in exchange programs 
involving year-round enrollment in universities aboard. 

In addition, our member agencies serve the more than 30,000 for 
eign students studying in the United States and the 2,000 foreign 
students who come to the United States for short-term trips during 
the summer. 

The organizations associated in the Council on Student Travel prob- 
ably constitute a majority of the bona fide nonprofit organizations 
in the field of educational travel. The council certainly represents 
a larger portion of the students going abroad in travel and exchange 
programs than does any other organization. 

For these reasons the council wishes to speak today asa representa 
tive of the nonprofit educational and religious organizations which 
are concerned with educational travel programs. We wish first to 
express our support of the proposal before the committee; secondly, 
to make one suggestion which we feel will improve the proposed 
bill; thirdly, to answer briefly, if we may, a few of the complaints 
made against nonprofit organizations in earlier testimony during these 
hearings. 

The Council on Student Travel supports the proposal for a United 
States Travel Commission because it sets up an organization through 
which the Federal Government can encourage the development of 
international travel and the enoaass of persons. 

Generally, two main objectives may be achieved through the crea 
tion of the proposed United States Travel Commission. The first is 
economic: Expanded travel abroad by Americans will build up dollar 
credits and encourage trade with the United States. It will encourage 
the development of shiplines and airlines, which are essential to our 
economy and to our security. It will bolster the prosperity of the 
travel industry here and abroad, an important segment of our eco- 
nomic life. 

These points have been made frequently and eloquently by repre- 
sentatives of the groups involved. I wish only to express our con- 
currence with these objectives. The second objective is closer to the 
interests of the organizations I represent. It is also less frequently 
presented. I refer to the educational value of travel and to the con- 
tribution international travel can make to international understanding 
and to peaceful cooperation between nations. 

At this point in our history, international travel is a necessary tool 
in the education of American citizens. When local political decisions 
inevitably have consequences in countries around the globe, it is essen- 
tial that an increasing portion of our electorate should have some first- 
hand knowledge of conditions in countries beyond our borders. More 
and more, our universities are urging that young people be given this 
kind of an opportunity. 

Not to be overlooked is one of the highest values growing out of 
international travel—the actual creation of personal friendly ties 
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across national borders. Familial ties have always been important in 
binding our country to the European countries from which most 
Americans migrated. As these ties grow less immediate, it is of para- 
mount importance that we make possible the establishment of new 
friendly contacts abroad. Such contacts transcend intellectual under- 
sti nding and make possible friendly international cooperation in spite 
of differing points of view. 

Inasmuch as our foreign policy and, indeed, our national security is, 
in large part, dependent on the actions of our neighbor nations, It 1s 
important that we use every means to nourish their cooperation. The 
first requirement for intelligent international cooperation is that 
Americans should understand and sympathize with the problems and 
aspirations of our neighbors; the second essential is that people in 
other lands should understand the United States and should judge 
sympathetically our strengths and our weaknesses. 

It is fitting, then, that our Federal Government should concern itself 
with international travel and exchange of persons as a means of pro- 
moting the foreign policy of the United States. Likewise, it is fitting 
that the Council on Student a avel support enthusiastically the pro- 
posal for the establishment of a United States Travel Commission. 

The council wishes to recommend that the public members of the 
Travel Commission be broadly representative of all points of view on 
the value of international travel. Since the bill has such wide sup- 
port, it might be assumed that there were no areas of disagreement 
involved in the encouragement of international travel. This state- 
ment is not, however, altogether true. 

To illustrate one possible area of disagreement, let me point out that 
there are profound contradictions between the economic goals a 
Travel Commission might seek and the desired goals in the realm of 
understanding and friendships between peoples. 

For example, there are many who believe that the best representa- 
tives that we send abroad are students and other young people who 
travel on small budgets. These people frequently travel by third- 
class trains—likewise do the working people of the country they visit— 
or by bicycle. They visit rural areas, stay in expensive hotels, live as 
do the majority of their hosts. These visitors are more likely to be- 
come acquainted with citizens of a foreign country and to establish 
personal ties of friendship. 

On the other hand, such travelers may spend little money and, there- 
fore, do little to increase the dollar-credit balance of the countries they 
visit. They may travel via the cheapest methods possible and, there- 
fore, do little to bolster the prosperity of airlines, shiplines, hotels, 
railroads, or travel agents. 

It might be argued, as, indeed, it has been argued, that travel of this 
type should not be encouraged by a United States Travel Commission. 
Such arguments are extremely shortsighted. They ignore all values 
in travel except the economic value. The educational value of travel 
is skipped over together with the contribution travel makes to inter- 
national understanding. Arguments such as these also overlook one 
hidden economic fact, that young travelers grow older and student 
travelers are frequently the first-class travelers of a few decades hence. 

A similar conflict arises in considering the encouragement of travel 
of foreign nationals. Such travel, it is argued, depletes rather than 
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enlarges the dollar-credit balance of foreign countries, and, therefore, 
might not contribute to the Travel Commission’s economic objectives. 
But travel of foreign nationals is a tremendously desirable develop- 
ment from the standpoint of our other objectives. Repeated studies 
have shown that our stanchest and most understanding friends 
abroad are those who have actually visited the United States, who 
know us as friendly human beings rather than as the glamorized 
millionaires of the motion pictures, or, even worse, as the “bloated 
capitalist—depressed worker” of the Communist press. It is the 
council’s belief that a United States Travel Commission should take as 
a special responsibility the encouragement of visits to the United 
States by citizens of our neighbor countries across the seas. 

The council does not wish to argue that one type of travel is better 
than another; rather it points out the value of encouraging different 
types of travel. Any Federal body encouraging travei must recognize 
and judic iously reconcile the different values which we seek to achieve 
through international travel. To accomplish this aim most effectively, 
the Council on Student Travel recommends a change in the provision 
for public membership on the Travel Commission. House Joint Reso 
lution 350, as now written, provides that— 
the three public members should be appointed by the President after receiving 
the recommendations of the Secretary of Commerce who shall consult the United 
States travel industry. 

We would suggest the deletion of the entire phrase following the 
word “President.” 

The bill would then provide for the appointment of the three public 
members by the President without the special recommendation of 
any department and without mandatory consultation with any in 
terest groups, commercial or otherwise. Allow me to make clear 
that we are not asking for specific representation of educational travel 
organizations. Rather, we urge that persons should be appointed 
who are broadly representative of the entire public interest in inter- 
national travel and exchange of persons. 

During the debate on the proposed bill before this committee, and 
in the trade press, a number of misleading comments have been made 
about nonprofit organizations. With your permission, I should like 
to say a few words about the place of nonprofit organizations in the 
field of travel. 

First, let me point out the difficulty of distinguishing between edu- 

cational and commercial agencies in the field of travel. A great many 
commercial travel organizations have adopted names with educationa! 
connotations and have added educational personnel to their staff; some 
have even acquired the right to use the names of colleges and univer- 
sities. They have recognized the great travel market in our academic 
communities and have utilized the educational motivation behind 
much travel. 

There is certainly no objection to commercial use of the educational 
emphasis. This practice, however, makes it difficult for the general 
public to recognize questionable commercial agencies with an edu- 

cational facade and to distinguish them from nonprofit organizations. 
Guten of the complaints made about nonprofit organizations have. 
therefore, arisen from the questionable operations of commercial or- 
ganizations which have posed as educational bodies. It is probably 
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true that the history of bona fide nonprofit educational organizations 
is not free from errors in business judgment. It is not true that they 
have at any time stranded student travelers, defrauded them of their 
funds or otherwise displayed gross irresponsibility. 

While many commercial travel agencies serving the academic com- 
munity have desirable educational aspects to their programs, the bona 
tide nonprofit educational organizations are easily distinguished by 
the thoroughness with which educational considerations govern all 
aspects of their program. These programs are characterized by— 

High educational standards used in screening participants. 
2. Careful selection and training sessions for group leaders. 
Provision for close personal contact between United States par- 
ticipants and hosts abroad. 
Educational preparation for the trip and educational follow-up 
after the trip. 

I believe that these points furnish useful distinctions between com- 
mercial and nonprofit organizations. 

be ee educational travel organizations have distinctive pro- 

e- They also perform useful functions. 

They continually develop new ways of making travel educa- 
tions rally useful to students and teachers. 

Through scholarships and subsidies, they make this rich educa 
tional opportunity available to young people of all economic levels. 

They have an overriding concern that the trips abroad of young 
people under their sponsorship should serve to increase international 
understanding and that it should foster friendly attitudes between 
peoples rather than unfriendly ones. 

A United States Travel Commission can and should encourage al! 
legitimate sectors of the travel field. It may also serve to resolve their 
differences and encourage their cooperation. 

Cooperation in protecting the public against unsound travel ven- 
tures is one important function. More important to our foreign 
policy is the task of building travel organizations which effectively 
serve the interests of the people of the United States. 

In summary, the Council on Student Travel strongly supports the 
proposal for the creation of a United States Tr: avel Commission. 
Representing the major nonprofit organizations serving the field of 
educational travel and exchange, we wish to focus the committee’s 
attention on the educational values to be gained through international 
travel. We believe that international travel is an important part of 
the education of American citizens today and that the personal ties 
growing out of traveling and living abroad are vital to the peaceful 
cooperation of free nations. We recommend changes in the Commis- 
sion’s contemplated appointment procedure so that the public’s inter- 
est in these educational and political values will be as well represented 
as are its interests in the economic objectives of the Commission. The 
council regrets the uninformed criticisms that have been leveled at 
educational travel and urges greater cooperation and understanding 
between various groups interested in international travel. We must 
redouble our efforts to develop relationships with our neighbor nations 
which will increase international understanding and further the cause 
of peace. 

The Council on Student Travel welcomes the interest of the Federal 
Government in the field of international travel and exchange of per- 
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sons. We urge Congress to adopt legislation setting up the proposed 
United States Travel Commission. 

Mr. Javirs. Thank you, Mr. Bowman. Would you mind answering 
some questions ? 4 

Mr. Bowman. Certainly. 

Mr. Javirs. Mr. LeCompte? 

Mr. LeCompte. I have no questions. 

Mr. Javits. Mrs. Bolton? 

Mrs. Bouron. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairmi an, as I am not 
one of your committee. At the top of page 5 you say 

It is not true that they have at any time stranded student travelers, defrauded 
them of their funds, or otherwise displayed gross irresponsibility. 

I wonder about this as each of us had one or more experiences of 
that sort. 

Mr. Bowman. The organizations which have done that have been 
commercial organizations which have sometimes appeared to be educa 
tional organizations or nonprofit organizations. I think those are the 
matters in mind. 

Mr. Javirs. Would you yield at that point? 

Mrs. Bouron. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. Javirs. We had introduced a newspaper story of June 23, 1950, 
which relates to a ship called the Svalbard. It is alleged that 600 
“dejected college men and women” were stranded, and so forth. It 
states that the ship was chartered by the National Student Associa- 
tion—a nonprofit association. Do you know anything about that? 

Mr. Bowman. The Svalbard was an incident of the ship chartered 
by a student organization. It was entirely a campus organization 
with no adult sponsorship. It was a Norwegian ship “that was 
chartered. 

As I said, it was an example of an error in judgment. It was a very 
serious error. The students involved, however, were not stranded. 
Provisions were made to get them to Europe. They all got to Europe. 
As far as I know they did not lose any money. The organization was 
a responsible coganinetiin and dealt with the situation in a responsi- 
ble manner. I don’t wish to defend the or ganization, but I do wish to 
put that statement in the record. 

Mr. Javirs. Were they bailed out of it by the travel industry or did 
they bail themselves out ? 

Mr. Bowman. They were able to get some space on commercial 
lines. Some of the students got there by space which they obtained on 
regular steamships, some by airplanes, and the balance were trans- 
ported on a Government ship on which they were able to get space, 
a transport. 

Mrs. Borron. At their own expense ? 

Mr. Bowman. Yes. 

Mrs. Boiron. So they had to pay twice? 

Mr. Bowman. No; they did not lose any money. The money that 
was paid to the Norwegian shipping company that owned the ship was 
all returned and was “applic: able to the transportation of the other 
carriers. 

Mrs. Bouron. Would you think that the original difficulty was on 
the campus itself, that the students had no adults to guide them, as I 
understood you to say, that it was purely a student procedure ? 
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Mr. Bowman. Yes. The organization was a student organization. 
By the nature of student government it is composed of students. They 
did not have adult guidance in this venture. Since this time, how- 

‘ver, the organization has become incorporated. They have a na- 
tion: al council of distinguished educators serving as an advisory board 
and a specific adult advisory group which advises them in their travel 
operations. The organization was formed I think in 1947. 

Mrs. Bouron. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Javrrs. Does that organization still exist ? 

Mr. Bowman. Yes. 

Mr. Javirs. The one that was named in the story ‘ 

Mr. Bowman. Yes. 

Mr..Javirs. Has it been more successful since 

Mr. Bowman. Yes. They have not ventured into the field of char- 
tered ships. 

Mr. Javrrs. Do you think that a Government commission ought to 
give recognition or certification or some other form of approval to 
people who seek to operate in this field ? 

Mr. Bowman. No, I would not feel it would be useful for the Gov- 
ernment to license operators of this kind. I think the organizations 
themselves must take responsibility for correcting problems of this 
kind. Ithink the travel agents are interested in suppressing any com- 
mercial organization which operates irresponsibly. Our own organ- 
ization is active in trying to halt the operations of any nonprofit or- 
ganizations that are operating irresponsibly. 

Mr. Javits. I might say that I thoroughly agree with you that the 
Commission should not undertake any such job. 

Mr. Morano. Although I am not a member of your subcommittee, 
there are two questions that occur to me. I suppose I must ask this 
question because I was not present: Will vou briefly tell me the char- 
acter of the uniformed criticism that you say has been directed to 
your organization ? 

Mr. Bowman. One is the incident that Mr. Javits has mentioned. 

Mr. Morano. Was that organized by a member of your council? 

Mr. Bowman. No; but I think it has been cited as an example of 
the type of thing which nonprofit organizations do. There have also 
been editorials in the trade press in relation to this proposed resolu- 
tion which made a similar point. 

Mr. Morano. The other question is: You sav in your statement that 
you would like to see deleted from House Joint Resolution 350 the 
section which provides that three public members should be appointed 
by the President after receiving a recommendation from the Secretary 
of Commerce who shall consult with the United States industry. Just 
specifically what objection do you have to that language? 

Mr. Bowman. We are proposing a deletion of that phrase following 
the word “President,” not the whole phrase. 

Mr. Morano. What specific objection do you have to the language 
following the word “President” ? 

Mr. Bowman. We feel, as has been testified here earlier, and as edi- 
torials in the trade press have shown, that there is a feeling on the 
part of commercial interests in the field of travel ths at the proposed 
United States Travel Commission should have nothing to do with 
nonprofit interests in travel. We feel that this point of view threat 
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our organizations, and we would like to see the public members rep- 
resent the whole field of interest in international travel and exchange 
rather than just the commercial. 

Mr. Morano. Have you any reason to believe that the whole public 
interest wouldn't be represented by the selection of three members in 
this manner, as it is expressed in the bill ? 

Mr. Bowman. Yes; I would say that we have reason to believe from 
the statements from the commercial travel people that they are some- 
times opposed to educational travel organizations—for instance, let 
me cite an example. One of the concerns of many people who have 
spoken on this bill is that travel should not be routed anywhere except 
through recognized travel agents. We are not opposed to the travel 
agents. It is just that the travel agents cannot and do not handle all 
of the low-cost student travel. It does not go through the hands 
of— 

Mr. Morano. You fear the three public members would all be rep- 
resentatives of a commercial travel industry ? 

Mr. Bowman. That is right. 

Mr. Morano. Don’t you feel that the other seven commissioners 
might be men and/or women who would protect the interest that 
you speak of ¢ 

Mr. Bowman. I should certainly hope so. 

Mr. Morano. Assuming that the other three members were travel 
agency people. 

Mr. Bowman. I think they certainly would. They would be rep 
resentatives from Congress and from the executive department of 
Government. I think we would also be justified in asking that a 
balance between the various commercial and educational interests in 
international travel be maintained in the public leadership on the 
Commission. 

Mr. Morano. Don’t you feel that the Secretary of Commerce would 
protect that balance in his recommendations ¢ 

Mr. Bowman. I think the bill as written now provides for consul 
tation solely with the United States travel industry. 

Mr. Morano. Suppose then we put the period after the words, “after 
receiving the recommendations of the Secretary of Commerce,” would 
that satisfy you? 

Mr. Bowman. I think so. The main thing we are pointing out is 
that there are other interests to be represented besides “the United 
States travel industry.” 

Mr. Morano. That would take out the mandatory section that would 
require the Secretary of Commerce’s consultation with the travel 
industry ¢ 

Mr. Bowman. Yes. I think this is a technical point. 

Mr. Javirs. Mr. Bowman, I gather you say that a small proportion 
of the 40,000 to 60,000 students and teachers who travel abroad utilize 
the services of travel agents ¢ 

Mr. Bowman. Certainly I have no statistics as to the actual per 
centage of students whose tours are planned by travel agents. Prob- 
ably about 50 percent of them are handled by agents. And travel 
agencies generally do not plan individual itineraries for prospective 
travelers who spend less than $20 a day abroad. 
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Mr. Javirs. Is that because it doesn’t pay, that the commissions are 
not great enough / 

Mr. Bowman. Yes. 

Mr. Javrrs. Do you feel anything could be done with the travel in- 
dustry to induce them to go into that field ? 

Mr. Bowman. It is very difficult because the student-travel field is 
so seasonal that any tr vel agenc y which specialized in this kind of 
travel would have a rather difficult time making a livi ing, 

Mr. Javirs. It isn’t suitable business for the travel agency ¢ 

Mr. Bowman. I don’t think so. 

Mr. Javirs. What percentage of those traveling abroad would be 
students and teachers per year 4 

Mr. Bowman. We estimate from 20,000 to 30,000 students go dur- 
ng the summer. The total year round travel to Europe is probably 

39,000 students and teachers. I think the total number to Europe is 
around 333.000. 

Mr. Javrrs. It is about 10 percent ? 

Mr. Bowman. Yes. 

Mr. Javirs. Mrs. Bolton, do you have any other questions ? 

Mrs. BoLTon. No. 

Mr. Javits. Thank you very much, Mr. Bowman. We appreciate 

your testimony. The committee will stand adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 11:55 a. m., the subcommittee adjourned to recon- 

vene at the call of the chairman. ) 





TO PROMOTE THE FORFIGN POLICY OF THE UNITED 
STATES BY FOSTERING INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL AND 
THE EXCHANGE OF PERSONS 


THURSDAY, MARCH 18, 1954 


Howse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON ForEIGN AFFAIRS, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON Foreign Economic Pouicy, 
Washington, dD. c. 
The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10:35 a, m., in room G-—3, 
United States Capitol, Hon. Jacob K. Javits (chairman of the sub- 
committee) presiding. 
Mr. Javits. The subcommittee will come to order. 
I want to apoligize for delaying the hearing, but I had to testify 
before a committee myself. 
Our first witness is William D. Patterson, associate publisher, Sat- 
urday Review, New York City. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM D. PATTERSON, ASSOCIATE PUBLISHER, 
SATURDAY REVIEW 


Mr. Parrerson. Mr. Chairman, my name is William D. Patterson. 
I am associate publisher of the Saturday Review, a general weekly 
magazine of national circulation whose diversified editorial program 
includes a strong and continuous interest in foreign and domestic 
travel by American citizens and by foreign visitors to the United 
States. 

Because of our interest in this area of American life, the Saturday 
Review appreciates the opportunity to testify before this committee, 
and thanks the members for their courtesy. 

On this particular occasion, I think the best testimony is brief 
testimony. 

Much of the sound and persuasive case for the establishment of the 
proposed Commission has already been presented very ably to you by 
other members of the travel and publishing industries. 

The fundamental principle represented by the resolution under con- 
sideration here is that the United States Government should fully 
recognize the basic importance of travel in America and in the world 
today and should provide leadership and support for the continued 
and stable growth of the travel industry, at home and abroad. 

This principle has many ramifications, some of which I should like 
to comment on. 

The significant role of travel in our foreign trade cannot be too 
strongly stated and reiterated because for some reason it does not 
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seem to be fully grasped in many official quarters. At a time when this 
administration is struggling with the worldwide dollar gap under the 
general strategy of “trade, not aid,” we find there is no agency for 
travel development in the Department of Commerce, and that a modest 
request for $78,000 in the Department’s new budget for such work has 
been rejected in House committee hearings. 

I trust that at the appropriate time, the members of this subcom- 
mittee will not only endorse the establishment of the United States 
Travel Commission, but will also support, on the floor of the House, 
the appropriation requested by the Department of Commerce for its 
travel program. The Department’s travel staff probably would be the 
working staff for the proposed Commission. 

Last year, over 1 million United States tourists spent approximately 
$1,270 million on foreign travel, an increase of approximately 10 
percent over 1952. This was a major assault on the dollar gap, and 
yet is only a part of what could be done if the United States Govern- 
ment were to cooperate actively and effectively with foreign govern- 
ments abroad and with our domestic travel industry in the maximum 
possible development of United States tourism. 

The most informed estimates of both the Department of Commerce 
and of the travel industry itself, including a splendid study just issued 
by American Express, is that the dollar value of overseas travel for 
the countries visited and for the carriers taking the American tourist 
abroad could be more than doubled. 

Foreign travel is a major arm of American diplomacy and of the 
American information program abroad. People talking to people 
breeds understanding. In our role of world leadership, we need as 
many citizens and voters as possible with some firsthand experience 
of foreign countries and cultures. Travel is the unique instrument 
for providing this experience. 

Furthermore, in this area of people talking to people, the proposed 
Commission could facilitate growth of foreign tourism to the United 
States so that as many citizens as possible from abroad could also 
have firsthand experience of our country and our culture. With 
communism spreading so many distorted stories around the world 
about American life, the best answer is for people to see for them- 
selves how we live here and what kind of people we are. 

Today, as a matter of fact, the United States is the largest tourist 
country in the world. We often overlook that fact, but foreign visitors 
spend over $600 million a year in the United States. Twenty-six of 
our States regard tourism, foreign and domestic, as one of their three 
major industries and sources of income. Three report it as their 
most important industry: Florida, New Mexico, and New Jersey. 

The proposed Commission could do much to eliminate many of 
the barriers needlessly complicating the entrance into the United 
States of foreign visitors without impairing our necessary security 
measures. 

These foreign visitors contribute to the prosperity of our domestic 
travel industry, just as American tourists going abroad make use 
of our domestic industry’s facilities. 

In the major sense in which foreign travel contributes to closing 
the dollar gap, without creating the political complexities inherent 
in other measures to liberalize our import policies, and contributes 
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through normal trade to the economic health of the friendly countries 
visited, it might be suggested that one of the working themes of the 
United States Travel Commission in presenting its case before the 
Congress and the American people could be “travel, not taxes.” 

But we, at the Saturday Review, are particularly interested in the 
importance of travel, foreign and domestic, as a unique form of eduea- 
tion, pleasant and enrichening for all ages. 

On this front, as on many others, the proposed Commission could 
make a profitable and constructive contribution to our citizenry. 

Aware of the detailed and documented testimony this subecommit- 
tee has already heard from qualified representatives of the publishing 
and travel industries, I have refrained from taking your time to add 
chapter and verse to the points I have touched on above. If you have 
any questions, I shall be glad to try to answer them as best I can. 

By appearing before you, I have wanted to add the support of the 
Saturday Review to the proposal to establish a United States Travel 
Commission and to encourage in the Congress and in the administra 
tion the widest possible recognition of the dramatic importance of 
travel in the American scene and in our relations with our allies 
abroad. The Randall Commission report endorses such recognition. 

As I know from my regular business trips abroad and through my 
attendance at international travel conferences, the leadership of the 
United States Government in this field is indispensable to the full de 
velopment of American tourism and of its potential contribution to 
our national well-being. 

An expanded program by the Department of Commerce is essential. 
The establishment of the Commission proposed in House Joint 
Resolution 350 also would be a sound and wise step. We need both 
now, and I trust the members of this subcommittee will support such 
measures. 

May I congratulate you for giving your attention to this important 
problem, and conclude by expressing deep appreciation for the op- 
portunity to present these views to vou. 

I made one point in connection with the establishment of this com 
mission, that I felt it embodied the fundamental principle that the 
United States Government should fully recognize the importance of 
travel in America and the world today, and should provide leadership 
and support for the continued and stable growth of the travel industry 
at home and abroad. 

I would like to underscore that point. Traveling abroad and in 
this country, I am impressed by the important contributions that 
travel makes to our national life and I think, therefore, that the 
establishment. of this Commission would be a contribution not only 
to travel itself, but would have an important impact on our general 
well-being. 

It has impressed me when we are struggling with the problem of 
“trade, not aid”; that we have no travel development division in the 
Department of Commerce. I think not only the establishment of the 
Commission, but support of appropriations for the division in the 
Department of Commerce are fundamentally important to this whole 
program. ‘tr ny 

Travel is not only an economic factor, but it is a political, diplo 
matic, and cultural phenomenon both at home and abroad. It is hard 
to realize, except when you are abroad, the significance of the Ameri- 
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can tourist politically and diplomatically, as well as economically, in 

the lives of these various countries. Economic ally, it has always 
seemed dramatic to me that the largest single source of dollar income 
that any country in Europe has is from the American tourist. 

Britain, with all of her exports and her enormous industry, earns 
more dollars from the American tourist than any other area of ex- 
ports. That is true of France, of Italy, and every country in Europe. 
So this is not a subsidiary or minor aspect of international trade we 
are talking about when we talk about the establishment of this Com- 
mission. It says very admirably in the resolution, “To help stimu- 
late international trade.” I point out, also, the importance of inter- 
national understanding through travel and, partic ularly, I think, one 
aspect of it we should emphasize is the bringing of foreign visitors 
to the United States. 

There are many distorted stories around the world about American 
life, and the best answer for people is to see how we really are. 

I recently had lunch with a very distinguished father and priest, 
Father Brucberger, who has just come to the United States. He had 
read everything available, practically, in French, on the United States, 
talked with many contemporary Frenchmen, and yet when he ar- 

rived here he found that he knew nothing about the United States. 
It was entirely different from what he had expected. 

There is nothing comparable to firsthand visits, and particularly 
bringing people to this country. 

I also recently had lunch with a brother of General DeGaulle, who 
is a member of the French Chamber of Deputies and formerly was 
mayor of Paris. He had just finished a tour of this country. He said 
the manner in which his eyes have been opened as to what the actual 
situation was in the United States, compared to many of the stories 
and reports that circulate abroad, were a revelation, and he is going 
back to France to write about it. 

The United States is the largest tourist country in the world. We 
have more foreign visitors than any other country in the world. They 
spend over $600 million a year in the United States, and I think we 
might point out that three of our States regard tourism as their most 
important industry—Florida, New Mexico, and New Jersey. 

Here in Was shington you get about 3 million tourists a year, and 
they spend over $200 million. As a matter of fact, it is the second 
largest industry in Washington, the largest being the aoe 
itself. In New York State, the tourists spend over $2 billion a yea 
there. It is one of New York State’s three largest industries, Mr. 
Chairman. 

That is true, also, of Virginia, and it is true of California. In Cali- 
fornia, you have a problem that when the tourists go out there they 
stay, apparently, and become residents, but it is an enormous business 
in the State. 

In Athens, Greece, and in Lisbon and Rome and other cities, I have 
attended international travel conferences involving as many as 50 
governments from around the world. It has been a distress to find 
the United States not officially there. Governments abroad, because 
of the importance of the tr: avel industry in their national economy, 

take a very active role in this area. We do have to recognize that 
abroad, travel, while it is an important private industry, is also a 
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major government activity. It is not comparable and it shouldn’t be 
compared to the situation in this country, where there is private 
industry—and I want to emphasize I am not suggesting any type of 
government participation in this area. I think we should understand 
that abroad travel is a major eovernment activity, and the lack of 
United States representation and leadership is keenly felt. The 
European Travel Commission was established as a result of United 
States leadership. It is an example of European cooperation and 
coordination of which I think we can be proud. 

Recently, in Manila, there was a conterence of 21 countries of the 
Pacific, on the problem of travel. Officials there, of cabinet status, 
were present at the conference. As a matter of fact, I was planning 
to attend, and at the last moment was unable to get away, but I have 
the full minutes and report of this conference, and again, the great 
omission was the United States’ participation. 

I feel that the establishment of this Commission — mean a 
major development in this area, both domestically, as well as inter 
nationally, Mr. Chairman. I would like to see the committee e wedaaae 
it and IT hope that the House will approve it when it comes on the 
floor, as well as in the Senate. 

As I said in my prepared statement, here, I have been aware of the 
many witnesses who have given the committee detailed and documented 
testimony in this area, and I have just touched some of the high points. 
If there are any questions that you have that I can possibly answer, 
I will be glad to try to, but I do appreciate the opportunity to record 
our very strong support for this resolution. 

Mr. Javirs. You have written a memorandum which is marked 
“Confidential,” analvzing the whole travel picture. It is extremely 
good and is detailed. Would you be interested in going over that 
memorandum, again, to see how much of it you could allow us to 
include in the committee’s proceedings? 

Mr. Parrerson. I would be glad to have it all included, Mr. Chair 
man. 

Mr. Javits. I would like to have it so included. Is that agreeable 
with you? 

Mr. Parrerson. That is quite all right. 

Mr. Javirs. Without objection, then, the memorandum on United 
States international travel will be included in the record. 

(The memorandum referred to follows :) 


TRAVEL, 1953-54 
By William D. Patterson, The Saturday Review, New York, N. Y. 
REVIEW AND Forecast, 1953-54 


The postwar boom in foreign travel by United States tourists is over. The time 
of hard competitive selling and promotion has come for areas, carriers, facilities, 
and agents. But the market for this selling and promoting promises to be larger 
than ever. The upward curve of American tourists going abroad is expected 
to continue in 1954. 

The international situation—peace—and the economic situation at home and 
abroad—prosperous despite occasional “readjustment” flurries—are expected to 
be favorable toward the growth of tourism this year. Furthermore, the eul- 
tural and political importance of travel seems to be more keenly than ever before 
» factor encouraging the individual tourist to decide to go abroad as part of his 
stake in being an informed citizen in a world looking toward the United States 
for leadership. 
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But, to repeat, the rush abroad of travelers who had been pent within their 
borders for many years by the war and its troubled aftermath is over, along 
with much overcapacity business. 

“Normal” traffic will reach new peaks in volume, but the tourist having a 
wider choice of where and how he will travel will produce competition. That 
is, there will be more areas and facilities than ever before competing for \the 
United States tourist. 

Probably 10 percent more Americans will go to Europe this year, to make a 
total of somewhere between 425,000 and 450,000 compared to the approx:- 
mately 400,000 who visited the Continent during 1953. Including about 50,000 
Canadians, the tourist traffic to Europe during 1953 from North America totaled 
around 450,000, with a dollar expenditure abroad and on foreign carriers of 
unpproximately $500,000,000. 

That there is substantial room for growth in European traffic from the United 
States and Canada is perhaps best indicated by the fact that in 1908 there were 
864,000 tourists from these two countries in Europe. In 1913, despite the 
imminence of the First World War, 719,000 tourists went to Europe from Canada 
and the United States. 

So the present upward trend of the tourist curve can continue healthily and 
still not surpass existing records.’ 

The figures are still incomplete, but during the part year well over 1 million 
Americans went abroad and spent substantially over $1 billion in the process. 
In proportion to our population and our income, we are not traveling as much 
as we did during the predepression period. If we were, approximately 2 million 
Americans would have traveled outside the country last year and would have 
spent something over $2.5 billion. That is the feasible target at which both 
private and government travel interests should aim; 1954 should mark another 
step forward. 

This general forecast for the new year emerged during the formal and in- 
formal discussions of delegates to the Lisbon conference of the International 
Union of Official Travel Organizations (IUOTO) and the Rome convention of 
the American Society of Travel Agents (ASTA). Government tourist officials 
f more than 40 countries were at Lisbon and over 1,500 travel agents were 
present in Rome along with many government representatives. 

There was general confidence that the Pacific and the Far East, Africa, the 
Middle East, the West Indies and Central America, Canada and Mexico would 
also experience increased American tourism during the coming year. 

Some significant developments and trends during 1953 seemed to bear out this 
confidence. 

1. The overall increase of United States travel abroad was particularly marked 
by the steady upward trend in off-season travel. Within 3 years, for example, 
United States travel to Europe has risen about 33 percent, but in this same 
period off-season travel has risen 77 percent, or from 110,104 United States 
citizens who flew or sailed to Europe September 1950 to April 1951 to the 194,965 
who visited Europe during September 1952 to April 1953. This has been largely 
in response to thrift rates and pinpointed promotion aimed at the discriminating 
traveler who wanted to avoid the seasonal crowds. 

The growth of thrift traffic, of course, bas been greatly stimulated for 1954 
by the program of both the French and Italian travel interests to provide 
marked reductions in hotel, rail, and restaurant charges. Pan American World 
Airways’ leadership in Paris in urging the French Government Tourist Office to 
offer such reductions as part of a program of cooperation with international! 
carriers and other travel interests to stimulate French tourism was instru 
mental (along with Italy’s plan to offer 10 to 25 percent reductions across the 
board) in accelerating the “thrift” appeal of off-season travel. 

Interestingly enough, spot checks month by month show consistent off-season 
increases. November traffic to Europe is up over 100 percent from November 1950. 

2. Regional competition for the American tourist in addition to country by 
country competition is increasing. Europe feels that it is competing with the 
West Indies, Mexico and Canada more than ever before for the United States 
traveler. The Pacific is in competition with all these areas for the United States 
tourist, and so forth. Therefore, we are probably going to see more region» 


1One point should be made with respect to the 1908 and 1913 travel statistics. These 
totals include a substantial number of emigrant aliens and alien visitors—a vo'ume that, 
in fact, no longer exists—but the basic thesis is still valid that there is room for growth 
and that our per capita investment in international travel today is well below prewar 


levels 
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promotion to “increase traffic on the street.” The countries will then compete 
for their share of the increased traffic. An outstanding example of this type of 
promotional thinking is the European Travel Commission. Along with its mem 
ber countries it wants to bring more tourists to Europe. The British, French, 
Italian, Spanish, Dutch, Belgian, Swiss, and so forth, tourist offices realize the 
only tourists they will get are those who come to Europe. They in common 
regard as a total loss a tourist in Mexico, Canada, or the Caribbean. First, they 
must sell him on Europe, and then get him to come to their particular country. 
That is why the ETC has received for 1954 one of the largest budgets for United 
States promotion in its history. Yet much more can and should be done 

The Caribbean Tourist Commission is also undertaking to deal more effectively 
with this problem, and in the Pacific both the private and official tourist interests 
of that area are mobilizing to cooperatively sell the United States tourist. The 
Asian Far Eastern Travel Commission of ITUOTO, representing the official 
Government travel departments, and the Pacific Area Travel Association (PATA) 
are meeting jointly in Manila January 25 to February 1 to plan Pacific promo- 
tion” PATA represents both private and official groups. Delegates will be in 
attendance from the United States, Canada Japan, Formosa, Indonesia, Aus 
tralia, New Zealand, Guam, Fiji, Hawaii, and the Philippines. As part of the 
drive to stimulate tourism along the Pacific coast of the United States and 
throughout the Pacific world, ASTA itself will hold its 1954 convention in San 
Francisco Again the strategy is “sell the region, share the tourists.” 

3. One major development in 1953 important to tourist promotion and to 
strengthening various regions in their competition for tourists was the extension 
of air tourist rates to new parts of the globe. In the Pacific, on the New York 
Lisbon Atlantic route and to Mexico, travelers can now enjoy tourist rates. This 
is all part of the assault on the time and cost barriers being conducted by the 
airlines. The steamship lines are improving tourist accommodations and ex 
ploring revised rates both to lure the traveler and to meet the air competition 
Also progress is being made in working out air-sea compacts under which the 
tourist can sail one way and fly the other. This is becoming an increasing factor 
in the itineraries of many tourists. 

$. While anti-American feeling around the globe seemed to ebb in intensity 
as a factor in steering Americans away from certain countries—on this score 
France has suffered considerable resistance among tourists and travel agents 
inflation marched ahead in some important countries and promise to increase 
tourist costs during 1954. soth Spain and Italy, for example, which have been 
particularly attractive to tourists for their favorable exchange rates and rela 
tively lower costs, will probably be more expensive for the tourist during 1954 
The inflationary pattern, which has been excessive in some countries while ap 
parently by-passing others, seems to be becoming a universal phenomenon fo! 
the tourist budget to take into account, although exchange rates will continue 
markedly to favor tourists from dollar areas 

5. Potentially one of the most important and promising developments for 
1954 is the recognition (a) of the essential role the United States Government 
ean play in promoting international tourism and, (hb) of the importance, both 
here and abroad, of cooperation between private and official interests in develop 
ing American travel abroad. 

Both the Foreign Operations Administration and the Department of Com 
merce with the respective personal support of Secretaries Stassen and Weeks 
have been taking a fresh look at United States tourism development as part 
of the Eisenhower administration’s “trade, not aid’ foreign economic policy. 
The Randall Commission on Foreign Economic Policy is taking a hard look at 
international travel as an effective and politically painless means of increasing 
imports (United States tourists abroad are regarded in our trade balance of 
payments figures as imports) without having to reduce tariffs, one of the most 
delicate and dangerous political problems with which any administration can 
be confronted. 

No program for reducing tariffs has yet been devised, with even a remote 
prospect of approval by Congress, which would increase imports into the United 


> Word just received from Manila reports that both the AFETC and PATA conference 


were outstanding successes in every way Delegates included representatives of official 
organizations with Government status as well as of all phases of private industry from 21 
countries and four international organizations There were fruitful round-table discussions 
and business conferences to carry forward the work of the dele tes in promoting Pacifi 
travel. 
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States from abroad equivalent to sending another million American tourists 
overseas. Furthermore, the complex adjustments of tariff schedules in order 
to increase imports would extend over several years at a minimum while a 
major drive to expand United States tourism could be organized and executed 
as a short term plan with a minimum of political complications. 

This thinking also has the blessing of the White House's own staff of economic 
and political advisers, but, of course, the final policy on this front will not take 
shape until the Randall Commission’s report is in, and Congress has acted. 

Stassen sent a personal representative to Europe, John Quinn, to study the 
tourist picture and to recommend a program for stimulating international 
tourism. Quinn’s recommendations will include 

(a) appointment of a Presidential Travel Commission to put travel 
development in the top echelon of government. 

(b) Diplomatic cooperation with foreign governments to persuade them 
to make a larger promotional effort in the American market: opening more 
offices, doing more advertising and publicity, and, in general, more actively 
and intensively educating the American market in the benefits and attrac- 
tions of foreign travel. 

(c) A standing committee of foreign travel representatives te cooperate 
with the Federal Government and with private interests in the formulation 
of basic policies and programs for the American market. 

(d) United States Government and private United States industry co- 
operation in support of travel promotion at home. 

Congressman Jacob K. Javits, of New York, plans to introduce legislation 
setting up a Presidential commission which would include 15 members: 5 ap- 
pointed by the President. 3 Senators, 3 Congressmen, and 4 from the travel 
industry. Senator Flanders, of Vermont, is the sponsor of this bill in the Senate. 

The Commission, to be in existence at least until December 31, 1958, would 
formulate a government program of travel support and would coordinate Federal 
activities on this front. 

The Department of Commerce plans to 

(a) Set up an office of International Travel 

(b) Participate actively in TUOTO 

(c) Create a Travel Industry Advisory Committee, representative of the 
entire industry, which will meet regularly with the Department in developing 
and executing an expanded travel program. 

The thinking behind these official steps should be understood. 

While travel in the United States is almost entirely a private enterprise, 
aboard it is predominantly an official government activity or enjoys important 
government support. 

The United States is concerned about the dollar gap in foreign trade. There 
is a growing feeling in Washington that the important tourist market is not 
being adequately or properly exploited by those foreign governments with a 
major economic stake in the American tourist market. 

The American tourist todays earns more dollars for the countries of Europe, 
for example, than any of their exports. As a matter of fact, tourism is the 
single largest American import with the sole exception of coffee. Even the 
United States military establishments in Britain or France do not “earn” more 
dollars for those countries than United States tourists. 

The effort required to exploit the United States tourist market—the most 
substantial class market in the world for tourist promotion—is not clearly un- 
derstood both by the Government home offices of many countries nor even by 
their private interests. Dollars are in short supply Ministers of Commerce, 
of Finance, of Trade and Transport—in whose departments the tourist offices 
of the various governments usually are established—-have been unsympathetic 
to the allocation of dollars for travel advertising and promotion in the Ameri- 
can market in major quantities. The budget of 1 important European country 
for United States advertising is $10,000, of another, $2.500 and of another, zero. 
These are not extreme exceptions. Their finance and economic and commerce 
ministries simply refuse to allocate the dollars. It is not lack of understand- 
ing on the part of their tourist officials. It is lack of support at the higher 
echelons of government. 

Therefore, it is felt in Washington that through our Embassies and com- 
mercial officials abroad an Office of International Travel could be instrumental 
in persuading these higher echelons, in their own self-interest and in our own 
interest. to intensify their travel promotion in the United States as a means 
of closing the dollar gap. 
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The United States travel industry, with important connections in the major 
tourist countries around the world, could be of material help t 
in developing and expanding their travel promotion efforts by aiding in this 
persuasion effort 

United States and foreign-flag carriers today are investing substantia! sums 


o these countries 





in selling foreign travel to the United States tourist They have a major 
Stake in seeing the foreign governments participate on greater scale in this 


effort 

With the United States government offering active support in those quarters 
where its official interest can be useful and constructive and with some col 
certed plan of cooperation by private industry, a sizable expansion of United 
States tourist traffic abroad should result 

6. In 1958 eastbound traflic for the first time across the Atlantic passed the 
prewar peak. Postwar shortages of transportation and accommodations, par 
ticularly hotels, have largely ended. 

During 1954, in the opinion of the European Travel Commission and of other 
regional travel spokesmen, prices, rather than facilities, have become the de 
termining factors in forecasting the tourist traffic volume this vear. This is one 
reason why the introduction of tourist rates was so important. This is why 
the creeping inflation is important. 

But with favorable economic and international conditions, both in America 
and abroad, in prospect, the general forecast for 1954 is a continued and steady 
rise in American tourism around the world. 

With the end of the general forecast and review, there follows a brief sum 
mary of some of the specific developments during 1953 of interest for the 1954 
travel picture. 

Delegates from 48 countries met in Lisbon, October 7 to 12 for the eighth gen 
eral assembly of the International Union of Official Travel Organizations 
(IUOTO) 

The problems they met to consider included: obstructions that impede the 
free movement of tourists, methods to eliminate these impediments and steps 
to improve travel facilities, repeal of special taxes and charges on tourists, 
better classification of hotels and restaurants so that the tourist will know 
what he is entitled to expect for the rates he is charged, the training of tourist 
personnel, and advertising and publicity programs in the various tourist mar 
kets, particularly the United States 

Simultaneously, the International Institute of Scientific Travel Research 
met. The Institute has been organized by members of TUOTO to plan and 
conduct a broad program of market research and of study of other problems, 
economic and social, connected with the development and servicing of tourist 
traffic 

™op officials from the member governments, along with their principal asso 
ciates, were present in Lisbon 

There was general chagrin that there were no representatives from Wash 
ington, as the Office of Travel Development in the Department of Commerce had 
been abolished, the United States had not paid its membership dues, and offi 
cial American leadership and participation in international travel development 
had withered away. Officials of the American Embassy in Lisbon, however, 
did attend the assembly and the United States finally managed to pay its annual 
dues of approximately $1,200 before the conference ended 

For this reason it is particularly encouraging to know that the Department 
of Commerce has decided to resume the active role of the United States in 
IUOTO. It is at meetings of this sort where informal discussions are possible 
with the representatives of many countries that one is able to obtain a clearer 
understanding of the worldwide importance of the American tourist, even 
though numerically he is still very much in the minority in total tourist traffic. 

For example, the tourists in Europe last year amounted to about twenty mil 
lion, of whom only about 400,000 were Americans. It is the dollar shortage 
that makes the United States tourist so important, plus the fact that he is a 
high per capita srender and user of quality facilities. 

But as in other areas of international trade, the participation, leadership and 
policies of the United States in international travel are basically important. 
Therefore, its active role in IUOTO is essential. 

Here are items from IUOTO reports and discussions that seem worthy of 
noting: 

1. The governments feel that once a vear their delegates are entitled to the 
same courtesy transportation rates the carriers extend to travel agents. Fhey 
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feel they are promoting tourism widely and that their role deserves this recog- 
nition from the carriers as part of the common stake in travel development. 
IUOTO plans to continue pressing this point with IATA and the steamship 
conference. One major airline is now studying this problem. 

2. IUOTO is working with banks and travel agents to simplify frontier cur- 
rency control routines and inspection by a method of making merely sample of 
spot checks of tourists while exercising supervision through agents and the banks 
of the actual movement of funds. 

3. A restrictive travel agreement between Egypt and Switzerland involving 
imports of goods and special exchange rates for the nationals of each country 
was deplored by IUOTO and it was reported the arrangement would be 
terminated 

4. Deals between the airlines, bus transport and motor car hire groups under 
which tourists are moved all over the continent by the company or companies 
of one country were defended. For example, France was disposed to rule that 
a British coach tour company would have to transfer its clients from the British 
coaches to French buses for the France leg of their itinerary. 

The general feeling at IUOTO was that any such deal or air-bus combination 
should be allowed free access across all borders with no transshipment to local 
lines required 
5. A general concensus was expressed that off-season rates could be profitably 
reduced still further. Following this discussion at Lisbon, of course, both Italy 
and France took such steps and other countries are expected to follow. 

6. IUOTO endorsed air-sea arrangements for round-trip service to tourists 
who want to fly one way and sail the other. The delegates felt there was an 
increasing number of tourists who would take trips if they could advantageously 
buy such combination tickets. 

7. Underdeveloped countries needing help in developing their own local tourist 
industry will be aided by countries with advanced and well-organized tourist 
industries 

8. Dr. Lawrence Tombs, president of ASTA, told the delegates they were 
wasting substantial sums of money in the travel brochures and other literature 
they were circulating. He said that in volume and in content much of it 
proved useless to the travel agents and was simply thrown away without ever 
being opened, representing a substantial waste of time, effort, materials and 
money. 

%. A general decrease in special taxes on tourists was reported. The United 
States head tax has been abolished. Britain has discontinued its airport em- 
barkation tax. In France, however, it was reported there are plans to introduce 
landing and departure fees at all airports. United States tourists are now paying 
a landing tax of $17.00 per person to disembark at a French port. The steam- 
ship companies have long sought to have this abolished, claiming it was an 
irritation and form of discrimination that lost the French revenue rather than 
generated it 

Such fees also are in force in the ports of Italy, Spain and Portugal. IUOTO 
urged the abolition of all such fees, and opposed the establishment of any com- 
parable airport taxes. 

10. LUOTO praised the “integration” program of Pan American World Airways 
in arranging with Daimler Hire and other such firms to provide ground trans- 
portation for their passengers 

Also the bus companies and railroads of Europe have worked out a joint ticket 
arrangement under which long-distance jumps on bus tours are made at night by 
rail 

They also praised as a mode! for other countries the Hertz car hire companies 
airport car delivery system as worked out in the United States with all the major 
airlines 

These were cited as further examples for the international steamship and air- 
line companies to consider in their approaches to joint round trip facilities. 

11. Five of the ten Middle East countries are all that keep adequate travel 
statistics rhey are Israel, Lebanon, Cyprus, Greece and Turkey. They re- 
ported a total of 120,000 foreign tourists during 1951 (last vear for which com- 

jlete figures were available) of which 33,000 were American. 

Lebanon and Israel are now actively engaged in expanding their tourist traffic 
1ave come closer to collaborating on this problem despite the Arab-Jewish 
conflict than any other Arab country would consider 

Both countries have enlightened and active tourist departments. 
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Greece and Turkey, much older hands in travel promotion, are also expanding 
their activities in the American market during 1954. 

12. Throughout Europe now visa requirements have been eliminated for 
American tourists by 16 countries through IUOTO recommendation. 

13. The excessive immigration and security and custom routines at United 
States entry ports were the subject of highly unfavorable comment by the dele- 
gates although they recognized the “security” preoccupations of the United States 
Government. 

14. There was general praise for the outstanding job of travel promotion being 
done by the British Travel Association. Britain was the one country which had 
more American tourists than any other nationality. 

15. The general opinion of the delegates from both West and East at the con 
ference was that no major international crisis would disturb the tourist market 
during 1954, and that the general economic situation would not deteriorate. 

In Rome, more than 1,500 delegates assembled from all over the world for the 
annual convention of the American Society of Travel Agents (ASTA) at the end 
of October. 

By and large the agents were optimistic about 1954 

Sir Alexander Maxwell, chairman of the British Travel Association, told the 
delegates that in dealing with the problem of “trade, not aid’ travel was a 
perfect trading medium because the raw materials for satisfying the customer 
(the tourist) were at hand in all countries and did not have to be imported or 
exported. Furthermore, the tourist countries were not trying to sell finished 
products in the domestic American market. 

He expressed appreciation for and asked for continued support of the agents in 
sending more American tourists to Kurope. He pointed out how important this 
help was because all the countries of Europe are not spending over $3 million in 
advertising their entire tourist attractions in the American market, while many 
American companies each spent more than this in advertising their products. 

In an audience for the delegates, Pope Pius XII hailed the development of 
travel as “one of the prodigious social developments of our time” and said the 
travel agent’s work should be regarded as a profession and one that contributed 
importantly to peace and international understanding. 

It was at ASTA that Italy’s plan to reduce its off-season travel tarifis was 
announced, 

Among both the delegates and the various country representatives present 
there were serious discussions about the methods of extending the travel season, 
of increasing off-season traffic, and of extending the time spent in a given 
country by the American tourist. 

At the same time the ASTA delegates in various private Conversations urged a 
much greater promotional effort by European countries in the American market. 

It was generally predicted the 1955 conference of ASTA would take place tn 
Switzerland, although that will not be decided until the San I’rancisco confer- 
ence this fall. 

The Rome meeting, from the viewpoint of business transacted and pleasures 
enjoyed, was generally regarded as the most successful convention in ASTA’s 
history. It was the 23d annual gathering. 

In Minneapolis, the fourth national conference of the United States Commis 
sion for UNESCO took place September 15-17. 

This event was probably not widely noted in the travel trade, and yet it indi- 
cated an important official channel through which education of the American 
market in foreign travel might be stimulated. It seemed that UNESCO, work- 
ing with universities and other such groups, might provide an important channel] 
for using and stimulating foreign travel as a means of promoting international! 
understanding, 

It was pointed out that most Americans take “planned” trips. Many of these 
plans have the element of education in them. There were 200,000 individual 
planned trips during 1952 and another 29,000 for primarily educational purposes. 
While a large bulk flowed to Europe, there were 43,000 planned trips to Latin 
America, and 34,000 to other areas of the world. 

Student travel for a purpose is increasing, and UNESCO plans to cooperate 
with and encourage its development. 

The extension of air tourist rates was praised and the shortening of the time 
required to take a foreign vacation was cited as a significant new international 
fact by the delegates. On this score, John C. Leslie, of Pan American World 
Airways, submitted this observation to the delegates: 
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“In its low fare tourists the United States has perhaps the greatest mass of 
unofficial goodwill ambassadors in the history of travel. Through them the 
average European is getting to know in depth, so to speak, a type more congenial 
to him than the classic well-heeled American traveller. He is getting to know 
the average American, a type not so unlike himself after all.” 

The ability of the average United States tourist to explore the world, freed 
from the old shackles of time and prohibitive cost, will be greatly enhanced 
through the introduction of the round-the-world tourist fare. 

With the support of Commerce Secretary Sinclair Weeks and of Under Secre- 
tary Walter Williams, who is also economic advisor to the White House, the 
United States Government is resuming its leadership in the field of interna- 
tional travel as reported earlier in this memorandum. 

sut it should be emphasized the Government cannot do the job of building 
United States tourism to new levels alone. 

At the heart of this problem—even in encouraging the foreign governments 
to expand their promotional programs in the United States—the aid and leader- 
ship of the travel industry itself are indispensable. 

The Department of Commerce needs it. The great carriers can be helpful to 
the foreign governments also. In wise counsel, in specific assistance and in 
unceasing encouragement of government action, here and abroad, lie one of the 
great hopes for bigger and better international tourism during 1954. 

Some other trends and developments worth noting are the following: 

1. European tourist officials believe that tourism to and from West Germany 
will become very important in the near future, certainly in the next 2 or 3 
years. The Germans are starting to travel again, and many tourists, American 
and non-American, are interested in the German scene for holiday or business 
reasons, or both. German tourism can become a big factor. While some of the 
present airlines serving Germany are expanding their facilities, they are also 
cognizant of the plans for licensing a German commercial airline again, prob- 
ably on the pattern of the old Lufthansa. 

2. The Europeans are anxious to develop more tourism from the Middle East 
and from Latin America. Tourists from both areas, coming almost entirely 
from the aristocratic classes, as they do, are much higher per capita spenders 
even than Americans, and as a rule stay much longer. One European tourist 
official reports that Middle Eastern and Latin American visitors average as much 
as three times the per capita expenditures of Americans. To further develop 
traffic from these areas some of the European tourist offices contemplate ex- 
panded promotion, tie-ins with airlines, etc. 

With the slackening of dollar pressure on the European economy, the tourist 
offices of Europe will feel freer to look beyond the United States for the develop- 
ment of other sources of tourists, although this country will always remain 
a maior factor in their plans. 

3. Considerable interest surrounds the imminent start of regular commercial 
schedules over the North Pole from the west coast of the United States direct to 
Europe by Scandinavian Airlines (SAS). The second largest source of Euro- 
pean tourists from the United States is found on the west coast. This traffic 
will now have a shorter and cheaper route to Europe. The extent to which the 
present flow from the coast to New York to Europe will shift to the new direct- 
to-Europe route is a subject of wide speculation. This is sharing attention with 
Air France's new nonstop New York to Mexico City service and the impending 
airline battle to develop through traffic to Europe from the Middle West via 
Chicago and Detroit. 

By and large the United States tourist picture is one of unprecedented activity 
and growth, with increasing emphasis, governmental, trade, and public, on the 
importance of foreign travel. The only shadow on the horizon is the shifting 
tide of the general United States economy, but the predominant forecast, in 
and outside the Government, is that we shall enjoy relative peace and prosperity 
during 1954 with an increasing tempo in international travel. 

This increased volume of United States tourism abroad, however, will be 
shared, it should be remembered—and this is an important point—by more 
facilities, more carriers, and more areas with the result that competition will 
be keener tha never for the tourist dollar. 

P. S—Because of the sources and the nature of the material discussed in this 
memorandum, the subject of domestic United States tourism has not been prop- 
erly examined. It is a subject which will be reviewed in a subsequent memo 
because it also is linked to the plans of the Department of Commerce and to 
the flow of foreign tourists to the United States. After all, it should be remem- 
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bered that more tourists visit the United States than any other country in the 
world. But this is a large and coniplex subject which needs separate treatment. 

Mr. Javits. The $600 million spent in the United States by foreign 
visitors, what is the source of that figure / 

Mr. Parrerson. That is from the Department of Commerce and 
also from figures compiled by the American Automobile Association. 

Mr. Javits. Thank you very much, Mr. Patterson, and again, I 
appreciate your letting us use your memorandum. It will be very 
helpful. 

Mr. Patterson. I am glad it is useful. 

Mr. Javrrs. It is a fine job. 

Mr. Parrerson. I wouldn’t suggest including it because it was so 
detailed I didn’t want to take your time, but Iam glad to have it a part 
of the record. 

Parenthetically, may I say if you haven't seen the statement by the 
American Express, giving a very cogent and statistically documented 
analysis of the foreign trade situation and the dollar gap, that you 
should see it. Have you seen it ? 

Mr. Javrrs. We have that and we have asked permission of the 
American Express Co. to make it a part of the committee hearing. 

Mr. Parrerson. It is a very good job. 

Mr. Javits. The next witness is Mr. Franklin Moore, president of 
the Inter-American Hotel Association, Harrisburg, Pa. Mr. Moore, 
we appreciate your coming here. You may proceed in your own Way. 


STATEMENT OF FRANKLIN MOORE, PRESIDENT, INTER AMERICAN 
HOTEL ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Moore. I would like to say for the record that the Inter 
American Hotel Association was established in 1941 under the 
auspices of the American Hotel Association, and in collaboration 
with the so-called Rockefeller Committee on Inter-American Good 
Will, at the time, with the use of some $40,000 of Federal funds. 

As such, it assumed an obligation, or a sense of obligation, te get 
such results as could be gotten through personal contract of American 
hotelmen with hotel operators in the other countries of the Western 
Hemisphere, toward the end of international good will. 

The $40,000 only served to start the association, and was expended 
in 1941 for the purpose for which it was appropriated. Since that 
time, the association has been supported and financed entirely by 
volunteer hotelmen by subscription. 

That has been as much of an objective as any other in the organiza- 
tion and operation of the assoc iation, which is essenti: illy a federation 
of ni vt nal associations in the Western Hemisphe re. 

At the beginning, it was found that few countries had organized 
hotel associations meeting on a friendly, cooperative basis for the 
development of their industry and travel in their respective countries, 
and the reasonable assurance of proper care to foreign travelers who 
visited their countries. 

The association has had some success in improving hotel conditions 
in privately owned hotels throughout South America, but not always, 
In some countries, excellent hotel facilities have always been available 
and travelers have been assured of proper accommodations. 
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Subsequently, the Intercontinental Hotel Co., as a subsidiary of Pan 
American Airways, developed a plan of hotel construction in South 
America, which Mr. Calhoun will speak about later, but that has had 
a tremendous impact on the general improvement of hotel standards 
in many countries which were formerly backward in their provisions 
for accommodating travelers. 

The association has held five conventions. We meet biennially and 
have met in Mexico twice, Miami, Rio de Janeiro, and Panama. The 
next convention will be in 1955. 

We have also been accepted and recognized as a non-Government 
agency of the Organization of American States, which is a rare dis- 
tinction for a privately operated association of our kind. l under 
stand there are only 3 or 4 international or inter-American 
associatiol SSO accepted in the ( reanization of Ameri an States. The 
Inter-American Federation of Automobile Clubs, and now, on a more 
or less trial basis, the Inter-American Federation of Travel Agents. 

We have been officially the representative of the Federal Government 
on several occasions, notably at the Inter-American Travel Congress 
in Lima in 1952, in which the State Department gave us official status 
and appointed me as vice chairman of the American delegation down 
there, the chairman being our Ambassador to Ecuador. 

We have found that international understanding in the Americas, 
at least. is to a oreat extent a matter of personal relationship. We 
feel that hotel operators, because of their contacts with the traveling 
public and their commercial and social contacts with the people of 
their own communities and countries, are potentially excellent am- 
bassadors of good will. If they number among their friends—close 


enough to eall friends busing ssmen 1n the same field nour country 
and the other countries nearer their ow n. there is a feeling of com- 


radeship and understanding which eannot be attained in any other 
way than by the personal contact which Mr. Patterson so ably men- 
tioned. 

It is quite important that they have the feeling that they have a 
friend. That has been the job of our association. We have rendered 
all kinds of service to the hotelmen in Latin America, in the pro- 
curement of supplies or descriptive data, architectural and technical 
information, or about the improvement of their hotels, and some as- 
sistance in financing enlargement and improvement programs. 

I might say that I have also been for—I don’t know—® or 6 years, 
vice president of the International Association, which covers the free 
world and has its headquarters in Paris. We have had a number of 
conferences, the last of importance being a meeting of the board in 
Athens last year. I was unable to go to the meeting in Lucerne later 
in the year. There, also, we have found W hen we can persuade Ameri- 
ean hotelmen at their own expense to visit with hotelmen of other 
countries and discuss common problems and then serve as a means 
of exchange and contact for travelers, a great deal of good can be 
accomplished. 

I think that the best thing that has happened in French affairs, in 
our relations, for a long time, is an issue of “Realities.” a magazine 
published in England and Paris, with circulation in this country. 

In that case, the educators came to this country and landed not in 
New York, but in Kansas City, where they bought a second-hand auto- 
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mobile and proceeded to drive to California, thence back through 
Texas and the South and up the Atlantic seaboard. Their experi- 
ence was identically the same as that of Mr. Patterson's friends. They 
had an altogether different opinion of the United States than they 
had ever had before or could possibly get from any publications avail- 
able in Europe. 

I read French sufficiently to read more or less when I am over there, 
and reading publications I receive from France, and the picture, both 
in the cinema and the press of the United States and Europe is quite 
divergent from the true facts about our people and the way we gener- 
ally live in this country. 

We do have a job to do. It has been my pleasure to serve as a 
member of the Advisory Committee to the Secretary of Commerce 
for the last 10 years, meeting periodically in Washington to discuss 
these problems of international travel and I still don’t know the 
answers tothem. I firmly believe that the United States Government 
should do whatever may be necessary to encourage foreign travel and 
the free circulation of people in the interests of international good 
will. 

I would favor very much the formation of the Commission that is 
discussed in this resolution, o1 proposed in this resolution, and T am 
sure that for the most part, the hotelmen will be helpful. On the 
other hand, I must say for the record that there is a substantial seg 
ment of hotelmen in the United States who are radically opposed 1 
any Federal expenditures or any encouragement of foreign travel by 
the Federal Government, believing that funds should not be spent to 
encourage our peop le to take their dollars els ewhere, but rather, the *y 
should be encouraged to st: wy inthis country. That is an attitude with 
which I cannot agree and which obviously has not been any part of 
my personal program for the last 12 years. 

During this time, I have spe nta vood deal more than I could afford, 
and perhaps more than was wise, in an effort to live up to our promises 
to the Government. 

1 was president of the American Hotel Association when the appro 
priation was made, and I felt it was a responsibility that should 
completed to the fullest possible extent. 

Are there any questions ¢ 

Mr. Javirs. Thank you, Mr. Moore. You have made a very com 
prehensive statement. 

Do you feel, as a hotelman yourself, that the increase in foreign 
travel will help the domestic hotel business ? 

Mr. Moorr. Eventually it must certainly do so. I am a little bit 
aghast at the figure mentioned by Mr. Patterson of $600 million, al 
though it is conceivably possible. I have had to finance so many 
people on long-term and dubious credits for a small amount of spend 
ing money while they were in the States, because while they could buy 
their ste amship or air tickets with the funds of their own country 
without embarrassment—they were people of means—they found it 
difficult to get American dollars to spend after they arrived here. 

I have had an educational program in my own hotel for the last 
10 or 12 years, for young people coming over spending 3 to 6 months 
with us studying the business and going back and they have near ly 
always required financing from boat to boat, or from dock to dock, 
because they had no dollars. 
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Mr. Javirs So you feel the currency problem is probably the great- 
est impediment ¢ 

Mr. Moore. I think so. The number of American doll: ars that will 
be spent overseas will for man y years gre atly exceed the number of 
American dollars spent in this country by foreign visitors, of course, 
but $600 million is not hay. 

You might be interested in a little experience that is rather typical 
of my European and South American friends. I brought a young man 
over from Holland a few years ago—3 years ago to be exact—and he 
spent about 8 months in this country, his father having passed away, 
an old friend of mine, in the hotel business in apie mei q ae of felt 


] ought to help the kid get started. 3Jefore he retur » Holland 
he said, “I must bring my wife over.” 
I said, “Why, you can only stay another 2 or 3 weeks. It is hardly 


worth the trip.” 

He said, “We have only been married 3 years and if I go home and 
tell her what I have seen in the United States and she hasn’t seen any 
of it, I will be a liar for the rest of my life but if I can bring her 
here for just 1 week so she can see a little of what I have seen, then 
she will believe the things I tell her about it.” 

Mr. Javirs. Do you feel the language barrier is a problem? 

Mr. Moore. No, I don’t. 

Mr. Javirs. How do we deal with the language barrier? 

Mr. Moore. Do you mean in the case of Latin America ? 

Mr. Javrrs. Or European 

Mr. Moore. I believe one needs know only English to travel the 
world in reasonable convenience today. 

Mr. Javirs. How about those who travel in the United States who 
don’t speak the language ? 

Mr. Moore. Our 7 atest p oan lem is to teach our people to talk a 


little bit of some other language. Unfortunately we don’t teach the 
use of language in our schools, we ndials teach the grammar of language. 
Mr. Javirs. Do you feel it is any material pediment to travel by 


foreigners in our country, that relatively few Americans speak an- 
other language ¢ 

Mr. Moore. On the contrary, while that is generally accepted as a 
misfortune, it is a peculiar thing that almost every hotel has a number 
of employees who speak nearly every language in the world, and all 
we need to do, if sufficient foreign travel justifies the arrangements 
necessary, is to pick a boy out of the kitchen here. or some other de- 
partment, and put him in charge of the visiting delegations as a 
temporary interpreter and I think that difficulty can be quickly over- 
come. 

Mr. Javirs. Thank you very much, Mr. Moore, we appreciate your 
testifying. 

Mr. CaLnoun. 


STATEMENT OF BYRON E. CALHOUN, PRESIDENT, INTERCONTI- 
NENTAL HOTELS CORP. 


Mr. Javrrs. Our next witness is Mr. Byron E. Calhoun, president 
of the Intercontinental Hotels Corp., New York City. 
Mr. Calhoun, will you proceed in your own way. 
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Mr. Catuoun. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, I, too, 
started out to prepare a statement but decided against it after reading 
testimony given here last week, because I saw there was great duph- 
cation in statistics. 

I think the best contribution I can make to your hearing is to tell 
you a little bit about what has been done and what we are doing and 
why we are doing it, to do just what this committee is supposed to do. 

The late President Roosevelt made a trip around South America 
in 1946. He came back to the States very enthused about the Latin 
countries. He was greatly impressed with the need for better travel 
facilities, transportation facilities and hotel facilit les, and particularly 
impressed with the effect it would have through better relations if 
there were more travel. 

He told this to Juan Trippe, president of Pan-American Airways 
and said, “Look, Mr. Trippe, you are the only one in the world who 
can do something about this. Why don’t you do something about it?” 

As a result of this conversation, Mr. Trippe indicated to Mr. 
Roosevelt and the people who were in on those discussions that it was 
impossible for any private American business such as Pan-American 
Airways, to finance a gigantic undertaking of improving the travel 
picture in Latin America, by itself. He pointed out for instance, in 
Buenos Aires, a city of 4 million people, there were less than 1,000 
hotel rooms with bath. That means that Buenos Aires has a hotel the 
size of the Mayflower, period. 

You can’t encourage very much travel with only 1,000 rooms to sell. 

The city of Rio, which, today, is probably the No. 2 travel city in 
the world—I would say Paris, in my opinion, would come first and Rio 
would come second, and Rio had 750 rooms with bath at that time. 

The travel picture is more or less like a child learning to walk. You 
have to have transportation and you have to have beds. If you in- 
crease the transportation you have to increase the beds and you go 
step by step in order to get increased travel. 

We started out with a grant, a credit, with the Export-lmport Bank, 
on the basis that we were to increase the hotel beds in South America, 
and the Export-Import Bank was to finance up to 5O pereent of the 
cost of these hotels. Asa result of that, we have now complete d the 
construction of the 400-room hotel in Caracas which cost $8 million; 
a 150-room hotel in Maracaibo, which cost $3 million; a hotel in Bo 
gota, Colombia, of 400 rooms, $8.5 million; the Victoria Plaza Hotel, 
Montevideo, Uruguay, 400 rooms, $6 million. We are under construc- 
tion in Sao Paulo. Brazil. on a 650-room hotel which will cost $15 
million. We have purchased a hotel in Mexico City and are building 
an addition to that. We have leased a hotel in Santiago. Chile, and 
have increased the number of rooms in that hotel by 100. We are also 
over on the other side of the world, but I will stay in South America 
for the time being. 

As a result of having done this, travel to South America has taken 
an entirely new aspect. We have good, modern, clean hotels where 
the food is good and the water is pure and the beds are clean, and the 
kind of people, the American tourists abroad expect those accommo 
dations and the lack of them keeps them from going. 

On the west coast of South America, one of the most picturesque and 
attractive places to visit is Ecuador, but because there are no good 
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hotels, only ] percent of the people vo to visit Eeuador ina trip around 
South America. Likew Ise. because there IS nota eood hotel, it is not 
on an airline. One has to come first. If a hotel comes, the airline 
will come. If the airline comes, the hotel will come. 

The introduction of this travel plan, the augmenting of the trans- 
portation with good hotel facilities has changed the habits of the 
peop le of the communities. If you take a 400-room hotel, as we did 
In Bogota, Colombia, a hotel good enough to be in the heart of 
W: ishin oton here, or Ne Ww Yor kk ¢ ity, as good a sany hote | in the world, 
you will find that the habits of the people and their whole life has 
changed. The ‘y start entertaining and dining out and doing things 

and buying clothes that they didn’t buy before, and using the hotel 
as a center in the city. Everything starts and stops in the hotel, and 
it generates spending and new habits and leads to a complete changing 
of their viewpoints, and way of life. 

In 1946, when we started this program, to go from New York to 
Buenos Aires was a 5-day trip requiring 13 stops. Today, it is a 24- 
hour trip with two stops, and those stops are being concentrated where 
the good hotels are. 

I started out in this project by being a tourist. I made my first trip 
to South America as a tourist. I got the bug. I could see the neces- 
sity for the development of tourism and travel in South America. 
] sold : i. hotel I owned and went into the Intercontinental Hotels Co. 
Lo help fete this project. 

The travel to Europe and the travel to other parts of the world, 
the bottleneck is the lack of good beds. The airlines last summer and 
the steamship companies, and this coming summer have practically 
hit a point where they can’t take any more passengers because there 
aren't enough places in Europe—good, clean places—for people to 
sleep. 


— prewar travel picture—for instance, on a trip to Europe most 


of the people would go into a place like Portugal, for instance, and 
sleep aboard the ship. As a consequence, Lisbon, Portugal, has, I 
think. less than 200 hotel rooms to sleep in. About 60 percent of the 


travel to Europe uses Lisbon asa port of entry. I think you will find 
if you go to an airline to purchase a ticket, or a travel agency to go 
to Europe, if you are voing thro oh Portugal, they won't sel] you a 
stopover there unites you already have a confirmed hotel reservation. 

There are other points along the international air routes such as the 
Middle East. ceed Turkey, is one, Beirut, Bangkok, and other 
stops in the Orient and Middle East of that type, where travel can’t 
go because there isn’t any place for the people to go when they arrive 
there. 

The assistance that the Export-Import Bank g: 


ve us in making 
possible the expansion of the hotel fa ilities which has resulted in 


greatly increased travel, I believe, is the kind of assistance that this 
committee should develop. 

In other words, if this Commission can lend its help to make it 
possible for private ente rprise to develop the travel plans, that is the 
greatest Way to deve ‘lop and increase tr: avel. 

Mr. Javirs. You believe, Mr. Calhoun, that some high level govern- 
mental commission is needed in order to channel these things properly 
in our own country, or to channel them properly abroad ? 


i 
1 
} 
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Mr. Catnoun. I think it has to be done here and should work 
closely in cooperation with similar groups in other countries but I 
think it would have to be generated and started here. 

Mr. Javirvs. What I had in mind more than that is the function 
this commission could serve. Would it be more, for example, to 
recommend appropriations for hotel development so that your United 
States agencies would finance them, like Export Liaport Ol perl ps 
private banks, or would their job also be to work out details with ¢! 
foreign governments concerned so as to make a proper basis for Amer1 
can hotel operation in that country 4 

Mr. Cat HOUN, It requires both. We actually had to vet laws passed 
in Colombia and Venezuela before we could build hotels. We had 
to write the law, we had to introduce it, we had to sponsor it and 
see it through. We couldn't have done that if we didn’t have the sup 
port and backing of the Export Lmiport Bank to say, “Well, we will 
furnish this money if you will do a certain thing.” 

Mr. Javirs. Weil, Mr. Calhoun, apparently, this has gotten done. 
Would a new Commission give us advantages / 

Mr. Catnoun. Well, there is no facility for the Export-Llnport 
Bank or the World Bank, at this time, to make loans in European 
areas. At least we haven't been able to get them to make the loan. 

I think a Commission like this in supporting the need for a loan 
for a hotel proposition, that would accomplish it. 

Mr. Javirs. You feel, in short, that we need some untied channel 
to consider this whole effort / 

Mr. CaLtuoun. Yes, sit. 

Mr. Javirs. And without it, it is a catch-as-catch-can basis. 

Mr. Catnoun. Yes. We have a project, for instance, in Tokyo. 
We have the plans drawn and the sites assembled and purchased, we 
have money raised in Japan. We have 30 percent of the cost of the 
hotel subscribed by private enterprise, both Japanese and American, 
but there is the lack of 30 percent of the capital that has to be bor- 
rowed capital, dollar capital, which we can’t get. You can’t have 
travel unless and until you get a hotel. 

Mr. Javirs. We certainly thank you very much, Mr. Calhoun. It 
has been very illuminating. We appreciate your testimony. 

Our next witness is Mr. Lloyd C. Halvorson, chairman of the Na 
tional Grange, Washington, D. C. 


STATEMENT OF LLOYD C. HALVORSON, ECONOMIST, NATIONAL 
GRANGE 


Mr. Harvorson. As we understand this resolution, the purpose of 
the United States Travel Commission would be to study ways of 
increasing international travel and exchange of persons. We support 
this objective wholeheartedly for a number of reasons: 

1. Travel abroad by Americans will increase the dollar earnings 
of foreign people, who then can and will buy our American prod- 
ucts, especially our farm products. 

2. Travel abroad by Americans will increase understanding of 
world economic and political problems by American citizens, create 
mutual respect for each other’s culture, philosophy and political view- 
points. 
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8 Travel abroad will increase American demand for foreign 
products. 

{. American trainees and exchangees abroad may well be able to 
adapt foreign methods to improve their own output or effectiveness. 

5. Foreign exchangees, trainees, visitors, and tourists will in most 
cases be impressed by our democratic philosophy and way of life, and 
this will influence their political and economic trends. 

6. People from abroad will learn how to increase their own output 
and effectiveness from observing our American techniques. 

7. People from abroad will learn to like some of our American 
products and this will expand our markets abroad. 

8. The fondest hope of people everywhere in this atomic age 1s 
preservation of peace, and international travel and exchange of per- 
sons will certainly help to preserve and strengthen world peace and 
prosperity. 

As to the makeup of the Commission we believe it is an excellent 
idea to have Senators and Representatives on the Commission along 
with representatives of the public. The public members should be 
chosen with full regard to the scientific and educational exchange 
programs as well as tourist travel. Because of the number of groups 
who are interested in this program, it appears that enlarging the 
Commission to 12 might be desirable. While more people might slow 
up a Commission, it would tend to make the final recommendations 
acceptable to more groups. 

Section 2 appears quite broad and we have only a minor recommen- 
dation. The word “visitor” has a limited meaning to me and there- 
fore I suggest adding after “visitor” in section 2 (a) the words: 
“students and trainees.” As you may know the National Grange 
is presently conducting a German teen-ager student exchange pro- 
gram. Some years ago we conducted a young farmer exchange pro- 
gram that fell under the trainee classification, I believe. I do not be- 
lieve students and trainees fall under any of the other subsections of 
section 2 because they are really not here for travel, for the travel is 
only incident to the program. 

International exchange programs from peoples to peoples are very 
difficult to carry out, more difficult than most anyone can imagine. 
There are problems of selection, placement, language, customs, money, 
our laws, transportation, health, accidents, emotional adjustments, 
AWOL, unauthorized activities, and so on. Our German teen-ager 
program seems to have been very successful from the standpoint of 
our Grange families, the German teen-ager, and our youth director, 
though there have been difficult and embarrassing problems. 

We have had more difficulty with the young farmer exchange pro- 
gram and it was discontinued some years ago. Maybe something can 
be learned from our experiences that will make future programs suc- 
ceed more fully. Some of the problems have to do with the amount a 
young trainee is allowed to earn under the law, the varying willingness 
of a farmer to pay the trainee a wage or stipend, the varying willing- 
ness of trainees to work, and the varying desires of trainees to buy : 
car and see the country as soon as possible. 5 

A few of our foreign students and trainees who came here under our 
farm program, decided that there were better things here in America 
than farm life, but we could not accommodate their change of heart, 
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however normal it may have been. It caused some bad feelings and in 
one case a boy had to be sent back home in the middle of the program. 

The German and the Austrian teen-ager program is in cooperation 
with the State Department. The Federal Government helps with 
financing the program. Our people feel very strongly that the pro- 
gram will do much to spread our American philosophy and democratic 
way of life and thus promote world peace. 

I might point out that our people feel these teen-agers are more apt 
to be impressed than people who are up in their twenties. 

It may well be that expansion of this sort of program would ac- 
complish more with our tax dollars in the way of winning friends 
abroad, expanding markets, and assisting in foreign economic, social, 
political development than many of our present programs, or at least 
that such a program would be a very important supplement to our 
present defense and foreign aid programs. 

Since the war ECA, MSA, Technical Assistance, the Ford Founda- 
tion, the State Department and others have brought many foreign 
leaders to our country to learn our ways and ideas. We believe this 
has been excellent, but the programs must be carefully evaluated to find 
the results and to learn new ways of improvement. The Grange has 
been called upon hundreds of times to meet with these foreign leaders 
and explain our ideas and our operations. At times this has severely 
taxed our personnel and partly interferred with our regular work. 

Even our State Granges have “rolled out the carpet” and this, at 
times, has taxed their time and finances. ‘This is not in any way a 
complaint. but we must consider the practical limits of our present 
setup, or consider ways of accommodating more, and this always runs 
up against the financial question. 

This also leads to a comment on commercial travel or tourism. An 
independent traveler often gets nothing more out of a trip than scenery 
and commercialized activities. The real joy and benefit from travel 
should come from true neighborliness with our foreign neighbors and 
lasting fellowship and friendships. There will be no benefit toward 
world peace if American tourists abroad treat the rank-and-file for- 
eigners as abject human specimens way beneath their dignity and 
rank as a human being. People should get away from the idea ths at 
a foreign tourist is somebody to be commercialized and instead invite 
them in as a neighbor into their homes and into their social affairs. 
This idea can be spread and facilitiated by various methods. 

I think these exchange programs have tended to do that more than 
the commercial travel business. 

In addition to simplification of our own customs procedures, the 
commission might well explore what might be done to expedite cus- 
toms procedures of foreign countries as they effect and might dis- 
courage and frustrate American tourists. 

We have a suggestion that may be far beyond the intentions of 
the authors of House Joint Resolution 350. It is a big subject by 
itself and that is the employment of foreign nationals by employers 
in this country. The best known case is the importation of Mexican 
workers. 

It might also be wise to consider the possibility of allowing foreign 
workers in other lines to come and work here at our wages for a 
period up to a year in order to learn our efficient production methods, 
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get a taste of our American standard of living, and learn our social, 
economic, and political philosophy. 

This might be a two-way exchange basis, and it might need no 
further impetus than a law to allow private voluntary arrangements 
and possibly international agreements. 

Mr. Javrrs. Mr. Halvorson, do you think there is any travel market 
among farmers or farm families to travel abroad in the season when 
they are not busy on the farm / 

Mr. Haxrvorson. There definitely is. The Pennsylvania State 
Grange conducted last year an Alaskan tour. I don’t know what it 
cost but it couldn't have been much less than the cost of a tour to 
Kurope, and I think the reason that tour took place was that the 
domestic railroads and some of the steamship lines on the west coast 
thought they would like to drum up some business. 

There is an airplane tour I think being sponsored now by the Cali- 
fornia State Grange,to Hawaii. I think the main reason they haven't 
gone beyond Alaska and Hawaii is that there has been nobody promot- 
ing a tour for something else. 

Mr. Javirs. Have these been promotions by private travel agencies 
or does the Grange participate 

Mr. Harvorson. They have participated. I think the way it some- 
times works is this—now this is just what I have heard and I haven't 
looked into it too deeply but I think the railroads or the steamship lines 
will say to some Grange folks, “If you will organize this tour, you can 
send some of your leaders along free,” and for the privilege of such a 
trip they are W illing to sponsor the trip and. of course. it isn’t entirely 
free because they have some responsibilities. 

Mr. Javirs. They have to work at it. 

Mr. Hatvorson. That is right. 

Mr. Javirs. On this two-way exchange basis for workers, as you 
describe, this is not now being done, as 1 understand it. extensively, 
under the existing exchange program ¢ 

Mr. Hatvorson. That is right because I think there is a limitation 
in the law as to how much a trainee can earn in this country. I don’t 
think there is any prov ision in the law, now, to allow a foreigner to 
come here on a visiting basis and earn a full wage. 

If thatisona two-way basis I think there should be no objection by 
labor or any body else. 

Mr. Javirs. Your point is that this is one of the areas into which 
a commission considering travel could explore / 

Mr. Hatverson. Oh, ves. We are just making a number of sug- 
gestions here as to possible fields. 

Mr. Javrrs. In all these training and exchange programs? 

Mr. HALVORSON. Yes. 

Mr. Javirs. Thank you very much, Mr. Halvorson. We appreciate 
your testimony. 

Mr. Hatvorson. I am privileged to have been here and I thank you. 

Mr. Javirs. Thank you. 

The subcommittee will suspend for just 2 minutes. 

(.A short recess was taken. ) 

Mr. Javirs. Our next witness is Mr. Paul H. Kinsel, director of 
travel, National Education Association, Washington, D. C. 
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STATEMENT OF PAUL H. KINSEL, DIRECTOR, DIVISION OF 
TRAVEL SERVICE, NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Javirs. Mr. Kinsel, will you proceed. 

Mr. Kinset. My name is Paul H. Kinsel. I am director of the 
division of travel service of the National Education Association of 
the United States. The National Education Association is a volun 
tary professional organization of 552,000 teachers and school adminis 
trators; another 467,000 be heneiain to NEA’s affiliated State and local 
ASSOCis ations. In all the 48 States, the District of Columbia, and the 
‘Territories, close to a million teachers work together through the NEA 
to IMiprove the Nation’s schools. 

In addition to its many departments and divisions the National 
Education Association has an international relations committee which 
was established in 1920 and which has a full-time administrator and 
staff. The association is a member of the World Confederation of 
Organizations of the Teaching Profession which has memberships in 
10 different countries. The secretary general of this confederation is 
Dr. William G. Carr, who is the executive secretary of the National 
Education Association. The NEA’s division of travel service was 
established in 1945. During the summer of 1953, teachers and ad 
ministrators from 46 States, the District of Columbia, and Hawaii 
pi irtic ipated 1 in its travel progran The division Operates an extensive 
domestic travel program as we 7 as tours to Alaska, Hawani, and 27 
foreign countries. Many of these tours are operated in cooperation 
with colleges and universities, thus enabling teachers to earn acadeimi 
credit in various subject matter fields. 

The proposed United States Travel Commission should be in a 
position to assist in developing a much greater movement of private 
individuals and groups. A survey of the travel interest and potential 
as they pertain to citizens from other countries who would like to 
visit the United States would be of great value. The joint resolution 
lists many excellent provisions which if made effective would, in our 
upinion, stimulate travel and serve as a significant aid to the industry. 

Since the basic purpose of the joint resolution is to promote the 
foreign policy of the United States, it seems to us that the proposed 
(‘Commission would be in a position to aid in the development of an 
orientation plan and program, both for United States citizens travel 
ing abroad and for citizens of other countries visiting the United 
States. Foreign travel in itself does not necessarily create good will 
or mutual trust. 

Often it produced contrary results. 

Those of us who have been responsible for groups traveling abroad 
are aware of this two-edge sword and have done much work in an 
effort to find methods which will reduce the undesirable results. 
We feel that travel could, and should, be one of our greatest instru- 
ments of good will. Yet today there is little correlaion between 
friendliness toward the United States on the part of citizens of specific 
areas and the volume of pea States travel to these aretas. This 
should not be surprising in light of the a that great unselected 
numbers of our peoplet tr: veel abroad and in general are traveling 
from an area where very high physical ag has of living prev: ail 
to areas of relatively lower living standards. Although these are only 
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two of the many factors involved, they are of greater importance 
than might be assumed at a glance, and they are factors which re- 
spond to treatment. 

It is our belief that additional thousands of our traveling citizens 
would be grateful for the opportunity of participating in the work 
of acquainting the world with our way of life and in taking the re- 
sponsibility for making friends abroad for the United States. 

Moreover, we believe that they would welcome a program designed 
to make their travel more meaningful in terms of a better understand- 
ing of the countries to be visited. To bring about such a situation a 
practical pretravel program developed on a broad scale throughout 
the country would make a significant contribution. 

Of course, great numbers of our people do make friends abroad. 
Such help would make their relationships more effective. Further- 
more, the considerable number that give a generally unfavorable im- 
pression of the United States when traveling abroad could perhaps 
he reduced by means of a well-conceived, widespread program of 
information and instruction on travel. 

Our people, more than the people of any country, travel beyond 
their national boundaries. Any effort offering a reasonable prospect 
of success which will enable this great number of traveling Americans 
tc contribute to the achievement of our foreign policy objectives, 
should not be overlooked. 

We estimate that most people plan from 10 to 12 months in advance 
of a trip to Europe. This provides adequate time to reach, with an 
orientation program, thousands of those planning to go abroad. 

The following might serve as suggestions for a pretravel or orien- 
tation program : 

|. Popular night courses on “How To Travel Abroad” might be 
held in hundreds of cities and communities. Similar community 
sessions have successfully been developed on a smaller scale by the 
educational service of one of our leading airlines and by several in- 
stitutions of higher learning. It seems reasonable to expect that 

nany such institutions, -as well as local public schools, would coop- 
erate if a well-defined plan and materials were made available. These 
proposed courses would be self-supporting. 

2. Expertly written and produced materials as an aid to better 
understanding of United States foreign policy, as well as the for- 
eign policies of at least those countries most frequently visited by 
United States citizens, should be in the hands of all travelers to for- 
eign lands. Much suitable material has already been produced. 
Much of this might be abridged and produced in attractive form. 
With desirable relationship established between the proposed United 
States Travel Commission and the travel industry, such materials 
would be effectively utilized. 

Utilization of materials would be encouraged through such or- 
ganizations as the National Council for Educational Travel. This or- 
ganization has as members representatives of transportation com- 
panies, foreign and domestic tour operators, professors interested in, 
or operating, educational travel programs for their own institutions 
and public-school representatives actively interested in the field. One 
of the objectives of the National Council for Educational Travel is 
that of promoting purposeful travel. 
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Since the orient: ation plan is fundamentally one of education, cer- 
tain services of the National Education ne iation would be availa- 
ble. It should be pointed out that the NEA division of adult educa- 
tion figures show an increase in pub lic-school adult education courses 
from 2,128,877 in 1947-48 to 4,774,000 in 1950-51. These and other 
functioning units throughout the Nation might find it desirable to 
expand their program and include courses on traveling abroad. The 
appointment of a prominent educator to the membership of the Com- 
mission would undoubtedly contribute much toward the realization 
of a far-reaching program of education for travel. 

Such an orientation plan, if properly popularized, would undoubt- 
edly stimulate an interest in travel as well as prove an effective means 
of promoting the foreign policy of the United States. 

The Commission should also be in a position to aid the develop- 
ment of a promotion program and in producing materials concern- 
ing the United States as a means of bringing a greater number of 
travelers to this country. It would be hoped that the Commission 
would be in a position to aid the travel w holesaler as well as the travel 
agent with desirable contacts, especially in this cou try, for the de 
velopment of tours from abroad to the United States. Such assist- 
ance would be of importance due to the fact that much travel from 
abroad to the United States might be expected to appeal particu- 
larly to persons with speci alized interests who would be seeking more 
than the usual sightseeing program. In many instances sightseeing 
would be somewhat incidental to the major objec tives of the trip. 

In review, the principal purpose of the orientation program pro 
posal is in large part to supply information and interpretation through 
short popular study courses as a means of bringing about attitudes 
and behavior on the part of United States travelers which will enable 
them to contribute more effectively to our country’s objectives abroad. 
Interpreting the United States and our values to travelers from other 
countries would further expand the program as an instrument of 
good will. 

This purpose seems to be in harmony with related items in the report 
made by Milton Eisenhower after — visit to Latin America. It more 
fully utilizes the possibilities of a great foreign travel movement to 
advance or foreign policy and in so 5 Soi ig serves as an effective promo 
tion agent to not only expand that movement but to give it added 
significance as a means—perhaps the best means available to us—of 
strengthening a mutual understanding and respect between this coun- 
try and the other nations of the world. 

“Mr. Javits. Thank you, Mr. Kinsel. You have certainly given 
us a very on suggestion on the way in which this Commission 
might be utilized in a field which hasn’t been testified to before the 
committee. We th: Ce you very much for your testimony, Mr. Kinsel. 

The next witness is Mr. Victor W. Wheeler, president of Marketing 
Research Services, Inc., Washington, D. C 

Without objection, the record will contain, after Mr. Wheeler’s 
testimony, a st: itement of John A. Baker, assistant to the president, 
National Farmers’ Union, on behalf of that organization, and a letter 
from the United States Department of the Interior, National Park 
Service. 
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STATEMENT OF VICTOR W. WHEELER, PRESIDENT, MARKETING 
RESEARCH SERVICES, INC. 


Mr. Wuee ter. Mr. Chairman, my name is Victor W. Wheeler. I 
am president of Marketing Research Services, Inc., with offices in 
Washington, D.C. My company is an independent company engaged 
in the business of easertenieg various types of product and mar keting 
research proje Cts. principally for small-business enter pris es. 

Many of the gentlemen who have appeared before your committee, 
Mr. Chairman, have represented, and ably represe “ated, travel, trans- 
portation, hotel and ecdlucational groups and assoclations. 1 re present 
on ly Marketing Rese arch Ser\ 1c 5. Ine. 

lr} he viev VS ¢ xXpresse al by lie . however, will, | hope 5 show that we are 
vers interested in the broad economic implications of international 
travel. We are interested in the stated purposes of House Joint 
Resolution 350, under section 2, and in examining what they may be 
expected to do for the United States and all friendly foreign nations 
that cooperate with us to help carry out this fabulous travel 
enterprise. 

Our interest in foreign travel is attested by the fact that several 
months ago we submitted to the Government of the Hashemite King- 
dom of the Jordan a proposal for a long-range program in foreign 
tourism for that country. Prior to that, on the invitation of the 
Technical Cooperation Admmistration—TCA—we submitted a pro- 
posal for a marketing survey of fruits, farm produce, and fish for 
the Jordan Kingdom. 

We heartily support the objects and purposes set out in House 
Joint Resolution 350 to promote the foreign policy of the United 
States by fostering international travel and the exchange of persons. 
We hope the Travel Commission proposed in section 1 of the resolu- 
tion will be established without delay and that the Commission will 
be highly successful in preparing a long-range practical travel and 
exchange of persons program, with legislative recommendations for 
submittal to the Congress as provided in section 7 of the resolution. 

A comprehensive travel program, when it becomes operative, will, 
in our view, have salutary economic benefits for the United States and 
for the countries that cooperate with us and actively participate, 
reciprocally, in the program. In our view, the economic benefits that 
will accrue to us, and to the friendly foreign nations, will be in direct 
ratio to the intelligent and sustained efforts expended. In order to get 
maximal returns from our investment, friendly foreign governments 
should be carefully and intelligently oriented to our program. This 
will require forethought, tact, and understanding. 

International travel and tourism is no different from any other 
product sold on the open market. It is a marketable commodity that 
must be sold. It takes salesmanship, merchandising techniques, and 
a comprehensive knowledge of the goods, and what goes into them, if 
there are going to be any hard dollars pass between both parties. 

We are convinced that travel and tourism is one of the most readily 
marketable products on the shelves of America, and under the counters 
of most of our friendly foreign nations. The economic benefits that 
will be reaped by the United States from the sales of this harvest 
product will be fabulous. Likewise, friendly foreign nations will be 
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able to earn much-needed dollars to improve their foreign exchange 
positions. 

We think some of the testimony already presented to this committee 
has pointed out that such countries as England, Scotland, France, and 
Canada evaluate the tourist business as being among their greatest 
and most profitable industries. The income from tourism literally 
keeps their exchequers in the black, and shows handsome profits on 
the costs involved. 

The direct economic benefits that accrue to those friendly nations 
through travel and tourism will likewise accrue to the United States 
upon our putting into operation a long-range sustained international 
travel program as envisioned in House Joint Resolution 350, 

The social and cultural implications of the exchange of persons for 
purposes of study, culture, sports, and exploration, east-west and 
north-south, are less tangible than tourism, per se. Nevertheless, the 
need for and importance of raising the cultural standards of our own 
citizens, and the peoples abroad, is not one whit less important and 
pressing. The benefits may be more difficult to measure, but they are 
no less real. 

In our view, promotion of the foreign policy of the United States 
is inextricably bound up with, but, thank God, not bound by, the 
foreign policies and economies of those countries with which we are 
dealing freely and in friendship. 

We know of no better, more expeditious and effective way to help 
close the $3 billion annual gap in the international trade bulance than 
to vigorously promote foreign travel to invite the people of friendly 
nations to come and be our guests; to take time to get acquainted; and 
to make lasting friendships. 

They will come by the thousands, and spend millions of dollars 
with us, if they are invited and made to know that they are welcome. 

The Randall Commission Report, referring to tourism, says: 

Increased travel abroad by Americans can make a substantial contribution 
over a period of time to increasing the dollar earnings of foreign countries. 

That is from Part I, Tourism, page 71, of the Randall Commission 
Report. This we believe cannot successfully be contradicted. The 
unanimous statement of the Randall Commission needs no buttressing. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Chairman, your committee may be interested in a 
few figures we used in our proposal for a tourism program for the 
Kingdom of Jordan, previously referred to. 

In 1952, 332,000 United States tourists visited Europe and the 
Mediterranean areas, and spent not less than $256 million. The 
average expenditure per overseas trip of United States residents to 
those areas was $767, for an average estimated stay of 59 days. The 
per diem foreign tourist expenditure in 1952 over 1951 rose more than 
15 percent. The average per capita income in 1952 was $1,753, and 
the average per family—of 3/4 members— income for the same year 
was $6,574. 

Our national personal income in 1929 was $85 billion; in 1959, 
it was $268 billion: and in 1953, it climbed to $284.5 billion. These 
figures give some idea of the potential dollars available for spending 
on domestic and foreign travel. 

After deducting the sum of all expenditures from travelers in all 
foreign countries coming to the United States in 1952, international 
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travel netted over $400 million, that is, foreign countries improved 
their total dollar exchange by nearly one-half billion dollars in 1 year. 
France's share of the American tourist dollars was sufficient to finance 
nearly one-third of her deficit to the United States arising from 
trade of nonmilitary merchandise. England, Scotland, Canada, and 
France readily acknowledge their foreign tourist trade is their 
greatest economic asset. 

We stated a moment ago that the average expenditure per over- 
seas travel trip of United States residents to the European and 
Mediterranean areas was $767. That figure does not startle us until 
it is placed in perspective with the per capita earning power of the 
people of some of the nations where our tourist dollars are spent. 

For example, $767 is 12 times the annual average per capita in- 
come of $65 of the Jordanians, excluding refugees; $767 is 614 times 
the annual average per capita income of $118 ‘for the peoples. of the 
Arab bloc nations; $767 is also more money than is annually earned, 
on a per capita basis, by the peoples of Europe and the Mediterranean 
areas. And yet we have shown that $767 is the amount spent by 
Mr. Average United States Tourist on a 59-day vacation trip to places 
in ieee and to resort spots along the Mediterranea 

It is not difficult, therefore, to visualize the iceuuiuiees potential 
for greatly increasing the dollar earning power of participating 
friendly foreign countries if the Travel Commission is established, and 
legislation is enacted by Congress that will put a long-range inter- 
national foreign travel program into operation. The economic and 
cultural dividends that will flow from a program of this kind can 
scarcely be exaggerated. It is not an overstatement to say that it 
could prove to be the handmaiden of our national security. 

We have endeavored to show that. travel or tourism is not an excres- 
cence on the economic body of the Nation, but it is an industry so 
widespread and important as now to command the serious attention 
of your committee, Mr. Chairman, and also the attention of the Con- 


gress. We would also suggest that travel, domestic or foreign, is 
commerce. How can we view $10 billion in domestic travel and an 


additional $8 billion in connected services, if it is not commerce ? 

It has been noted by some witnesses who have testified before this 
committee that the Department of Commerce is presently requesting 
a budget appropr iation of about $78,000 for the purpose of esta tblish- 
ing an Office of Travel within the Department, similar in scope and 
purpose, we gather, as that suggested in House Joint Resolution 350. 

Although we consider the amount re quested much too modest, if not 
inadequate, we cannot think of an appropriation that is more justified, 
and likely to be more constructive of results. 

Fostering international travel should be undertaken on a high gov- 
ernmental level, as is the case now in virtually all the foreign nations 
that maintain government-sponsored travel dep: irtments. It seems to 
us that the existing Office of International Trade of our Department 
of Commerce is the logical and most suitable medium for carrying 
out any international travel program that Congress may authorize 
with favorable legislation. 

We think, if our memory serves us correctly, the statutory functions 
of the Department of Commerce are precisely to foster, promote, and 
develop the foreign and domestic commerce of the United States. 
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We have not addressed ourselves to the eight spec ifie component 
parts of the program as enumerated under (a) through (h) in section 
2 of House Joint Resolution 350 because time would not permit, and 
because that part of the resolution has been very ably and construc- 
tively analyzed by previous wi eaenny before this committee. 


In conclusion, Mr. Chairman: 1. We would like to stress the im- 
portance and indispensable See research in pe field of international 
travel. Only through the application of se tific techniques of 1 


search can one e Xx] lore all the economic areas "of | ravel market poter n- 
tial. Asin Sauamad and industry, so in international travel, scientific 
research is the only reliable tool that will successfully accomplish the 
aims and purposes of House Joint Resolution 550 and the program that 
shall be designed by the ‘I ravel Commission. 

2. May we suggest tot he committee the dangers inherent in attempt- 
ing to draw a strict line of demarcation between foreign and domestic 
travel. They are, in our view, prec isely inextricably correlated with 
each other, as health and sunshine, or prosperity and happiness. 

3. It is our view that the promotion of foreign travel will not mili 
tate against the interests of domestic travel, travel agents, hotels, and 
transpurtation companies. It will have exactly the opposite results, 
that 1s, the greater the flow of foreion travel, the oreater the increase 
in domestic tourism. 

4. With the steady increase in the national personal income, and 
the take-home earnings of the individual worker still rising, we believe 
there is absolutely no travel saturation point on the horizon. The 
American wage earner more and more wants to go places, see things, 
and to inquire what is at the other end of the rainbow. 

There is no other activity in which our Government can associate 
itself, and invest so little- -and reap so much oO much in dollars 
through increased trade and commerce with friendly foreign nations, 
so much in international understanding and good will, so much in 
culture and happiness for our people. 

6. We are confident that a constructive, well-planned, long-range 
program of international travel will enable our neighbors across the 
seas, and our neighbors to the south of us, to improve their economies, 
bolster their exchange pos itions, help close the present concealed 
dollar gap of $3 billion annually; and that it may well be one of the 
pillars of peace and mutual security among all free and friendly 
foreign nations. 

We, as a representative small-business enterprise, heartily sup 
port the purposes and substance of House Joint Resolution 350, and 
will continue to work for its successful issue. 

8. Lastly, we wish to commend you, Hon. Chairman Javits, and 
vour committee, for sponsoring and introducing into the House of 
Representatives this excellently conceived and written resolution, 
House Joint Resolution 350. Your counterpart, the Honorable 
Senator Flanders, is also to be commended for introducing into the 
United States Senate his companion resolution, Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 117, to promote the foreign policy of the United States by 
fostering international travel and the exchange of persons. 

Thank vou; Mr. Chairman, for affording us the privilege of pre 
senting our views to your committee. 
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Mr. Javirs. Thank you, Mr. Wheeler, for your very kind words and 
this very interesting economic analysis and for your help and support 
in appearing here today, which we deeply appreciate. 

The subcommittee is in receipt of material offered for the record 
by the following: American Automobile Touring Alliance: the Na- 
tional Foreign Trade Council: the Chamber of Commerce of the 
(nited States: the National Travelers Aid Association; the Ameri- 
ean Express Co.; the Travel Agent Magazine: Stanton Robbins & 
Ce.. Inc., a public relations firm; Braniff International Airways; 
and Moore Mec¢ ‘ormack Lines, Ine. 

Without objection, the correspondence from the foregoing parties 
will appear in the record at this point. 

(The material referred to, plus a statement of Mr. John A. Baker, 
assistant to the president, National Farmers Union, and letter from 
the National Park Service, Department of the Interior, follow :) 


STATEMENT OF JOHN A. BAKER, ASSISTANT TO THE PRESIDENT, NATIONAL FARMERS 
UNION, IN REGARD TO HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION 350 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the establishment of a United 
States Travel Commission, pursuant to the provisions of House Joint Resolu- 
tion 550, to promote the foreign policy of the United States by fostering inter 
national travel and exchange of persons is endorsed by the National Farmers 
Union. 

In endorsing this resolution, we should like to call the committee’s attention 
to the National Farmers Union program as it relates to agencies of the United 
Nations and the International Federation of Agricultural Producers. Pertinent 
paragraphs of the program follow: 


“UNITED NATIONS AGENCIES 


“We urge that the Government of the United States, our National Farmers 
Union and all people interested in world peace give full support to agencies 
of the United Nations—Food and Agriculture Organization, United Nations 
Educational Scientific and Cultural Organization, International Labor Organiza 
tion and World Health Organization. We urge increased Federal appropria- 
tions for support of the agencies. We heartily approve the support of the Food 
and Agriculture Organization to set up an International Commodity Clearing 
House which would implement the movement of farm commodities in world 
trade. We support the general principles of the foreign assistance programs 
ind urge that the United States channel such aid to the fullest possible extent 
through the United Nations and its specialized agencies instead of directly to 
the receiving nation 


“INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCERS 


“We regard our participation in the International Federation of Agricultural 
Producers as an important extension of farmers union edneational cooperative 
and legislative programs into international affairs. We approve the continued 
insistence of the International Federation of Agricultural Producers to all gov 
ernments and international agencies that means must be found to protect and 
improve the income of the farmers of the world and improve the living standards 
of all people everywhere through land reform and other desirable measures.” 

The foregoing information from the National Farmers Union program does 
not specifically relate to the establishment of a United States commission to 
foster travel It is included in this statement in order that the members of 
the committee may more fully understand the interest of the National Farmers 
Union in strengthening the economies of undeveloped regions of the world and 
in developing an expanding werld economy. It is believed that the establish 
ment of a United States travel commission would be a step toward the attain- 
ment of these objectives 

In connection with the establishment of a United States Travel Commission, 
we should like especially to emphasize the need for a people-to-people approach 
to any plan or program developed. In other words we believe that, whatever 
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the program, it will require maximum participation by a broad cross section of 
the people in its planning and in the direction and management if the greatest 
benefit is to be derived from it. In line with this and in keeping with the 
objectives of the International Federation of Agricultural Producers, we urge 
the promotion of international travel among ordinary, everyday farmers in the 
free countries of the world. 

Such a program would give farmers, among whom democracy thrives in every 
country, the opportunity to know one another as colleagues rather than com 
petitors and would further, we believe, the democratic way of life, the expansion 
of mutually beneficial trade, and the maintenance of world peace and interna 
tional solidarity 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
NATIONAL PARK SERVICE, 
Washington, D. C., March 5, 1954 
Hon. JAcos K. Javits, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Mr. JAvirs: Your Mr, Millenson recently sent us a copy of the press 
release for morning papers of January 15, regarding the Internationa 
Development Act of 1954, with an informal request that we indicate whether or 
not the National Park Service would be interested in expressing an opinion 
regarding the proposal embodied in the act 

We have given the matter careful study and have concluded that, while by no 
means opposed to the proposal, we would not have a direct concern with tl 
activities contemplated under it, and that it would probably not be desirable to 
seek our opinion regarding it. We do appreciate having been consulted on the 
matter, however. 

Sincerely yours, 


ConrRAD L. Wirt, Director 


AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE ToURING ALLIANCI 
Philad« Iphia, Pa., March 9, 1954 
Hon. .JAcorn K. JAvitTs, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Foreign BRconomic Policy, 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
House of Re presentatives, 
Washington, D. C. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN JAviITs: In response to your request I am glad to submit 
to your subcommittee a statement on behalf of the executive committee of this 
organization in support of House Joint Resolution 350. I am also offering for 
your consideration comments which have occurred to us as the result of 24 years 
association with international travel in Europe and the Latin Americas, both 
Central and South. 

Presently I am serving as vice president and a member of the board of 
directors of two of the most important international touring organizations, the 
Alliance Internationale de Tourisme, with headquarters in Geneva with affiliated 
Clubs in 28 different countries, as well as vice president and member of the 
board of the Organisation Mondiale du Tourisme et de l’Automobile, with head 
quarters in London. In connection with these several organizations which have 
been granted class B consultative status in the United Nations, I serve as one of 
the two American delegates appointed to the Economic and Social Council of the 
United Nations, I am also a founder-member (1940) and serve as director and 
delegate to United Nations of the Federacion Interamericana de Automoy 
Clubs consisting of affiliated Clubs from South, Central, and North America 
I cite these connections as background simply to indicate our interest in foreign 
touring as well as the opportunities we have had to study the problems which 
confront tourists across national or international frontiers 

Although it is impractical here to delve too deeply into a comprehensive dis 
cussion of the many frontier impediments to pleasant and comfortable tourist 
intercourse with other countries, I do wish to make reference to a few of these 
conditions with the thought that they in turn prove the need particularly in 
this-countryv of such a committee as Congress is presently contemplating under 
the subject resolution: 
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We heartily endorse the organization of the United States Travel Commission 
as set forth in the body of the Resolution and particularly as spelled out in 
section 2 (a) to (h), inclusive, with but one exception. We believe that sub- 
section (d) of section 2 should be rephrased to read something as follows: 

“(d) Consider official regulations and procedures regarding international 
and offer recommendations for the simplification thereof to the proper 
authorities.” 

Although the Department of State may not want a subcommittee of Congress 
dealing directly with foreign countries, I do feel that the conclusions of the 
Conunission should properly, whether through the Department of State or other- 
wise, be presented to the countries involved. 

Attached hereto is a brief summary of the principal “chafes” of the American 
tourist in foreign countries. Such countries as Brazil require stringent condi- 
tions for the issuance of the visa. Argentina, on the other hand, which is omitted, 
had equally forbidding conditions for tourists and removed them all, so that 
all that is necessary for tourists entering Argentina today is a passport. 

None of these countries, however, is as exacting as our own American require- 
ments. For example, the American consulate abroad, in order to grant a transit 
visa, which may be used for only an hour or two for the purpose of connection 
of flights, must fingerprint the applicant, secure three photographs and complete 
four nonimmigrant visa applications and temporary entry fees. The applicant 
must also furnish a medical certificate proving good health and a police cer- 
tificate proving that he is free of subversive sentiments as well as fill out a 
questionnaire probing his past travels, his political contributions, etc. He may 
or may not be told that on entry into the United States the Bureau of Immigra- 
tion will require a $500 bond assuring his departure. Such bond cannot be in 
the form of cash. It must be a surety bond or a United States Treasury bond. 
Secondly, if the tourist lands on a Saturday or Sunday, the practice is to hold 
him at Ellis Island or another port of entry until Monday morning when he 
may secure such a bond. 

A Commission such as the proposed one would be able to (or should be able to) 
work out a method of procedure that would facilitate travel of foreign tourists 
or visitors in transit as well as to make such visitors of bona fide character feel 
welcome to our shores. While we fully realize that such provisions are aimed 
to protect our quota system as well as to try to bar subversives and that many 
visitors would squeeze into our midst under any ruse available, we feel the 
present procedure is unnecessarily stringent, forbidding and inhospitable to 
bona fide persons. No American would submit to fingerprinting in connection 
with a visit to a foreign country, and we do not feel that our conditions warrant 
any such procedure as that in this country. 

All three of the aforementioned organizations have been working for years to 
simplify travel and provide “less red tape” with respect to visa formalities when 
applicants with or without a car want to travel within the United States. 

Another difficulty occurs for foreign tourists wanting to come to this country 
with acar. Unless their country has accepted the 1949 International Convention, 
they must undergo a driver’s license test and purchase an American license, 
which is sometimes fraught with further difficulties. On the contrary, an Ameri- 
can going to European countries with his car, after securing an international 
driver's license, may proceed without further delay and motor freely from coun- 
try to country. All that is required is the issuance of a European domestic 
license, on the strength of which an international license will be issued in con- 
formance with the 1926 convention. However, a number of European countries 
have adhered to the 1949 convention or recognize the license issued thereunder 
for travel in their country, along with a United States of America nationality 
plate, namely: Denmark, France, Germany, Italy, Luxembourg, Monaco, Nether- 
lands, Norway, Portugal, Sweden, Switzerland, and Vatican City. The countries 
which have actually ratified the convention are: Cuba, Czechoslovakia, France, 
Italy, Luxembourg, Monaco, Netherlands, South Africa, South America, Sweden, 
Syria, and Vatican City. 

Our regulations insofar as foreign motorists bringing their cars into the 
United States under a 90-day permit are concerned are most satisfactory, and 
the regulations for taking cars into foreign countries under cover of a Carnet 
de Passage are equally satisfactory for American tourists. 

Finally, I would like to quote from a letter from the General Secretary of the 
Alliance Internationale de Tourisme, recently received, in which he submits 
several observations on the organization of a United States Travel Commission : 

“The AIT tries to promote a reciprocal legal and technical assistance as 
extended as possible between the automobile associations of every European coun- 
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try. Such problem could be dealt with by government also. In Europe we try 
for instance to achieve a certain uniformity and reciprocity in the legal as- 
sistance given, for instance, by the Forenede Danske Motorejere of Denmark to 
a Swiss traveling in Denmark or by the Touring Club Suisse to a Belgian 
travelling in Switzerland. We also try to achieve uniformity in the car tests 
achieved in the different European countries. If the new organization is inter- 
ested in such problems, we could easily send you the minutes of our meetings 

“Touristic documentation is an important problem which could be dealt with by 
your new organization, European countries try to issue attractive pamphlets 
for American tourists travelling in Europe. The United States could do the same 
useful job for foreigners touring the United States.” 

I am also enclosing for your information a letter just received from the 
Federacion Interamericana de Automovil-Clubs concerning the economic study on 
touring in Latin America. 

I am most sorry that I was unable to appear before your committee because 
of conflicting engagements, but I will hold myself ready at any time mutually con- 
venient to further amplify this matter. either as a witness or otherwise as you 
might feel to be desirable in furthering the development of such a Commission. 
It is immensely superior to the old “United States Travel Agency” which was 
authorized by Congress, but which, however, was confined to travel only in the 
United States. 

Yours sincerely, 


I ll 


J. MAXWELL SMITH, 
General Secretary. 
[Enclosure 1] 


UNITED STATES CONGRESSIONAL JOINT RESOLUTION 


Travel to Europe is now completely nonrestricted for United States citizens 
as we require no visas whatsoever on a United States passport. The following 
countries require a visa plus other documentary evidence. This of course is a 
great bother to the tourist, 

The chief “chafes” of the American tourist going abroad are as follows: 


Brazil requires a visa on a passport, four photographs and a letter of 
recommendation, and an affidavit that you are not a member of the Com- 
munist Party, and a general good health certificate signed by a physician. 

Costa Rica requires a passport and visa. 

Ecuador requires a passport and a visa, along with a tourist card and 2 
photographs, plus a charge of $1. 

El Salvador requires a passport, visa, one photograph and a _ police 
certificate. 

Guatemala requires a tourist card for the fee of $2 and a character 
reference. 

Honduras requires a passport and a visa. 

Nicaragua requires a passport, visa, and two photographs 

Panama requires either a passport or a visa plus a tourist card and two 
photographs. 

Paraguay requires a passport and visa for the fee of $5. 

Peru requires a passport and visa. 

Venezuela requires a tourist card and four photographs, with employer 
and bank reference. 


In the East, all of the countries require passports and visas, but I will list them 
for you: 


Australia: Passport and visa. 

Egypt: Passport, visa, 2 photographs and fee of $3.65. 

India: Passport, visa, and fee of $2. 

Indonesia: Passport, visa, with 4 photographs and fee of $4.85. 
Iran: Passport, visa, two photographs and letter from your bank. 
Israel: Passport, visa, and fee of $10. 

Japan: Passport, visa. 

Lebanon : Passport, visa, two photographs and fee of $5. 

New Zealand: Passport, visa, and fee of $2. 

*akistan, Passport, visa, and fee of $2. 

Philippines: Passport, visa, and three photographs. 

South Africa: Passport, visa, and fee of $3, 

Syria: Passport, visa, and fee of $10. 
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[Enclosure 2] 
FEDERATION INTERAMERICANA DE AUTOMOVIL CLUBS 
Informative Document No. 7 


ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR LATIN AMERICA, 
PLENARY COMMITTEE, 
Santiago, Chile, February 10, 1954. 


Vemorandum of the Delegation of the Federacion Interamericana de Auto- 
movil Clubs and the World Tourina and Automobile Organization 


ECONOMIC STUDY ON TOURISM IN LATIN AMERICA 


This delegation has observed that in the reports so conscientiously achieved, 
prepared by the Executive Secretariat of the CEPAL, there appears no reference 
to the economic importance that the development of tourism may have in Latin 
America countries. 

Our principal director has said in his brilliant speech that: “The private in- 
vestments from the United States of America, which in the year 1952 had reached 
the net sum of $250 million, had been reduced in 1953 to less than a half, accord- 
ing to advance estimates. The net loans from the Export-Import Bank and the 
International Bank, with the purpose of development, represented in 1953 only ¢ 
little more than $100 million, if we exclude the operations destined to wipe out 
commercial deficits.” 

Now then, according to the most recent information, it can be stated that the 
United States—first tourist exporter of the world—has contributed in 1953 the 
sum of 1,000 million tourist dollars abroad. 

If we assume that only 10 percent of this sum was spent in Latin America, we 
will find that these tourists have contributed to the commerce and industry of 
this part of the continent, with no less a sum than that represented by the loans 
of the Export-Import Bank and the International Bank, it being worthy of 
mention that the tourists’ contribution does not imply the existence of further 
burdens in terms of percentages or refunds. 

We say that this contribution will mean no less than $100 million for Latin 
America, although we are absolutely certain that this sum has entered in only 
one of the countries represented at this assembly. 

There is much to be said in this respect, but we believe that this one example 
is suflicient proof to interest the executive secretary of the CEPAL toward in 
cluding in further studies a special chapter dealing with the economic develop- 
ment of tourism in Latin America. 


NATIONAL FOREIGN TRADE COUNCIL, INC., 
New York, N. Y., February 11, 1954. 


Congressman Jacopn K. JAVIrT, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Foreign Economic Policy, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. JAvirs: Thank you for your courtesy in writing me on February 8 
regarding the hearings of the Subcommittee on Foreign Economic Policy on 
House Joint Resolution 350 

Our council, over a great many years, has been interested in the promotion 
of foreign travel and has worked for the removal of barriers to such travel as 
they affected both tourists and businessmen. However, there has not been 
time as yet for the council to make the proper study of your resolution which 
would establish a United States Travel Commission. 

As a matter of interest to your subcommittee, we are pleased to quote below 
the foreign travel recommendations of the last two national foreign trade 
conventions, held in New York, which were attended by some 2,200 delegates 
from all parts of the United States: 


“1953 CONVENTION 
“The convention welcomes. the continuing evidence of expanding American 


tourist travel abroad, and commends those in government and private life who 
are helping to make this development possible. It is hoped that the appropriate 
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departments of the United States Government will continue to promote this 
vital invisible import which provides dollar exchange for so many countries and 
enriches the lives of all concerned through better mutual knowledge and 
understanding. 

“During the past year, an additional number of countries have removed or 
relaxed their travel barriers, but it is noted with regret that many countries are 
still laggard in taking steps to eliminate some of the more onerous restrictions, 
particularly as they affect business travelers. What is called for, as a first 
step, is a simplification of visa’ requirements. 

“The convention urges that all countries, in their own enlightened interest, 
seek to assure an increase of tourist travel by easing their regulations, and by 
providing attractive facilities at prices the tourist can afford.” 


“1952 CONVENTION 


“The convention notes with regret the discontinuance by the Mutual Security 
Agency of activities directed toward the removal of barriers to foreign travel 
and the closing of the Travel Division of the Office of International Trade ot 
the Department of Commerce. It is unfortunate that these facilities, through 
which Western European nations were induced to eliminate travel barriers, are 
not now available to enable similar efforts to be made in inducing the nations of 
Latin America and the Far East to seek the benefits to their economies which 
would result from the encouragement of travel through modification of re 
strictive regulations 

“Since negotiations for the elimination of travel barriers must, of necessity, 
be undertaken on a government-to-government basis, the convention recom 
mends that funds be made available for the reestablishment of the Travel Divi 
sion of the Office of International Trade.” 

Your cooperation is very much appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM S, SwINcie, President. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D. C., February 11, 1954 
Hon. JAcoB K. JAvIts, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Foreign Economic Policy, 
House Office Building, 
Washington 25, D.C. 


Dear Mr. JAvirs: Thank you for your invitation to participate in the hear 
ings on House Joint Resolution 350. The chamber has no position with respect 
to the creation of a United States Travel Commission, so I shall not avail myself 
of this opportunity. 

On the other hand, I would like to point out that we have long urged the 
removal of trade and travel barriers, and consequently support the objectives 
of the proposed commission. 

Specifically, I think you will be interested in reading a resolution adopted 
by our members in 1952 entitled “International Travel Regulations,” and anothet 
one approved by our members in 1953 entitled “Trade and Travel Barriers.’ 
These are enclosed. 

Sincerely yours, 
RicHarp L. RowpircH 


[Enclosure 1] 
{From Policy Declarations of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, J 
INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL REGULATIONS 


The chamber is gratified to note the progress made during the past year by 
many countries under which visas and other restrictions to travelers have ee 
eliminated or simplified. It urges that Congress and the appropriate agencies 
of the Government, in order to provide the greatest freedom of travel consistent 
with our national interest, give further consideration to the liberalization of 

1. Laws and travel regulations of our country controlling the entry of 
foreign persons on visits or in transit. 
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2. Laws and travel regulations of foreign countries controlling the entry 
tes citizens into those countries on visits or in transit. 
In order further to liberalize existing laws and regulations, our Government 


of United St: 





should endeavor to arrange agreements with friendly nations so that where 
visas are required, they will be issued promptly without the necessity of pro- 
ducing an excessive number of photographs, police, or other certificates or per- 
sonally calling on the consul. 

The chamber also supports measures designed to modify to the extent cou 
sistent with national security and the purposes of our immigration laws, the 
existing immigration laws and regulations imposing unfair burdens upon carriers 
for bringing aliens to the United States. 

9 


[Enclosure 2 


{From Policy Declarations of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, June 1953] 
TRADE AND TRAVEL BARRIERS 


Many governmental actions, regulations and restrictions, in force in the United 
States and elsewhere, are hampering the fuliest development and use of inter- 
national sea and air transport. Every ¢ffort should be made to obtain simplifica- 
tion of the requirements for the issuance of passports, visas, customs rules, 
public health and quarantine regulations as related to ships, aircraft, passen- 
gers, cargo and air-transport, spare parts, supplies, and personnel in international 
trade. Our Government should take the lead in bringing about such simplification. 





STATEMENT BY MRS. GPoRGE HAMLIN SHAW, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL TRAVELERS 
Alp ASSOCIATION 


The National Travelers Aid Association, a federation of more than 100 
Travelers Aid Societies across the Nation whose objective is to give assistance 
to all who may be in difficulty away from home, wishes to go on record as 
endorsing the joint resolution of the Senate and House of Representatives which 
aims “to promote the foreign policy of the United States by fostering international 
travel and the exchange of persons.” 

In its century-long existence, Travelers Aid has substantially facilitated those 
vast population movements which have resulted in present-day American life. 
Through its facilities at rail, ship, bus. and air terminals, it has smoothed the 
path of the domestic traveler and the foreign visitor so as to reduce the problems 
which confront many persons while in unfamiliar surroundings and separated 
from their accustomed resources. 

As a social agency supported by voluntary contributions, largely through 
Community Chests, United Funds, or other federated fund-raising organizations, 
Travelers Aid has traditionally pursued a course of offering its facilities to all 
persons who apply to it for help, irrespective of citizenship, nationality, race, 
religion, economic status, age, or purpose in being away from home. 

Because of its long experience with immigrants arriving at the Nation’s sea- 
ports, and more particularly its recent active participation in the program of 
reception and resettlement of 400,000 displaced persons who came to the United 
States under special legislative provisiones during the period 1948-52, Travelers 
Aid is well equipped to assist foreigners. Its professional staff and volunteers 
command an aggregate of Inany languages and are familiar with the manners 
and customs of people from many different parts of the world. 

The Travelers Aid Societies throughout the Nation will gladly cooperate in 
providing community information, personal counseling, and other non-commercial 
services to foreign visitors who may come to the United States under the 
provisions of the joint resolution 


AMERICAN EXpress Co., 
New York, March 5, 1954. 
Hon. Jacon K. JAvitTs 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington 25, D. C. 
DEAR CONGRESSMAN JAVITS: Enclosed is one of the first copies of a new Ameri- 
can Express Co. brochure, Travel Dollars, in which you will be especially in- 
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terested since you introduced the joint resolution to promote foreign policy by 
fostering international travel. 

Copies are being sent to President EKisenhower; the Cabinet, Government 
officials; members of Senate and House Committees on Foreign Relations, Ap- 
propriations and Interstate and Foreign Commerce; United States Ambassadors 
and ministers abroad; top Government people and important persons in friendly 
nations; and leading men of the tourist trade worldwide. 

I am sure you can capitalize on this and the following information. 

In 1947, American Express prepared and distributed a brochure entitled “The 
Quickest Way to Help Foreign Countries Earn American Dollars,” with the 
object of stimulating international travel. 

Since that time. the expenditure of United States dollars by Americans travel- 
ing abroad has become an increasingly important factor in the economy of the 
free world, and many steps have been taken in recent years toward the en 
couragement of tourism. 

Much remains to be done before travel is developed to its full extent as a 
dollar-earner and as an even more important factor in the international balance 
of payments, 

If real encouragement is given to tourism, I sincerely believe that the results 
can be of inestimable benefit to us all. We know that the potential exists; it 
remains to promote it to its full extent. 

To that end, we have published this book—Travel Dollars—and I respectfully 
commend it to your attention. 

Sincerely, 





RALPH REEpD. 


TRAVEL DOLLARS: THEIR GROWING IMPACT UPON THE ECONOMY 
OF THE FREE WORLD 


Foreword 
MarcH 1, 1954 


Expenditures by United States travelers have become a major source of the 
dollar income our good friends abroad have been able to earn since the war 
These dollars have returned to the United States in the form of payments for 
goods, thereby stimulating our own economy. 

As the free world progresses from emergency aid to profitable trade, tourist 
dollars can contribute even more effectively to economic security. This report 
reviews the momentum already gained toward that goal and evaluates trends 
which can, if encouraged, speed completion of the task. 

I want to take this opportunity to salute the statesmen and business leaders 
both here at home and abroad—who have already done so much to encourage the 
contribution which tourist dollars are making to economic recovery in the world 

We earnestly hope that this report will serve the best interest of our Nation 
and its friends and that it will be helpful to those upon whose shoulders 
rests so large a share of the burden of responsibility for guiding us to lasting 
peace and security. 

RALPH T. REED, 
President, American Earpress Co. 


A ProGress REPORT 


In 1947, the American Express Co. published a study of the ways in which 
travel abroad by Americans could accelerate economic recovery in the free 
world. The conclusions, published in a report entitled “The Quickest Way to 
Help Foreign Countries Earn American Dollars,” met with gratifying response, 
both in the United States and abroad. 

Many of the recommendations were adopted. There has been encouraging 
progress on others. 

This new study—a sequel to the 1947 report—has two purposes: First, to re- 
port on the contribution travel dollars have made to the economy of the free 
world since the end of World War II; second, to explore the promising outlook 
for the continuing development of travel as an important factor in world 
economy. 

Travel has proved that it offers “the quickest way to help foreign countries 
earn United States dollars.”’ Moreover, the steadily mounting volume of foreign 
travel emphasizes its increasing importance as a vital factor in all future plan- 
ning to strengthen the economy of the free world. 
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Foreign Travel Exrpenditures by United States Residents ~ 


Villione | Millions 
146 ee _ $480) 1951 $854 
1947 605 | 1952 997 
1948 679 | 1953 (estimated) 1, 077 
1940 . 785 | 
1950 : ae 874 | Total 6, 35 


Excluding expenditures by Government employees and armed forces, including payments 
» foreign carrie 


Based on estimate of S-percent increase over 1952 expenditures given in U. S. Depart 


ment of Commerce Survey of Current Business, December 1953. 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Office of Business Economics 


Distribution of Travel Dollars Abroad, 1946-52 


Villions 


Europe, Mediterranean $1, 159 
Canada 1, 766 
Mexico 974 
West Indies, Central America 412 
Other countries 242 

Exeluding expenditures by U. S. Government employees and med forees, excluding 
pay t urri¢ 

Ss U.S. Dey tment of Cor erce, Office of Business Eco 


Europe's sources of earned dollars, 1952 


lravel Villions 
Expenditures in European-Mediterranean area S256 
Payments to OEEC countries’ carriers 15S 


Total $14 


Textile fibers and manufactures 279 
Foodstuffs and beverages POO 
Machinery and vehicles c 1s2 
Nonmetallic minerals, including precious and semiprecious jewels 174 
Miscellaneous metals and manufactures (2 
Iron and steel mill products 149) 
Tobacco and other inedible vegetable products 114 
Chemicals and related products 114 
Tin 108 
Animals and products, inedible S1 
Clocks watches, mechanisms, and parts 7 


Wood and paper 64 
All othe 110 


Sources : U. S. Department of Commerce, Office of Business Economies ; U. S. Department 
f Co erce, Office of International Trade; British Travel and Holidays Associat 
ee 
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PROBLEM : THE DOLLAR GAP 


In the years 1946-52 United States exports amounted to $88.2 billion” In 
the same years United States imports amounted to $55 billion.” That left a 
ficit 33.2 billion in the purchasing power of customer-nations. That is the 
costly “dollar gap” which must be bridged. Travel—the “invisible export’’—has 
become the keystone of that bridge. 





How TRAVEL DOLLARS ARE HELPING 


Sinee 1946 the annual volume of dollars spent by Americans on travel abroad 
ias more than doubled. 

Department of Commerce estimates indicate that in 1953 American travelers 
contributed $1,077,000,000 to the earnings of other nations. 

In Europe, travel is now the biggest single source of earned dollars. 


U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 
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Since World War II residents of the United States have spent well over $6 
billion in foreign countries and with foreign carriers. 


IMPRESSIVE PROGRESS DESPITE SEVERE HANDICAPS 


The unprecedented contribution which travel dollars are making to the economy 
of the free world is even more impressive than it appears at first. This record 
has been achieved despite formidable handicaps. 

Foreign travel by United States residents would have risen to even greater 
heights had it not been for such depressants as the economic dislocation left by 
war, cold war, Korean situation, necessity for revitalizing war-strained transport 
systems, inability of some nations to promote tourism promptly, closing of Iron 
Curtain countries to travel, decrease in foreign-born population of the United 
States,’ and, finally, the regrettable failure in some quarters to recognize travel 
as a multibillion-dollar industry vital to the economy of the free world, 

With continued encouragement, the vital contribution which travel makes to 
the world’s economy can be significantly enlarged. Can such encouragement be 
expected? The answer lies in the following factors: 


Facror 1. Our EXPANDING ECONOMY 
AMERICANS ARE MORE TRAVEL CONSCIOUS 


In the 12 months ending with March 1953, 20,160,000 families, with a median 
family income of $3.558, took 34,272,000 vacation trips in the United States and 
abroad by automobile, railroad, bus, air, and sea, averaging 1,135 miles per 
round trip.’ 





2 Who in 1929 constituted 60 percent of visitors to Europe and the Mediterraneon 
2 The Curtis Publishing Co. ; fourth nationwide survey of the United States travel market 
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Population growth—United States * 


One of the big reasons for believing that foreign travel—like domestic travel— 
will continue to grow is that our own economy in the United States is steadily 
broadening the market for travel. 

Our population has soared. Whereas a gain of 8,000,000 was expected between 
1940 and 1950, the actual gain was 2% times that much. By 1960, it is estimated, 
United States population will be 178,000,000; by. 1975, 221,000,000. 

Incomes are higher. The “over $5,000” group now contains 14 million family 
units or 26% of our total population. Since 1941 this group has increased eight- 
fold. Discretionary spending power—that is. disposable income after taxes—has 
grown five-fold since 1940. 


Millions of 
people 


1975 


PROJECTION 





More people have paid vacations. Of the more than 49 million workers in non- 
agricultural establishments in mid-1953, about 45 million were eligible for paid 
vacations. 

Retirement plans are more generous. “Retired” is among the first 10 “oceupa- 
tions” listed by passport applicants. There are now 12.5 million persons over 
65—the age group which benefits by the trend toward earlier and expanded 
pension plans. It is estimated that by 1960 there will be 16 million. 

Student travel will increase. There is a big gain in the numbers of teen-agers 
and young adults and increases are indicated through 1970. The development of 
lower cost travel will encourage more of this group to travel. 





* Statistics and projections by U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 
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FIVE-FOLD GROWTH IN DISCRETIONARY SPENDING POWER SINCE 1940 





250 
200 
150 
BSG asl LL a 
SPENDING POWER TOTAL DISPOSABLE INCOME 
AFTER TAXES 
IN BILLIONS 
100 
50 
BASIC LIVING COSTS TO EQUAL 
1940 PER CAPITA STANDARD OF LIVING 
FOR FOOD, CLOTHING, SHELTER 
0 
1940 1953 


Basic material, courtesy 
Arno H. Jobnson, ]. Walter Thompson Company 


Expanding trade frontiers mean more travel. Trade and travel grow together. 
A recent survey indicates that business travelers now constitute about one-third 
of the United States overseas travel market. 


Factor 2. AcTION BY GOVERNMENTS 


There has been progress 

Another reason for the impressive gains in foreign travel is that governments 
of the free world are showing more initiative in promoting tourism. 

Our own government, for example, has increased import allowances for re- 
turning travelers, is aiding carriers with subsidies and is becoming increasingly 
aware of the vital role travel is playing in the postwar economy. 

Abroad, the same foresight is being shown by many governments which are 
trying to make travel easier, less costly, and more pleasant by easing passport 
and visa requirements, simplifying frontier formalities, providing education in 
hospitality, improving accommodations, improving transportation, advertising 
and publicizing tourist attractions, and by reducing rates for and promoting “off- 
season” travel. 
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But much remains to be done 


However, it is apparent that a great deal needs to be done if foreign travel 
is to overcome the handicaps in its path and achieve its potential as an economic 
factor. 

Documentary and frontier formalities are still complex enough to provoke 
unfavorable publicity which discourages some prospective travelers. 

“Off-season travel” can be further developed by widespread planning of special 
events and by lowering travel costs. 

Education in hospitality deserves more attention, if each country is to.obtain 
full benefit from its promotional investment. In a country which is committed 
to a program of tourism, everyone shares the responsibility for seeing that the 
visitor encounters friendliness and fairness. 

Advertising and publicity programs are, generally speaking, inadequate. A 
chart | following] indicates that foreign countries are not plowing back into pro- 
motion sums of money in proportion to the dollars they earn or hope to attract. 

Lower travel costs would be a great stimulus to foreign travel. Travelers are 
becoming increasingly ‘cost conscious.” Moreover, travel abroad is no longer 
only for the wealthy. The development of moderately priced accommodations, 
transportation, and entertainment can put foreign travel within the reach of 
millions who heretofore could only dream of travel abroad. 

More generous duty-free allowances—raising the United States tourists’ cus- 
toms exemption on purchases abroad from $500 to $1,000 within any 6-month 
period. 


“Off season” travel to Europe by United States citizens (September—April)’ 


1950-51 2 = OE ee Ee | 
1951-52 : 5 fi spadl oteeeainiesia ; : iia: 149, 879 
1952-53 s A ai accent ately ip tana dated ese itaalocs 194, 965 
1952 travel advertising expenditures (in United States media) 

Milliona 
United States flag international carriers______-_--~~~ saniecn abieondeieanaghel teaeh $4.1 
Foreign flag international carriers___- ise seniahepatiinn ian acai eaiaatn Gul 
European countries and internal agencies___-...--~~-~---------~----.- 2.0 
Western Hemisphere countries, colonies, provinces, and internal agencies__ 2.7 
United States, States, regions, and communities__________-____-___-__ ~~ 9.0 
United States domestic transportation companies (rail, air, bus) : -. 


Advertising expenditures in ratio to revenue, 1952 


Percent 


United States consumer goods industries__-_ in dan diel cia sae « ———e 
United States flag international carriers a a 
Foreign flag international carriers_ : oe nt - 2.0 
All foreign countries : : , iecanedaiiia .6 


2 Computation by European Travel Commission from statistics of U. S. Immigration and 
Naturalization Service 


Sources: American Newspaper Publishers Association Bureau of Advertising; PIB 
reports : Curtis Publishing Co. Survey of Travel Advertising Expenditures 
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Factor 3. THE Travet INDUSTRY 
A source of livelihood to millions 


Today travel is one of the largest industries in the world. 

Travel is the livelihood—wholly or in part—for millions upon millions of 
people engaged in the operation of ships, planes, buses, trains, and automobiles, 
travel agencies, wholesale and retail establishments, gasoline and oil facilities, 
automobile manufacture and sales outlets; manufacture of and sales outlets for 
cameras, projectors, film, clothing, sporting goods, luggage, cosmetics, hotels, 
motels, ranches, lodges, cabins and camps, beaches, sightseeing tours, museums 
and historic points of interest, and resort communities, some of which depend 
upon travel for their very existence. 

It is estimated that from 1947 to 1952 American travel expenditures—at home 
and abroad—exceeded $50 billion. The amount which this complex industry 
has invested in its facilities and services defies estimating. 





There has been progress 

The travel industry is expanding in many ways. 

Carrier capacity has been increased; as the courts [preceding] show. Of par- 
ticular importance is the growing proportion of tourist class accomodations. 

Transportation is faster and more comfortable. The flying time from New 
York to Paris is now only 18 hours; to Chicago only 344 hours; Los Angeles 7% 
hours; Rome 19% hours; Tokyo 39 hours—and is being steadily reduced. A 
new speed record for a transatlantic crossing by ship was established in 1953. 
New standards of luxury and comfort are being introduced on trains, planes, 
ships, and buses. 

The cost of travel has been reduced somewhat by the introduction of tourist 
and coach fares, “family plans,” and similar inducements to develop volume. 

New markets are being «developed. Economic advances in the United States 
have created millions of pew prospects for travel among agricultural and in- 
dustrial workers. 

Publicity and advertising have been expanded. Magazines, newspapers, radio 
and television are becoming increasingly aware of the growing importance of 
travel and are supporting its growth. 

New resort areas, off the beaten track, are being opened to tourists, a phase 
of the expansion of travel in which the industry can counsel and cooperate 
with governments eager to develop such new areas. 

Extension of the season for travel is another sphere of development in which 
the travel industry is werking closely with governments of countries which are 
trying to build “offseason” business. 

But much remains to be done 

Close cooperation between travel-minded governments and the travel industry 
working together to capitalize upoa the opportunities presented by the expand- 
ing United States economy—will acvelerate the progress being made. 

Such acceleration is essential if travel is to achieve its potential in strengthen- 
ing the economy of the free world. 

New goals must be set—to expand promotion and learn how to make it more 
effective, to develop even faster, raore economical and more comfortable trans- 
portation, to expedite extension of areas of travel, to capitalize fully upon the 
expanding market, to Jower travel costs, to make travel easier and to level off 
the “peaks and valleys” of the truvel season pattern. 

Above all, travel merits endorsement on all levels—from the top echelon of 
governments to the man in the street whose pocket jingles with dollars pro- 
duced by travel. Travel is a basic industry, a vital part of the free world’s 
economy, a gigantic force for economic good. 

With all this, travel is a mighty instrument through which the peoples of 
the world may come to a better knowledge and understanding of their inter- 
dependence and their rautual stake in global peace and prosperity. 
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Just How Big Can Travel Be? 















Travel has not risen in 
ratio to discretionary 
Spending Power 


135 


105 


IN BILLIONS 


75 


Discretionary Ny erenrennnry power a 


Forcign Travel IN MILLIONS 
94 (4) 2 “3 4g 45 4 a7 48 49 sO 51 52 1953 


Computed from statistical information im this Study 
WHat Is THE POTENTIAL? 


Powerful factors—arising from our expanding economy, the increasing aware- 
ness of governments to the economic value of tourism and the vigorous expan- 
sion of the travel industry itself—are at work helping travel to grow. 

The need now—if the maximum contribution travel dollars can make to the 
economy of the free world is to be realized—is for renewed and concerted action 
to accelerate progress along the lines which have been discussed in the preceding 
pages. 

Only through such concerted action can travel volume rise to the level of 
business volume being enjoyed by comparable elements of our economy. 

A study of the chart [preceding] and those which follow indicates the scope 
of the potential market for travel. 

This, then, is the challenge; this is the opportunity which presents itself to 
a free world. If the challenge is met, travel’s beneficial influence upon the 
economy of our own country and our neighbors abroad can be doubled. This 
is the new goal for travel. 
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THE POTENTIAL FOR FOREIGN TRAVEL—OVER $2 BILLION A YEAR® 
FOREIGN TRAVEL VOLUME IN RELATIONSHIP TO OTHER ECONOMIC FACTORS, 1929-52 


For many years, foreign travel expenditures of Americans represented a 
reasonably stabilized percentage of the national income. Since the war this 
relationship has not been maintained. Foreign travel volume has grown at a 
rate appreciably less than that of personal consumption expenditures, recreation 
expenditures and expenditures on hotel accommodations. There is ample room 
in our economic structure for greater growth of foreign travel. 







333.8 WATIONAL INCOME 


308.9 PAYMENTS TO HOTELS 


77.0 PERSONAL CONSUMPTION EXPENDITURES 


270.6 RECREATIONAL EXPENDITURES 


153.2 FOREIGN TRAVEL 


1952 INDEX NUMBERS 
with 1929 equalling 100 


1929 1952 





* Index numbers and projection computed from statistics reported by U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Office of Business Information. 
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A PosTscrRIPT 
THE BENEFICIAL EFFECTS OF TRAVEL ABROAD UPON OUR DOMESTIC ECONOMY 


Local retail business benefits by sales of luggage, cameras, film, fishing tackle, 
hunting equipment, swim suits, golf, tennis and ski goods, cosmetics, toiletries, 
sun lotions, sun glasses, apparel and accessories and many other products and 
services. 

Domestic carriers benefit because many travelers must come a considerable 
distance from their homes to reach their point of departure for foreign countries ; 
moreover, United States owned carriers transporting tourists abroad employ 
many thousands of Americans. 

Hotels and restaurants benefit because they must be patronized by travelers 
en route from their homes to points of departure. 

Industry benefits because an increasing flow of earned dollars into other coun- 
tries will speed liquidation of “frozen” currencies and because trade follows 
travel. 

Workers benefit because foreign nations use tourist dollars to buy the things 
we make and grow in the United States. 

All of us benefit because tourist dollars are an economic tonic for the free 
world, the security of which is inextricably linked with our own. 
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THE TRAVEL AGENT MAGAZINE, 
Vew York, N. Y., February 5, 1954 


Hon. Jacon K. JAvIitTs, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN JAvits: In reference to the hearings by the Subcommittee 
on Foreign Economics Policy of the House Foreign Affairs Committee on House 
Joint Resolution 350, we would like to take this opportunity to submit 
our views on the establishment of a United States Travel Commission 

Enclosed are two editorials in which we endorsed the broad objectives con 
tained in the resolution, together with our opinions on how such a 
should operate. 

We respectfully request that the attached editorials be incorporated in tf! 
official records of the Subcommittee 

Yours very truly, 


Commission 


1e 


Eric FRIEDHEIM 
Editor and Publisher. 


[Enclosure 1 


[From the Travel Agent, January 25, 1954] 


AN AMERICAN TRAVEL COMMISSION 


Tue JAvirs BILL ESTABLISHING A GOVERNMENT ORGANIZATION TO ENCOURAGE 
INTERNATIONAL TourRISM Has WortrHy Purposes But THERE Must Be 
ADEQUATE SAFEGUARDS WRITTEN INTO ANY SUCH LEGISLATION To PROTECT THE 
CARRIERS AND AGENTS FROM FLY-By-Nicgnt SCHEMES 


By Eric Friedheim, Editor 


The economic potential of international tourism is receiving a thorough 
appraisal by the Eisenhower administration which is seeking means to close 
the dollar gap between the United States and the various non-Communist nations 

During the past few months various travel studies have been made by gov 
ernmental commissions both here and abroad and a few weeks ago the Com 
merce Department called in a group of travel industry executives to find out 
how Washington could encourage an expansion in foreign tourism. 


TRAVEL IMPLEMENTS TRADE NOT AID 


From all these talks and deliberations have come two specific proposals. The 
first calls for the revival of the Commerce Department's Travel Branch, which 
went out of existence 2 years ago when Congress refused to appropriate funds 
for this agency. The other is a bill being sponsored by Representative Javits, 
New York Republican, which would establish a United States Travel Commis 
sion, This Commission, according to Javits, would “promote and develop inter 
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national travel from and into the United States as the most direct and immediate 
means by which the principle of trade not aid may be implemented.” 

There is no assurance that either proposal will receive congressional approval 
but it is to the interest of the travel industry as a whole that favorable action 
be taken by them. 

If the Javits bill is considered, however, Congress should be urged to write 
in proper safeguards against the misuse of governmental power in sanctioning 
organized travel packaged by fly-by-night promoters or organizations sailing 
under the false colors of the “nonprofit” gimmick. 

Unless such restrictions are incorporated in the law the way would be cleared 
for a wide variety of dubious schemes to bring about what Javits terms “the 
development of peace through the interchange of friendly visitors.” 

Any commission operating under the board language contained in the Javits 
legislation conceivably could be pressured into giving its blessing to individuals or 
groups desiring to send travelers abroad but who have little or no experience in 
tour operations or who may be badly financed. This would bring about a recur- 
rence of the unpleasant story of American citizens left stranded on a foreign 
pier or airport and the United States Government dispatching transportation 
to bring them home. 


UNITED STATES AGENTS SHOULD MAKE VIE‘'VS KNOWN 


The intent behind the Javits bill is laudable and the measure deserves Support 
but all accredited travel agents should express their views to Congress and insist 
that the proposed Commission refrain from encouraging any program that goes 
outside the organized channels of the travel industry. By this we mean the 
recognized travel agent and the scheduled transportation companies. 

Javits already has manifested a willingness to tailor his bill to the satisfaction 
of all elements of the industry and no doubt such organizations as ASTA will be 
invited to present their opinions. ASTA, however, speaks for only one-third of 
the 8,200 travel agents in the United States and Canada, so it is also up to non- 
members to state their position to Javits or to their own Congressman and Senator. 

Opposition to the Javits proposal is expected to come primarily from some 
segments of the domestic travel business, particularly those groups espousing 
the See America First slogan. It is to the credit of the domestic travel industry 
as a whole that the matter of foreign versus local tourism has not developed 
into anything that might resemble a political issue in Washington. 


DOMESTIC TRAVEL INDUSTRY PROFITS 


The more enlightened domestic resort, hotel, sightseeing and transportation 
operators recognize that barely 1 percent of the American population took a vaca- 
tion trip outside the country last year and that the domestic industry always will 
receive the overwhelming majority of United States and Canadian tourists. 

They further appreciate the fact that even if the number of people going abroad 
could be doubled there would be no appreciable impact on the domestic business. 
From a long-range standpoint, the more people who get into the travel habit the 
more volume there will be for everyone. And much of the money spent abroad by 
Americans comes back in orders for American goods. This in turn creates jobs 
and eventually reduces taxes through reduction of dollar aid to foreign 
governments 


{Enclosure 2] 
OPPORTUNITY ALONG THE POTOMAC 


PROMOTION OF INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL APPEARS LIKELY To BECOME AN INSTRUMENT 
OF OUR FOREIGN PoLicy. THE NEW FEDERAL AGENCIES WHICH May BE CREATED 
FOR THIS PROGRAM WILL REQUIRE SELECTION OF COMPETENT PEOPLE ON A Non- 
POLITICAL BASIS IF GOVERNMENT AND INDUSTRY ARE TO REACH THE DESIRED GOAL 


(By Eric Friedheim, editor) 


The report of the Randall Commission on United States Foreign Economic 
Policy is stirring bitter controversy but on one of its recommendations there 
seems to be no argument, namely that the American Government should do 
everything possible to promote international travel. 
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Though only three paragraphs. were devoted to tourism it was about the only 
subject in the bulky, 94-page blueprint for foreign trade that drew no dissenting 
opinion from the Commission members, 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE DOLLAR GAP 


“It is clearly important to the economic and social development of the free 
world that the United States Government promote foreign travel,” the report 
asserted. “Increased travel abroad by Americans can make a substantial con- 
tribution over a period of time to increase the dollar earnings of foreign 
countries.” 

In calling on President Eisenhower to marshal his various executive depart- 
ments behind an all-out travel promotional campaign, the Commission also 
suggested that foreign governments be encouraged to expand their hotel facilities 
although the problem of how this would be financed was not mentioned. 

While the report had little to offer in the way of specific suggestions, the travel 
industry can be encouraged by the fact that the economic aspects of tourism are 
becoming more and more important in the deliberations on Capitol Hill and in 
the executive branch. The Randall report’s strong endorsement of tourism as a 
bridge across the dollar gap comes on the heels of legislation to establish an 
American Travel Commission, which appears to have administration blessing, 
and the request for funds to reactivate the Commerce Department’s Travel 
Branch. 

The stage having been set, it is now up to the travel industry itself to play 
its role in Washington. Members of Congress are not travel experts and are 
in need of considerable advice from carriers, agents and others in the industry 
before fashioning all these proposals into law. And after congressional action 
has been completed, the heads of Government Departments who will be charged 
with administering these projects will require even more sage counsel, 


MUST HAVE CONFIDENCE OF INDUSTRY 


In this connection it might be stated that up to now the spadework in behal 
of the travel industry has been done by a small group of people who have taken 
the time from their jobs to go to Washington for frequent conferences with inter- 
ested officials. One of the most active in this group has been Somerset Waters, 
of American Magazine, and who deserves considerable credit in helping to create 
a hospitable climate for the industry in Government quarters. 

Among the major problems that will confront the Government is one of quali- 
fied administrative personnel. If the travel branch is restored, it should be 
headed by an individual who has the confidence of air and shiplines, the travel 
agents and the domestic and foreign tourist agencies. He should also be con- 
versant with the complex operations of international tourism and its promotion 
Whether such a person can be found outside the industry is anybody’s guess. 
Plenty of know-how will be necessary to transform the travel branch into a 
valuable tool and something more than a run-of-the-mine bureau for the colle: 
tion of statistics. Assistant Secretary of Commerce Anderson already has let 
the industry know informally that he is receptive to suggestions on personnel, 
which is a healthy sign and indicates that the approach to this problem is 
non-political. 


MUST SERVE ORGANIZED INDUSTRY 


Adoption of the Javits-Flanders bill, creating a Federal Travel Commission, 
also would necessitate extreme care in selection of its membership. Here it 
would seem imperative that all components of the industry be represented and 
the nonpartisan rule regarding of personnel should certainly apply. 

As we have stated in previous editorials, the travel industry can derive sub- 
stantial benefits from the cooperative spirit being evidenced in Washington. 
But it also must be vigilant to insure that all such cooperative measures will 
serve the industry as it is now organized and that the Federal Government 
will not encourage unfair competition under the guise of tourist promotion 
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STATEMENT OF J. STANTON Roepins, CHAIRMAN, RecrprocaL TRAVEL COMMITTEE 
or NATO, [NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TRAVEL ORGANIZATIONS] AND PRESIDENT 
oF STANTON Rogpins & Co., INc., CONSULTANTS TO GOVERNMENTS ON TRAVEL AND 
TRANSPORTATION DEVELOPMENT, CONCERNING THE JOINT RESOLUTION To PROMOTE 
THE ForREIGN PoLicy OF THE UNITED STATES BY FOSTERING INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL 
AND THE EXCHANGE OF PERSONS 


The proposed United States Travel Commission is a step in the right direction, 
The Commission’s terms of reference are broad and should enable it to make a 
valuable report to Congress with legislative recommendations, that can lead, 
among other things, to the permanent establishment of an appropriate Federal 
office to promote and facilitate international travel into and from the United 
States, 

There can be no question about the effectiveness of United States citizen 
travel aboard in helping to close the dollar gap. It is already doing so. Admiral 
Land well stated this matter in his letter of December 1, 1953, to Mr. Clarence 
B. Randall. Futhermore, international travel, particularly of young people, 
is a step in the long road te world peace. Accordingly, the United States 
Government should act promptly to facilitate the travel of its citizens abroad. 

Equally, the Government of the United States should take steps to facilitate 
the travel of citizens of countries of the free world to and within the United 
States. This country is one of the leaders of the free world, its way of life, 
its form of government, its institutions, its wonderful productiveness, its indus- 
trial genius, are a lodestone for millions of people around the world. I have 
been in contact with literally thousands of foreign visitors to the United States 
and only one of those thousands, to my knowledge, did not go home with admira- 
tion, friendliness, and a better understanding of our country. During the last 
war I was familiar with a program of the Office of Inter-American Affairs which 
brought to this country for study and work hand-picked young Latin Americans. 
They constitute today, I am sure, one of the strongest cores of friendship for 
our country in Latin America. 

Visits to our country by our neighbors for pleasure, study, or business are in 
my experience an effective way to build friendship and support. A visitor re- 
turning home with on-the-spot reports is the best publicity agent we can have— 
our best salesman and the person who can best dispel the many misconceptions 
about us that exist. 

Because of the high cost of dollars in many of the foreign countries, there is 
no danger that visits from abroad will well into a tide of such proportions as to 
appreciably offset the dollars our citizens spend abroad, and it can accomplish 
a lot of good for this country. It can also help to a large extent our domestic 
tourist industry which is the loser of the travel dollar our citizens spend abroad. 

This Commission can accomplish valuable work in suggesting a broad United 
States Government policy as regards Government action and activities to facili- 
tate travel to, within, and from the United States. Congress should approve 
this bill. 

FEBRUARY 26, 1954. 

BRANIFF INTERNATIONAL AIRWAYS, 





Dallas, Tex., March 1, 1954, 
Hon. Jacor K. Javits, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Foreign Economic Policy, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Javirs: In reply to your letter of February 10 and your invita- 
tion to testify before your committee on House Joint Resolution 350, I appre- 
ciate very deeply your thoughtfulness in giving me this opportunity. 

International travel on the part of a large proportion of its citizens is a down- 
right necessity for a nation which has acquired the position in international 
affairs which the United States has acquired during the last generation. It 
serves the dual purpose of providing dollar exchange in substantial quantities 
to nations which need dollar exchange and does it in a way that is not subject 
to the charge that work is being taken away from American hands and it schools 
those who travel to an understanding of international interests which can be 
acquired in no other way. 

The exchange of persons is really just another way of providing on a two- 
way basis the understanding of others by our citizenry and the understanding of 
our citizenry by others. It is an equally essential requirement in a day in which 
radio and aircraft provide the possibilities for depriving the word “foreign” 
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of its common connotation, The person who travels through Latin America or to 
BHurope and becomes acquainted with the peoples there and their way of life no 
longer looks upon them as foreigners. They may be Peruvians or Brazilians or 
Frenchmen or Germans, but they are not foreigners. Similarly, we are no longer 
foreigners to persons of other nations who have the opportunity to travel and to 
study and become acquainted here in the United States. 

I cannot too strongly endorse the resolution and recommend its early and 
favorable consideration. 

I appreciate very much the opportunity to appear and testify, but I doubt if I 
could say anything more in testimony than I have said herein although I might 
put it in more words. We operate between the United States and various coun 
tries in Central and South America. In connection with this operation we con 
duct both a business bureau and a cultural exchange bureau. We have con- 
tributed substantially to the interchange of students between the United States 
and Latin America. We have encouraged the interhemispheric travel of artists, 
musicians, and educators and have had personal experience with the benefits 
derived therefrom. 

If you should see fit to do so, I would be glad to have you enter this letter on 
the records of your committee. If you would prefer that I appear and testify 
in person, I will be glad to make every effort to do so, although the loss of Mr. 
Braniff resulted in the necessity for many changes here which have been quite 
time consuming and I have no assurance of just when I would be able to get to 
Washington. 

Cordially, 
CHAS. EF. BEARD. 


{Telegram ] 


NEw York, N. Y., March 24, 1954. 
Hon. J. K. JAvItTs, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Foreign Economic Policy, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 

Reference hearings House Joint Resolution 350 “To promote the foreign policy 
of the United States by fostering international travel and the exchange of 
persons”: I believe this is constructive legislation and I most heartily support it. 

EmMET J. McCorMACK, 
Chairman of the Board, Moore-McCormack Lines, Inc. 

Mr. Javirs. The committee will stand adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 12:10 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned, to re- 
convene at the call of the chairman. ) 








TO PROMOTE THE FOREIGN POLICY OF THE UNITED 
STATES BY FOSTERING INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL AND 
THE EXCHANGE OF PERSONS 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 31, 1954 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ForEIGN AFFAIRS, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF ForEIGN Economic Po.nicy, 
Washington, D.C. 


The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, in room G—3, United States 
Capitol, at 10:35 a. m., Hon. Jacob K. Javits (chairman of the sub 
committee) presiding. 

Mr. Javirs. The committee will be in order. 

Mr. Pollak, will you proceed in your own way. 

This is Harry H. Pollak, assistant director, department of inter- 
national affairs, Congress of Industrial Organizations. 


STATEMENT OF HARRY H. POLLAK, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, 
DEPARTMENT OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, CONGRESS OF 
INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Mr. Pouiak. My name is Harry H. Pollak. I am assistant director 
of the department for international affairs of the Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations, and I am appearing on behalf of my 
organization. 

The Congress of Industrial Organizations wishes to express its 
support for the establishment of a United States Travel Commission, 
which is embodied in House Joint Resolution 350. 

The CIO has long believed that the United States should foster 
international travel and the exchange of persons. During the last 
several years the CIO has given its full support and cooperation, in 
particular, to the various foreign visitors’ programs of the United 
States Government. Through such agencies as the Foreign Opera- 
tions Administration—and its predecessors—the Department of Labor 
and the Department of State, literally thousands of persons in every 
walk of life have come to the United States from almost every country 
in the free world. 

Broadly speaking, the interchange of visitors has served to bring 
about better understanding of the United States in other countries. 
It has been a means by which the peoples of the free world have been 
able. to meet with each other in their homes, their schools, their fac- 
tories, and their union halls. These visitors have included educators, 
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students, industrialists, and trade unionists who have come to the 
United States under public and private auspices for face-to-face visits. 
They have been life-seeing instead of merely sight-seeing re as a 
result, many false notions of America previously generated by the 
Communist propaganda apparatus abroad have been dispelled. 

For those of us in the American trade-union movement, it has been 
particularly gratifying to meet with our counterparts from abroad. 
They have been able to observe us as citizens and workers. They have 
seen how a free trade-union movement functions in our economy, 
together with other institutions of American democracy. 

International exchange and travel, if it is to be truly meaningful 
and effective, must be a two-way affair. We must encourage, of 
course, the increased travel and exchange of American citizens who 
can go abroad. It is important that low-cost travel facilities be cre- 
ated and expanded to meet the need of the lower and middle income 
groups. Americans from the shops, the mines, the factories, and the 
farms can serve as excellent shirtsleeve ambassadors for the United 
States. In the past, the airlanes and the ocean routes have been used 
predominantly by those who can afford the cost. 

We believe that the creation of a United States Travel Commission 
is a forward step in the development of a long-term and continuous 
international travel program. Because of the great variety and di- 
versity of projects in this field, both public and private, the Com- 
mission would serve as a coordinating force and as a means of de- 
veloping improved techniques which can be shared by participating 
YTOUDS. 

The CIO, however, takes exception to one phase of the proposed 
legislation which deals with the composition of the Commission. In 
view of the important part played by the American labor movement 
in the exchange program, and its great interest in developing and 
fostering international travel, we urge that the act be amended as 
follows: 2 appointed by the President of the United States; 2 Sena- 
tors to be appointed by the Vice President; 2 Representatives to be 
appointed by the Speaker of the House of Representatives; 2 to be 
appointed by the President after receiving the recommendations of 
the Secretary of Commerce who shall consult with the United States 
travel industry; and 2 appointed by the President after receiving 
the recommendations of the Secretary of Labor who shall consult with 
the United States trade-union movement. 

We respectfully submit that these changes would make for a more 
balanced representation and would tend to enhance the probability 
of success for this important undertaking. 

Mr. Javrrs. Mr. Pollak, would you mind answer ing some questions ? 

Mr. PotiaK. No, sir. 

Mr. Javirs. About your recommendation for a change in the bill, 
don’t you think that there are other fields omitted by what you 
suggest, such as the field of education, w hich is heavily interested in 
travel, just to take one. Also, the many civic and welfare organiza- 
tions in the country who are interested in travel. We have some 
correspondence from chambers of commerce, and others. 

Do you think it would be right to confine the two members to the 
trade-union movement ? 


«x 


sel. 
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Mr. Potiax. I don’t know whieh form would be the most appro- 
priate. This is one of the suggested methods which could bring into 
the Commission labor representation. 

We feel that because of our continuing interest and involvement 
in this whole international travel program—one in which the ClO 
and the AFL have played a fundamental role for the last several 
years—that some form of representation would be most useful. 

I think we have much to offer in the way of concrete suggestions 
for improvement in the exchange programs of the various agencies 
and to perhaps offer suggestions for private programs that can be 
developed. 

Mr. Javits. Is the CIO engaged in any progr am stimulating over- 
seas travel, itself, with reg: rd to its members ? 

Mr. PotiaKk. We have participated in what is known as the CIO 
Scandinavian workshop in which each year 25 members of the CIO, 
from the shops, have gone to Norway and fice nn and Denmark and 
spent 3 weeks, at 2 relatively low cost to themselves, in which they 
have spent time with the trade-union movement, and with various 
other institutions within those countries. 

This is a relatively new endeavor. We are embarking this year on 
our third Scandinavian workshop. We are trying in this way and 
in others, to stimulate our own private activity in this field. 

Mr. Javits. Has any effort been made by CIO organized groups for 
travel abroad ¢ 

Mr. PotiaK. This is one of the major ways in which groups have 
been organized. 

There has been an interest displayed in trying to organize groups 
on a general basis. This has been recently developed and one of our 
staff people, Mr. Ted Silvey, has been engaged in trying to stimulate 
a low-cost cooperative travel program within the organization. 

What 1 have said does not include, of course, the many trips that 
have been taken to international conferences, the International Con 
federation of Free Trade Unions, and various other conferences which 
take place from time to time. 

Mr. Javits. Do you feel that many average CIO union members 
would like to take a trip abroad if the cost could be brought within 
their means / 

Mr. Potuax. I feel very certain that if the cost could be brought 
within their means, quite a number of CIO people would be willing 
to travel. 

Mr. Javirs. How much would you say the average union member 
earns, say, about $3,750 a year; is it not? 

Mr. Pouuax. I don’t think it is quite that high. I should say about 
$3.600 would be closer. I am not sure of those figures. 

Mr. Javirs. You have a great many people, though, in the $4,000 
range, do you not ? 

Mr. Portia, Yes. 

Mr. JAvirs. Many skilled and semiskilled workers? 

Mr. Potiak. There are quite a number in the 4,000 range, but I 
would say in the general sense they are in the large minority. 

Mr. Javits. Now, in that large minority, what do you think would 
be an optimum cost of one of those so important vacations to Europe? 

Mr. PotuaKk. Well, this figure that I mentioned before with rela- 
tion to the Scandinavian workshop was one of $500 and that would 
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seem to me an optimum figure. There were quite a number who were 
interested in that sum of money to spend for a 3-week trip. Part 
of that will, of course, be subsidized. 

Mr. Javits. Part of that trip will be ? 

Mr. PotxiaKk. That is right. 

Mr. Javits. So that they can make it within their money / 

Mr. PotiaK. That is right. 

Mr. Javits. If the cost could be brought within that $500 magni- 
tude for a vacation trip do you think it would open up a new travel 
market in a very mass way ? 

Mr. Potxax. I think so. 

Mr. Javrrs. Thank you very much, Mr. Pollak. 

Do we understand that the CIO supports this measure ? 

Mr. PornaK. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Javrrs. I assume you would like it organized the way you sug- 
gest but you would cooperate with it in any case? 

Mr. PortaK. Yes. 

Mr. Javits. Thank you very much, Mr. Pollak. We appreciate 
your being here. 

Mr. Potiak. I appreciate the privilege of being allowed to testify. 

Mr. Javrrs. The subcommittee is arranging with the permission of 
the chairman of the full committee to cause its hearings to be printed. 
I have conferred with the individual members of the subcommittee 
and they are agreeable to that so that the hearings will be available 
for all interested people. 

May the record show, without objection, an excerpt from the mes- 
sage of the President on foreign economic policy, of March 30, 1954, 
relating to international travel which reads as follows: 


INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL 


International travel has cultural and social importance in the free world. 
It also has economic significance. Foreign travel by Americans is a substantial 
source of dollars for many countries, enabling them to pay for what we sell 
them. 

While the promotion of tourism is primarily a responsibility of the countries 
which welcome visitors, and is a function for private enterprise, there are some 
specific governmental actions which can be helpful. For example, there is H. R. 
8352 which increases the duty-free allowance for tourists from $500 to $1,000, 
exercisable every 6 months. I recommend its passage. From time to time I 
may have other recommendations for legislative action to stimulate travel. 

Meanwhile, in the executive branch, I shall instruct the appropriate agencies 
and departments, at home and abroad, to consider how they can facilitate inter- 
national travel. They will be asked to take action to simplify governmental 
procedures relating to customs, visas, passports, exchange or monetary restric- 
tions and other regulations that sometimes harass the traveler. 


Also the record will be left open for additional statements and in- 
formation still due to be filed. 

The committee will stand adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 10:45 a. m., the subcommittee adjourned to recon- 
vene at the call of the chairman.) 
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STATEMENT OF PAaciric AREA TRAVEL ASSOCIATION 
APRIL 20, 1954 
Subject: Establishment of a United States Travel Commission. 


Hon. Jacop K,. JAvirs, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Foreign Economic Policy, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C 


DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: The Pacific Area Travel Association, generally referred 


to as “PATA,” is a nonprofit international organization incorporated in the 
Territory of Hawaii. Its purpose is to develop tourism and freedom of travel it 
the Pacific. The association headquarters are located in San Francise 


Seventy-nine members of PATA are situated in 15 countries either bordering o1 
within the Pacific Ocean area Eleven governments, 10 international or regional 
certified surface or air carriers, and 58 travel agencies and other allied interests 
comprise our membership. 

The officers and executive committee of our association have reviewed } 
international travel development bill, House Joint Resolution 350, and appreciat 
an opportunity to submit this statement. 

The establishment of a United States Travel Commission would be a funda 
mental step taken by the United States Government in recognition of a major 
industry which contributes substantially toward bridging the existing dollar gap 
in world trade, and which promotes peace by providing the means for the peoples 
of the world to better understand one another. 


At our last annual conference in Manila, January 27—-February 1, 1954, 21 
governments throughout the vast Pacific basin participated It is to be regretted 
that there was no official United States representation We are confident that 


the passage of House Joint Resolution 350, which would create a United States 
Government Travel Commission, would result in the United States actively par 
ticipating in PATA’s and other similar programs. PATA is anxious to find an 
appropriate vehicle within the United States Department of Commerce to permit 
loser liaison with the association’s international membership. 

The Pacific, our particular geographical area of interest, is playing, more and 
more, a significant role in our international affairs Any and every major o1 
minor contribution to stability in the Pacific today is certainly a valuable cont 
bution. Recognition of the opportunities for fostering improved relations in 
this area through the support and cooperation of an official United States Govern 
ment body such as your bill envisages will, in our opinion, enhance the develo] 
ment of a healthy travel-trade in the Pacific 

We have taken special note of President Eisenhower's message to the United 
States Congress last March wherein he said, in part, “* * I shall instruct th 
appropriate agencies and departments, at home and abroad, to consider how they 
can facilitate international travel. They will be asked to take action to simplify 
governmental procedures relating to customs, visas, passports, exchange or 
monetary restrictions, and other regulations that sometimes harass the traveler.” 

Some progress to facilitate free travel in the Pacific has already been realized 
In the Pacific area close association between a United States Travel Commission 
and PATA could accomplish much in reducing travel barriers, and fulfilling the 
President's views. 

The executive committee of the Pacific Area Travel Association, in closing, 
wishes to indicate its sincere interest in the legislation you have proposed and 
wishes-to thank you for this opportunity to express the association’s views. 

Very cordially, 


PACIFIC AREA TRAVEL ASSOCIATION, 
T. L. Extor, Vice President. 





